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THE KOH LAK TRADITION 

by 


F)!.\Xt::lS H, tilLE.S. 


I’TIU' U.VE. 

Tin Ti'ifi/it inti .( Fi-tr i,il I'mhifliii'ii Ri-iwirkfi. 



Hi’t'urt' tli*- Kt>!i i.i»k T'ritiHtiuu it niay heipt’ul to thu 

rciulcr t'l know th<- o<.’ooiiijitiji*)ii jmsii inii <ii’ Koh Koii Lik Ih 

ortkinlly known uj* i’tw'iniHb Kirikusita ). 'I’iiiH plncu, 

ihiM'fiitrt' uf tnnlilbn, is siUDUfi! on Un; Sonthwn Itivilwiiy, 
;HH kilomnires fruiii Bnti; 4 kok, ami is on iho western side <if a 
lieaulifu! Iwy wliirh is pinctiailly ium!-kx‘kt*i!. The entrant'e to 
this Imj I'roni tinHSiilf of Siam is through a narrow pasKtigw, tm-ar 
Lik, the pillar islaml, nud Koh Hai Lun, the 
sThow* islanils are in reality rocks projecting 
sea, and are of consklerahle altitmk*. 'I’liey 
are the hoti.r; . or wild goat. IjV'Ho to tlni north, 

two or t,hr<*<- iir»,i|^,k*i|istrtn! , is K.ao .\Iawng Li« (iinUfira'iU). It was 
on this prai)!-: ’• I'riuce Mawng Uii lived. In ancient days 

llijs i. rritory wu-v ' for aihninistmttve pur|Mmes into a nnmWr 
of Mil, all governor'*4d^^''|^.)Ws !a»k is a strategic position of some 
imporlancf. Firstly harbour is protected from the 

The water is shallow', but 
A few miles north <jf Koh 
Ijik is a low iwisH through, & liiils which leads to Mergni and 
Tanao Sri in Burma, Soutli of Koh Lak is Ban Krut (ulUJ^?). troni 
which place also one can move into Burma, for there is an- 
other low pass lying a few ibU<» to the west of this place. 


* ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ 

fiiry «'»f 

tliiH fkiitiil In/ hf' 
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A short distance south of Knit (Bp) is Bang Ta-pliaii 
lying .a' mile or so inland from the sea on a rivei* of that’ 
name. 'About t'Welve miles west of Bang Ta-phaii (Uli^CTlU) are tin’* 
gold mines of Paroii (tlljaut These mines have been worked rr 4 im 
time immemoriaL The gold is very pure, but is found only in siiiall 
quantities. Many years agt> a European Company tried to work 
these mines on a commercial scalCj but failed, losing a great sum of 
money. The people still wash a little gold every year. Suutli of 
Bang Ta-plian {mmzniU) we come to Chumphorn lying on the 

eastern side of the Isthmus of Kra (R 0 iF|Q^fl 5 ‘:). This Isthmus has 
been used as a trade route for several thousajid years. It is pro- 
bable that the trade between India and the ancient Kingdoms of 
Punam Cham (/oil), Cambodia ), and China passed 

over this road. To the south of this there is another I'uute, starting 
from Taknapa known to the ancients as Takola 

lying on the west coast of Siam. Passing over the watershed this 

'A 

route abuts on the Gulf oi‘ hliain near Chaiya ( Pilnl). of 

Gliaiya ( Ulil) we come t(; Xakorn Sri Dhanimaraj ( UFlld.itS3l4111 K 
Both Chaiya and Xakorn Sri Dhauimaraj iiave been the eap)itals 
of ancient and powerful Kingdoms. These places were colonized 
by Indians, the Cholas and Pandyas. Their princes \vere Indian. 
The territory embraced within the boundaries of the Kingdom 
of Nakorn Sri Dhammaraj was known as Tamra-ling-ka or 
Taiu-pra-)ing-Ka. It is interesting to know that this w’'ord is 
of Southern Indian origin. It means copper-colour marki.*d, a 
term tlie Paiidyans used wlieii describing territories occupied 
by them. When these peojde conquered Ceylon they guve it the 
name of Tamra-parni, because they had to cross a river whosc^ 
waters were copper-coloured. Having deseril)ed the teriituries 
lying to the south of Koh Lak and those to the W'est, it may be as 
well to say what lies to the north. To the nortii are the old towns 
of Kwi (ny) and Frau (tlsiU), wliich have some historical importanet*, 

and farther to the north again we come to Bejraburi Mi), which 

was known in olden times as Padja (uTmi). This place, Padja {m%l), 
as well as the region lying to the north along the valley of the l\Fe- 
klong river, notably the town of Eajaburi had also l)eeii In- 

dianized. 

lLNTOAL ARCHAEDLOGIGAI 

new delhi. 

'2,^6>S^S~ 
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It will be seen from wlmt I liave said ■ ^ that Koli ' Lak standvS on 
historic ground ; the south eni marches of the Thai people passed over 
this territoiy/ Many battles rnust have fought here, and the 

battle mentioned in the Koh Lak Tradition was one of those wliich 
took place during blie southern expansion of Thai power. Since 
those days the Thai have fought the Mon the Burmaii 

and the. Cambodian on this ground. 

Although we do not know who Prince Mawng Lai %vas, or 

the exact period during which he flourished, an attempt will be made 
ill Part III to clarify this obscurity. Perhaps the name of Mawng 
Lai’s daughter, Yom Doey, maj;^ give us a clue as to wlio her father 
was. Yom Doey is without doubt not a Thai name. It is said to be 
tlie name of a flowering tree or plant, but I have been unable to 
verif^^ this after consulting with botanists and those versed in for- 
estry. The word is used to represent a flower in the Yessandara 
Jataka or Birth Story.” Tiie reference will be found in that por- 
tion of the story which recounts that Slathri, when in search of forest 
fruits, pointing said : ‘‘ Tliere is the Saiyud and over there 

is the Bud Prayong and ^^onder is the Y'om Doey (1134 

My suggestion is that the word Yom Doey is of Indian 
origin, eitlier Choiiau or Pandyau. However this is a matter fur philo- 
logists to decide. 

Tile reader of the Tradition will notice that a fortune-teller or 
astrologer, named Bejr, and his wife Nang Ai, were living in Mawng 
Lai’s territory. Tliese people were Tliai ; the name of the man and 
liis wife are somewhat signiticant ; the man, being called Bejr, pro- 
bably came from the then Thai city of Padja (Bejraburi), and his wife 
was called Ai, which lias the meaning of “first”, the first Thai 
woman to settle in tliis region. It is ’well known that no man is a 
pnjphet in his own country, and all prophets and most fortune-tellers 
ami astrologers are strangers in the land. These two people were 
such strangers. On the death of Mawmg Lai, being overcome 
by fear they fled in a northerly direction to the Cock-fighting 
Hill in the Province of Kanchanabuiu. It is noteworthy that the 
Cock-figliting Hill is mentioned in the Koh Lak Tradition. This 
place must have been of sotne historical importance in connection 
with some event. In the story Kimn Ohang Khun Phan 
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tbe^^ M iiieiitioned in one passage, wliidi says: 
^'Phra Phan Sa Naral^oiii'’ in his anger eununanded 

the putting to death of lOiun Krai His ndfe, nanH:Ml Tliuug 

Prasri (¥105111^^^1), being afraid that she would become a royal sla\ e 
or widow (such a status being intolerable to a free womaii), tied fixan 
Ayodhaya and went to hide in the village of the Cock-tight iiig Hill, 
It is probable that a battle was fought near this place between the 
Thai and an opposing force. 

The following is the Tradition rendered into English : — 

It is related by the people living in the vicinity of Koli Lak 
(the Pillar island) that in ancient days there lived here a prince 
named Mawng Lai (li 05^111), Avhich means the ‘duok out place”. 
He had a wife, Ranipuug meaning '‘•'reineiiiljrance”, and a 

daughter called Yoin i)oey (liLl'l^lll), the name of a liowei’ing shrub. 
Their house was built on the shore of a .small bay (a'LUQy), 
a continuation of the Mawng Lai Hill. Jlawiig Lai was a man of 
great stature and strength. His weapon was a club, having a 
circumference of 15 hand-breadths (about 1.6 loetres) and a leiigtli 
of 16 metres. One day Mawng Lai dreamt tliat he ^vas struck by 
lightning. He told the story of Ins dream to a friend called Bejr 
), whose wife was named Ai (0^ j. This man w’as an astrologer, 
a fortune-teller, and. he interpreted the dream to mean M.awiig Lai 
^vould be fortunate and obtain wealth. Mawng Lai tlecided to set forth 
ill search of wealth, and bidding farewell to liis wife and daiigliter, 
picked up liis club, put a bag containing wliat he required 

for tile journey on his shoulder, and went down from tlie house. 

The story now relates the entry of a Chinese prince named 
Muak on the scene. This prince bad heard of the extra- 

ordinary beauty of Yom Doey, the reputation of which was sufficient 
to cause him to become so enamoured of her, that he determined to 
request her hand in marriage. The prince, liaving bade farewell to 
his father, the Emperor of China, went with a fleet of a hundred 
sailing vessels to Koh Lak to ask for Yom Doey. On his arrival at 
Koh Lak he approached Yom Doey herself, but slie refused to accept 
his advances. The prince w^as so grieved at this refusal that he 
decided to call on the spirit of his grandfather to help him. [ The 
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word used here is J3evapu the young man being a prince, 

his grandfather would naturally be a god and reside in the realm of 
tlie gods. ] The prince placed himself in a state of mental poise, 
approximating to a trance. The spirit of his ancestor entered into 
him. The spirit gave him a charm or love philtre composed of wax, 
powder and sandal wood oil, having the j)roperty of making any one 
touched therewith fall in love. The prince prepared gifts for Ram 
Phung which had been sprinkled with this love philtre. Such feel- 
ings of pity and commiseration were aroused in the heart of Ram 
Phung that she gave the prince oppoi‘tunities of meeting her daughter 
alone. Yom Doey ])ecame enamoured of the prince, which resulted 
in a clandestine love intrigue. The young prince having gained the 
love of the girl, formally asked for her in marriage from her mother. 
A date, namely, Tuesday the 9th day of the waxing of the 12th 
month, was fixed for the wedding. Tuesday is held to be a good day, 
but in that year it so fell out that it was an evil day, and any one 
doing anything on Tuesday in that year was bound to meet with 
misfortune. Prince Muak sent a letter conveying tlie joyful tidings 
of his approaching marriage to his father, the Emperor, who imme- 
diatelj?- set out with a fleet of five hundred vessels for Koh Lak to 
conduct tlie marriage ceremony. 

Mawng Lai, travelling in a north-westerly direction came to the 
city of Padja where reigned a Prince Ubalabong 

This prince had a vSon called Laya The young prince having 

heard of the beauty of Yom Doey, begged his fatlier to ask for lier 
in niarriage from Mawmg Lai. Mawng Lai consented to give his 
daughter to Laya, and Tuesday the 9th of the waxing of the 12t}i 
month was fixed for the wedding. Prince Laya, accompanied by 
Mavmg Lai, and escorted by an army, set out for Koln Lak. The 
road was barred by an army of Yaksas A battle was fought, 

and the Yaksas were defeated. The young prince continued his journey, 
and came to a great swamp. Mawng Lai commanded the Yaksas 
to bring gold and make a bridge over the swamp. The party skirted 
the frontiers of Padja and camped at the Red Hill At this 

place the bowl containing betel nuts and leaves, a symbol of bet- 
rothal, was prepared for presentation to the parents of the girh 
A number of hares were kept in an enclosure on a hill near by. When 
MaAviig Lai arrived at his home, he learnt that his daughter had a 
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lover and that his wife had agreed to many, the girl to her lover, a 
prince from' China.. ■ This news caused Mawng Lai to become en, raged. 
When . Prince Laya %vas told of- the -approaching" inarriage of Yom 
Doey to Prince Muak, he thought of attacking Prince Moak and 
seizing the person of Yom Doey. Mawng Lai thought of a plan to 
prevent fighting between the two princes. He was so enraged at 
what had taken place without his consent that he killed his daughter 
Yom Doey, and her maid Song (m). He cut off their breasts 
throwing them in different directions. One fell in the country of 
Outer Annam (rijmut!fl), one at Chantaburi (Inner Aiinam) 
one at Songkla and one in the island of Hainan (or Hailam ). 

The body of Yom Doey fell in the Bay of Pak Panang 
and the body of Song fell on the face of a hill in the island of 
Langka (Ceylon). He kicked his wife Ram Phung, breaking her ribs. 
She, with her eyes starting out of her head, fled in terror to the Bay 
of Manao (IJ:U1^), and died at BangTa-phan (Ollf^'^lU). The Yaksas 
became so frightened that they fled, taking their gold with them. 
Mawng Lai lost his senses, and in a fit of madness threw the gold 
which formed the betrothal gift, to Pa Eon which is near 

Bang Ta-phan and famous for the purity of its gold. He threw the 
staircase of his house away, and it became the present Kao Kan 
Bandai (i«QiKufjtll^), north of Kao Mawng Lai He throw away 
the mirror, which became the present day Kao Chong Krachok 
west of Kao Mawng Lai He threw away his um- 
brella, which became tlie present Koh Rom (itlin^J). He cast the 
betel nuts and leaves, Chinese cakes, little pots holding wax, tobacco, 
chunam used with betel nuts, and many other things, into the sea, 
where they became sea-weed, shells, pebbles and so forth. Bejr 
attempted to calm Mawng Lai, who, becoming increasingly mad, 
threw the pestle away, which pierced the rock now known as Koh 
Tain (ir!i:;T)t|i). Mawng Lai, having set fire to his house, made up, 
his mind to die, and death came to him on the top of Kao Bfawng Lai 
lying to the north-east of the Bay of Koh Lak. His pertrified body 
may be seen there to this day, lying face downwards looking out 
to sea. 

Bejr fled, taking his family with him. He desired to go 
towards the East, but the sea barred bis way and he fled towards the 
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north. His dogs, not understanding the change in the plan, lost 
tlieir way, went towards the south and slept at Pratiu Some 

people say the place was Sunak Hph (|riniWU). Bejr went to a hill 

known as the Cock-fighting Hill hi the Province of Kan- 

chanabiiri ), where he trapped wild fowl. He lived on the 

islands called Pig and Tiger Islands, breeding pigs and catching 
tigers. His wife, Dame Ai, went to a place to make Kapi (fitu), and 
the place is now known as Kapi Island. Bejr then engaged in 
catching elephants at a place which is now known as Koh Chang 
the Elephant Island, situated . on the eastern side of the 
Gulf of Siam, oli‘ the coast of Erat. Bejr related to two men the 
terrible happenings at Koh Lak, and his own adventures. This story 
so impressed them with the impermanence of wmrldly things that 
they decided to give up all worldly pleasures and pursuits and be- 
come hermits. They fixed their hermitage on an island now known 
a Si Chang World-hating Heimiit Island, situated west of 

Siracha. The tradition now brings ns back to the two princes, Muak 
and Lay a. The Prince Laya experienced such grief and sorrow on 
hearing of the death of Yom Doey that his Lspirit left him, and he 
died at a place known as Prince Laya Hill The bowl 

containing the betel nuts and leaves, the symbols of betrothal, be- 
came transformed into the rocks of the Three-hundred Peak Hills 
The hares’ pen was transformed into the Harepen 

Hill The hares escaped from their pen, running away 

ill all directions, and since that time, hares have been numerous in 
the district of Koli Lak. The turtles which were kept for preparing 
the dishes for the marriage feast, were transformed into the Turtle 
Hill near Hua Him Prince Muak, who was enjoying 

some boiled rice, eating the same with chopsticks from an earthen- 
ware dish, was so upset on hearing from a servant of the death, of 
Yom Doey that the chopsticks and dish dropped from his hands, 
and became the Chopsticks Hill near Hua Hin, and the 

Dish Island which lies East of Koh Lak. The whale, 

which was to be cooked in the Chinese fashion as Pe Sa (u&x), be- 
came transformed into the Whale Creek Hill adjacent 

to Koh Lak. The swifts which ^^vere to be roasted for the feast. 
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became tlie Swift Island (inXQliQH). The rhinoceros wliich was to ]>e 
made into ciirry, both spiced and ' imspicecT became the Rtrinf^eeros 
Island Prince Hnak, purifying hi.s mind, gave up all world- 

ly iiitatnations and attach deckled to return to the lieavmi of 

' his ancestors, and died at a spot- now known as 3fnak~em*lo.sing Hill 
The Emperor of China gavx^ orders foi* his il^-et to 
leave the harbour, but his men forgot do. pull up one of the mooriiig 
posts and tliis now remains as Pillar Island — Koh Lak (}f\r.v\nu), 
One of the crew, who jumped overboard to recover the mur)ring post, 
was drowned, and at this spot now stands Haiiam Island ( 

The Emperor with liis retinue and fleet returned to China. 

Mawng Lai has become deified, and is now a great Spirit 
in the realm of the gods. Sailors in danger from 
storms, and those striken with disease make uflerings eonqiosed of 
boiled glutinous rice and sugar to him, in the firm conviction tluit lie 
will help them in their troubles, and that they will come safely to 
shore and recover from their sickness. 

The following is the tradition in Siamese language, which 
I have recorded in the language of the people wliu gave it- to me. 
This language may not be cultured Siamese, hut it is writteii down 
in the actual words. 

itSid, 0^ </ , I I . o o n ■ HU- ^ . .d ' 

miwmcnLiTi^miiminai'^'umnj w ynxsLiQ^iiju 

V o 4^ ^ . I t ■ ' «4r I . ■ « 

mot IPHsiSm SJ1Q d QT nWQUVi'W-3f11WQ'301?JH14QlvnW1 icn 

n ^ y d, A i y. y A 

mmi'Wfx cSiwui^lQW Lilufflowwx m 

dxnxinMSiJRjiicrQ 

. A 1 

TlTSlJfl^nWQXyrQWflQlllllWCiSTllJTMOIVilT 0-3lt0wll). 

ufiy^jncinmiinnviwQn iJPi/mmQwu iRTiTiuaniQiaQ 
WTijkjjkwT^xxtuwixdnDxilfiy 
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sioo on 

yi^ywlnu IwTurn mMWQnmviT'JiviQU 




VITW'S^^DCl^'WU tiwnw-^wfiQi 




infi 




RQijJxnlnT'tm^umjvn^Ciu 
QxmrmQu ^ko m ouiilwQ'U'QixJt 

funno" viwQ^PHjQ'^lyviQnx) 

1 ai , ^ 

S ■■■-■■ ■■ ■•■ 'O'" <rH ■ ■. . . o JCSI e^ 

diimwTQn S. oo 01 Li/'iQ'nwinnniTQQ'iVi* 

’I I I ^ a_» >=^ 

wnumwQ^inij 

Jk .L. A M !^ • 1 

CfJUQX mQfflfiai WlJRTHQl'^ia'l!] nTlU1l1Qmi3s|iSQ!j^',5j^^_3^jj 


'^niJiiJ'UQy 

d 

nun 


ynQiwQuinlmilw?eilw^T«^'^if 'sof^'of^^W'Q^ci'iLi mnctx 
unlii ■ufiiiFiVnunwlwQWQxmji^fni «it m ^Q^nlin'ijfnj^u'i^ 
fiwxy^lomj.'^nviWQn moiuunTN'ni4iviTfiiJnijin'iw'Q^^'')ij 

QL^c^ 4Ci cl^ e/ d Zy ^ ^:s^ 

m-iWLiunti' in^Tijnw unHifflUQUuJy^iii 
Inni mwQxciiuintunTunH" 

Liaaami lijvTnvi'naunaixii'DiiJ.fix 
m!tnviw-3. 

wiumw’o^ci'iumQjJin^inu viTiaQii^fnxwnTn iiwnT?j'^,y,nQ<i 

0-' I ,. ■ O-/- ■ ■ ..... . ^ jc^ .... 

uFiunx^iun Injfxnn i'^Tmanai<^iViw^nyiniJLXQ'3nFi(^»yj’^^^Piy^^ 
J^’41-3 mxi'o^o'iunnpTn^n vnwmiwlnT^BUiiciQ 
iiojwixd^nulf “iiTixwwTi>3ViwxiJiutyQij'wt)n QnwxiviT4<j^Q":,^1y 

'^wnuT (njQwlw) Qn'uxmuxiiTi'^lLi'S^o'Dcn on^J^T^w^nnimslviViffli 
^^QunQwi'^uwlRaiiiQixlilfinnQiQilinTNul ii^i^Qa'unxHxinjjx'i^ ,^'Qy 
(nQui.3?l4!iiQixliJinnmiwniuiwii’3m . rawnvixW^i^'ng^^y'ljj 
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fiifnQwsuiQpniviofin 




■aun 

JQli 


on 


mm 


'■ ‘I . .eu- ■ tit 

ww HUi^^Qntifiyvjinwviy 

Ly. m *i 
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Part Two. 

The DramaJ^ised ■ Versi(m of the Koh Ltd uf 

H. M, Kmg Ramia VI . 

Elis .Miyesty King , Rama ' VI. draiiiati seel ; tJie tradition. The 
ro 3 ?-arplay wiigdit/ Iiowevei% eh^ the' stoiy ' to meet the require- 

ineiits of his plajx This dramatised version has been printed in a work 
called “The Book of Par]biHi” in B. El 2408, 

A. D. 1925. This book was compiled in connection witli rie* National 
Exhibition which it was intended to hold in that year, in enminenio- 
ration of the fifteenth year of the reign of that king. As this stnrv 
has received official sanction hjH^eing puhli shed in the wca‘k ]*oi'eri^t‘d 
to, and as the play was actually staged and acted ])efore the piiblhi 
in Koh Lak, it is possible that thivS stoiy may be accepted by the 
people as the true one, and the real tradition gradually fad«.‘ from 
their memory. It is for this reason that I place the tradition on 
record. The theme of the King’s play is as follows: — 

In ancient da 3 ^s there were three lords of tlie sea, each one 
having his residence on a hill adjacent to the sea. These three 
princes were* Chao Laya, whose hill was to the north, Thao Jlawng 
Lai in the centre, and Chao Krung Cheen to the soiitli. Piiiice 
Laya, having heard of the beaut 3 ’' of the daughter of Tliao i\lawng 
Lai, disguised himself as a fislierman and came by boat to the landing 
of the palace of Thao Mawng Lai at Koh Lak. The maids of tlie 
princess were bu 3 nng fisli at tlie landing, and, seeing Chao La 3 x 1 , 
went home and told her tliat a handsome 3 ’outli had brought fish to 
the landing for sale. The young princess commanded that he should ^ 
bring his fish to the palace. The young man came into the presence 
of the girl. When they saw each other their hearts were pierced by 
the arrows of love, and from that day the young man found opp<.)r- 
tunities of coming to the palace frequently and one day their k)ve 
was consummated. This was known to the mother of the princess, 
and a day was fixed for the marriage. The sea lord of China on tlie 
Krung Cheen Hill also heard of the beauty of the young princess, 
daughter of Thao Mawng Lai. He gathered together presents of 
beautiful silks and other articles and, disguising himself as a trader^ 
came to the palace, where he was received by Thao Mawng Lai. 
Thao Mawng Lai was delighted wdth the beautiful silks and sent for 
his wife and daughter to come and look at thenu Tim young Prince 
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of Cliina then asked Thao Mawng Lai for the hand of his daughter. 
To this assent was given, anda date was fixed for the inarriage. Tiie 
date so tixed by Mawng Lai was the same date as that already 
arranged for the marriage of the princess to Ohao Laya, the pareiit>s 
Iiaving forgotten tlieir promise to Chao Laya. On the appointed 
day both Prince Laya and the Prince of China came in their siiips, 
wi til their betrothal gifts, to the royal landing. Thao Mawng Lai 
realised that he was in a most embarrassing position, and, seeing that 
a light between the two princes was inevitable, requested them to 
witJidraw their ships from tlie landing to the open sea, in order that 
he miglit prepare a grand fleet of ships to receive the gifts. The two 
young men obeyed the request of the older prince, who immediately 
collected a fleet of oirmed vessels which were moored round liis 
island city. Plaving gathered together his fleet under the pretext 
that the ships were to form a procession to receive the betrothal 
gifts, Thao Mawng Lai told the ambassadors of the two young 
princes of the mistake he had made, and suggested that tlie difficulty 
might be overcome by each of the princes taking half the girl. Tlie 
two young jndnces objected, and sent their ambassadors back to tell 
Thao Mawng Lai tliat tliere was no justice in his solution of the 
difliculty. Prince Laya withdrew his fleet with the betrothal gifts 
to a harbour where the gifts were landed, and from this place set 
out with liis fleet to attack Thao Mawng Lai. The young Prince of 
China, being overcome with rage, acted with greater decision and 
rapidity. He brought ids fleet to the place where Mawng Lai’s 
ships were lying. A battle ensued in whicli the Prince of China was 
defeated and liis fleet dispersed. Tlie slaughter was great, many 
prisoners were taken, and the prince is supposed to have fallen into 
the sea, for he was heard of no more. The betrotlial gifts of the 
Prince of China were transformed into shells, flslies, etc. The 
princess, the cause of all this trouble, fearing that the young Prince of 
China might overcome her father, and she be taken by the victor, decid- 
ed to flee by boat at niglifc from the royal palace, for she loved Prince 
Laya. She carried her determination into effect and, wdiile searcli- 
ing for her lover, a storm arose. Her boat was sunk, but she saved 
lier life Iw swimming to land near a hill, which has since been known 
as the Maiden’s Breast Hill Prince Laya, on arrival at the 

city of Mawng Lai, not finding the fleet of this prince or his men 
there, ransacked the palace in search of the young princess, but did 
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not fiiid lier:> " Lava that the |)riiKH‘ss hail tied 

bj l)oat and gone in search 'of hiin. With these happy tidings in !iis 
heart he set forthwith his Heet in search of the inaids'n. llt‘ Ibuiid 
lier near the Maidens Breast Hill and toe fieraway M'ith fiine Fliai^ 
Mawng Lai, collecting ther‘emants-of 'the Chinese Heet and gatlna'iiig 
together much booty and many prisoners, returned by his city tiiii] 
that his daughter was not there. Thau Mawng Lai f|Uesiioiied Ids 
wife and was told that their daiigliter had Hed lan'ore tiiujirriva! n\‘ 
Prince Laya witli his fleet. ilawng Lai became su euragvd tlmt he 
picked Jiis wife up and threw iier into the se<a. She swum and 
landed at a placwM<nown todayr as Ram pining HilL Than Mawng 
Lai, \vith all his fleet, «et forth in searcli of his daughter. Me eann.* 
up with the fleet of Prince Laya and the latter sem‘ng that th*^ furcfes 
of Mawng Lai were numerous, effected a landing of Ids men and 
entrenched himself on the top of a hill. 3lawng I^ai snrruumled lin* 
hill, and Prince Laya being unable to obtain supplies was becoming 
short of food. There only remained to him a little tish taaidimcnt 
and a few rice eriiuipets, hence this hill is known as Savoy Kapi Hill 

The sliortage of food hecaine so great that the princess 
told Prince Laya to go down to her fatlier uiid beg panlon for his 
ofleiice. The two jmiing people went to the (jld prinete Me forga\’e 
them and, returning to his own city, performed the marriage ct*re- 
mony witli great pomp and splendour, and sent the newly married 
couple to the city of Chao Laya. 

The king, in his version, mentions certain acts as the lainse of 
giving names to certain things and places, which need not be men- 
tioned here, as tliey are already recorded in the rc.al ti’adition. 
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Part Three. 

A Dissertation on the Koh Lak Tradif/ion tvUlb a, Stigyestlon 
of its Signijicmice. 

Is the Koh Lak tradition, which I have recorded in Fart One, 
an invention or not ? I think the answer must be that this story 
is based on some happenings, which occurred in this locality in an- 
cient times, and that this story has been handed down from father 
to son. This tradition is known thi*ougliout the Peninsula as far 
south as Ohaiya. The population of this district is now composed 
of people from Bejraburi and from across the Burinah border, for in 
that area the population is largely Thai, descendants of the Thai who 
settled during the Siamese occupation. [Vide Dr. A. F. G. Kerr’s Note 
on a Trip from Prachuab (Koh Lak) to Mergui, published in the 
Journal of the Siam Society, Vol. XXVI, Pt. 2 ]. The ancestors of 
many of those living here and in the adjoining regions niiLst have 
taken part in the Thai penetration towards the south, either as 
soldiers, traders or agriculturists. They took part in the wars- which 
ended with the establishment of the supremacy of the Thai authority 
in this region. I think the tradition refers to one of these struggles 
and probably the first of them, that is, the southern movement in 
which the king of Sukhothai ( Ram Kamheng ) added this region and 
that south of it, including Nakorn Sri Dhammaraj, to his dominions 
probably about A.D. 1268 or a few years earlier. 

My interpretation of this Koh Lak tradition, therefore, is that 
it refers to that period in Siamese history when the Thai people, 
under their King in Sukhothai, were extending their influence and 
pushing south and west, which they did by two methods : — (1) By a 
inilitary movement down the Nakorn Chaisri and Mae Klong rivers, 
till they occupied the whole peninsula to the vSouth of Nakorn Sri 
Dhammaraj. This movement must have occupied many years to 
complete. As it seems that the Thai suzerainty was established over 
Sri Dhammaraj and a portion of the Malay Peninsula lying to the 
south about A. D. 1268, then the military movement must have 
commenced before that year. This military movement was made 
possible by the defeat of Prince Sam Chun of Muang Chod 
by Prince Rarnaratha a year or so after his father Phya Sri Indra 
Bodindradithya became king. Muang Chod is situated in Tambala 
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Mae Tilo (uii^U) of tlie sxib-Auiphur Mae Raiiiat Aiu- 

pliur Mae Sod in tlie province ot lak,. Iliis event liitve taken 

place about A. I). 1238. hi the battle the father wa< vorst^'d. hi\i 
the son Kamaratha came to his father's assistance and def^^attMl 
Prince Sam Chmi. This battle was fungJit at old Tak. which lies on 
the right bank of the Ping Kivtn* a few miles sunth <d' where tht> 
Wang Paver joins the Ping. King Sri Indra B- ^indradithya. con-' 
ferred on Lis son Ranumitha tlie title of Ram Kamheiig as n reward 
for bis bravery. Xow-' that Prince Sam Chun hud been disposed of, 
the road to the south was op>eiL The Thai took advantage of tliis 
and the military movement south coiumeiici'd. All the Thai com- 
munities living in this soutliern region were gradually hrouglft with- 
in the dominion of Sukhothai. That there were Thai settlements 
already established in the valleys of the Chao Pliya, Siibpan, and 
Mae Klong rivers from about the 5tli century of tin.* Christian era 
cannot be doubted. I deal with this question in a separatt* work. 

(2) By political and commercial penetration through Mat‘ Sod into 
the Mon Kingdom of iMawtama t Martaban), wdiicdi was reborn in 
x\. D. 1281, and which evuntually embraced the ancient city of Pegu 
and its territories known as Hong saw ad i. 

It was in the year A. D. 1284 that Magato, wdio had t.^stablished 
liiinself in Mawtaina in the year A. 1). 1281, found himsedf a ruler 
without a title or the live regalia of royalty. Jlagato had eh>ped 
about the year A, D. 1275 with Princess Debasiida, a daugiiter of tlm 
king of Sukhotluii, who had showered many favours on liim. 3Iagatu 
bethouglit himself of his Royal master and benefactor in Sukhotluii. 
He sent an embassy to the king of Sukhorduii begging pardon fur the 
ofience he had committed in running away with the king’s daughter 
during the king's absence on a military expedition against Java- 
Maiay rebels in the peninsula south of Sri Dhaminaraj. He then 
informed the king that he liad made himself ruler over Mawtama 
and the Mon people in that territory and craved tlie king to confer 
on liini a royal title and the live regalia of royalty. The King for- 
gave Magato and conferred on liim the title of King Fa Roa, wliidn 
patent of ro 3 /alty, was inscribed on a tablet of gold This patent of 
roj^alty together with a white umbrella, a croivn, a sword, a fan and 
a pail* of golden shoes, which constituted the five emblems of royalty, 
were conveyed by an ambassador from Sukhothai and presented to 
King Fa Roa in Mawtama in A. D, 1284. 
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Tluit trade was carried on between the territoiy of Siilchotliai and 
Mawtaiiiaj and that Mawtama was the port of export is proved by 
the Fact that Magato headed a trading i)arty to Sukhobliai about A. 1). 
] 2(>8 during the Burmese regime. This trade probably received a 
great stimulus after Magato had established himself. The trade 
was extensive, and included larcje consignments of the famous 
Savankaloke pottery, ^vhich found markets in Africa, Arabia, Persia 
and India, as well as in Sumatra, Java, Cambodia, the Philippines 
and China. The political ascendancy of Sukhothai continued in this 
territory certainly till A. D. 1329, for two of the successors of King 
Fa .Roa also received titles at the hands of the King of Sukhothai and 
were contirmed as Kings of Mawtama by him. The commerce oF 
Sukhothai probably continued to use Mawtama as the port of export 
fur a long period after A. D. 1329. It is signiticaiit that the King of 
Sukhothai sent an embassy to the court of tlie Mongolian Emperor of 
China in Peking in the year A. D. 1298-99, and King Fa Roa also 
sent an embassy to China in the same year. Idiis would seem to 
prove that Mawtama was to some extent dejjendent politically on 
Sukhotliai. Tiie Sukhothai embassy was sent to beg the Emperor to 
confer on the king the same gifts of honour as the Emperor of China 
had given to the preceding monarch.. These gifts were a white liorse, 
a saddle, a whip and a coat of gold embroidery. The Emperor refused 
to comply with this petition and only sent the gold garment. Such 
an embassy conveying such a request could only have been sent to 
inform the Emperor of the death of the reigning King, and to ask 
for Ids Imperial recognition of liis successor. The king who had 
died must have been Ram Kamheng, and his death must have taken 
place about tlie year A. D. 1297 or 1298. An embassy bad been sent 
to Peking from Sukhothai in A. 1). 1295 when no such request was 
made. This fact supports my theory tiiat Ram Kamheng died about 
tile time mentioned. If wo examine the Paw Khun Ram Kamheng 
inscription, it will be found that the last of his acts recorded thereon 
took place about A. D. 1294 This is a further proof that he died 
sliortly after A. D. 1294 If he reigned till A. D. 1317, as many 
Siamese scholars believe, then some of the events which took place 
between A. D. 1294 and 1317, a period of twenty -three years, would 
certainly have been recorded. 

The Koii Lak story leads one to believe that the Thai, in their 
southward movement, had just occupied the city of Padja, modern 
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Bejrabiiri, and that the ruling fvime was out? riia!al»oiigs 

> This word meaiiB ‘'The lineage of th** Lotus"', ft is a 
curious fact that the 'King of Xakorii Sri Ilhaniiniiruj, i liaiidrulihaiiiL 
described himself in the year A. IK i23f) as Iwkaigiiig to the iiiiwigc 
:(jf the: lotus Can there be any cumieetinii f SstUth of 
Padja Maw Jig Lai, probably a prince of tlie hou^e of C,1iaiyu. still 
retained power in Kuh Laic 

He, seeing that it would ' be difticiilt to resist iIm stsnihwuri! 
march of the Thai, deemed it politic Pj enter into friendly rilalious 
with the prince of Padja. Jl»? headed the inisvit-u hiioseif. Aa 
agreement was entered into between I’nnee Mnwng Lai and Prince 
Ubalabongs, which was to he raliiitMl Ijy PrijC'r >!;n^-ng Lai givijig 
his daughter Yom Hoey to Prince Lava, the <on ui the Prince il' 
Padja. Everything was proceeding favuurahly lo c^nn^mi I In'- alliance 
by Prince Lava accompanying Mawng Lai to Koh Lak. Prince Layti 
and his bodyguard came to the frontier bet w<^ PatPja and i\uh i,nk, 
where he camped. On his way he was met by a h**'nilc h»j*eo and 
a battle ensued in whicli the Koli Lak fon*es weO' driven hack. 
Prince Mawng Lai was much aggrieved by this aoi* of In'- pt'ople and 
tried to make amends to Prince Laya by facilitating his march by 
building bridges over the swampy grounds. Ihe sea al tlial time 
extended much further west than. today, ami it is prohable that the 
Prince's march was through marshy ground. Princt* Mawng kii 
placated Prince Laya, and then proceeded to liis hwii capital to 
aiTange for the niaiTiage of his daugliien Tlw tradition tells us 
what liappened. It is probable that with the death t>f Mawng f.ai, the 
advance of tlie Thai southwards was rendereil much ami that 

they pushed forward with great vigour, partly tu jivengv the death 
of their young Prince Laya. Wlien the military niovement south 
commenced, all the Thai eomunmities living in this smuhern rt'giun 
were gradually brought within the dominion of Hukhothai. That 
there were Thai settlements already' establisheti iji the \ alleys (»f the 
Ghao Phya, Suhpan, and Mae Klong rivers from about the 5th cen- 
tury of the Christian era cannot be doubted. I deal with this question 
in a separate work. 

Ihat portion of the tradition wliich refers to the gi\'ing u( Thai 
names to many places and objects, etc., would seem to be ovidenca? 
that the Thai displaced another people, and that this forward move- 
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mont went as far Boiitli as Pak Panang. Now this place is only a 
few luiles distant from Nakorn Sri Dhauimaraj, where Ghandra- 
bhaim was in, authority. This King reigned in Nakorn Sri Dhaui- 
uiaraj certainly from A. D. 1230-1272, which period synchronises 
witli the cstablishmeTit of Thai power in Sukhotliai and its expansion. 
It was probably at tins time tliat King Chandrablianu came under 
tile protection of Sukhothai. Evidence to sliow who Oliandrabhanu 
was will be found in tlie Wat Hiia Vieng inscription, which tells us 
that Oliandrabhanu ruled in Nakorn Sri Dhauimaraj in tlie 2332ud 
year of the Kaliyuga, which synchronises with the year A. D. 12r30. 
This establishes tlie fact that King Ghandrabhanii, of tlie lineage of 
the Lotus, reigned here from A. 1). 1230. 

Tlie Maha Vamsa, or Great Chronicle of Ceylon, gives us further 
evidence about this King. It relates that a King named Chandra- 
biianii led a Malay army by sea to attack Ceylon and waged war on 
that country twice during his reign. 3"he dates for these two expe- 
tions are not given, but they took place during the reign of Parak- 
kama Bahu 11. Tliat King had re-established the Siiilialese po'wer 
in Langka by driving out the foreign usurpers. The Kingdom of 
Laugka was attacked by King Chandrablianu witli a great army of 
Malays, equipped with Weapons and engines of war. This attack 
took place in the eleventh year of the reign of Parakkama Bahu 11. , 
which would be A. 1). 1251. Ghandrabhanii was defeated with the 
greatest difficulty after many tierce battles had been fought, for it 
would seem that the Malay army had entered Langka at many ports 
and held most of the strategic positions. 

Chandrablianu, some years later, led anotlier army of Malays 
over the seas, and again attacked Langka during this same reign. 
Tills time he was supported by forces from tlie Pandu and Giiola 
countries. These Tamils were actuated by tiie desire for revenge 
and to regain what they had lost wlien Parakkama Bahu 11. had 
driven them out of Langka. King Chandrabhanu and Ins allies were 
again defeated, and driven out of the island. The ambition wliieli 
actuated King Chandrablianu to wage tliese two wars was his desire 
to obtain the tloly Tooth Relic. He failed. There is no reference 
in the Maha Vamsa to tlie Sihingka Buddha. King Parakkama 
Bahu IL reigned from A. D. 1240 to 1275. Some authorities put 
this reign forward by a few years. 
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The Malia Vamsa places on record that the first war was waged 
during the eleventh year of the reign of this uionareh. A. Jj. 1251, 
and that the second was waged in the last years of tlr* reign. 
As the story of the last war is related just before the litaitli ol this 
King,' I would .suggest'' A.' D. 1271. Ur. Sir K. U. Winstedt states 
in his work The History of Alalaya page 20, tlial L'liandrahha- 
nu attacked Ceylon first in A. D. 1230 and finally with the King of 
Hinayaiia Sukhodaya probably threw otf the yoke of llalmiiiia 
Jainbi and allied W'ith the kings of Pandjnt certainly failed in xhc 
second attack on Oeylon,;^iii" A. U. 1256. Fa-ndya inscriptions 
indicate that Chandrabhanu ruled Kadaraui, that is Ketlali, witirait 
which he w^ould have lacked a port on the Bay of Bengal lor his 
attempt to wwest Buddha s Tooth from Ceylon.’' I>r. \Vindte<]t also 
states that nob only did Jambi or the llalayu counliy lose Ligur (Sri 
Dhammaraj ) but also other territories. This statement is most 
important as it sliows by what means and about what time the Thai 
of Sukhothai established themselves in Sri Uliannjuiraj and even 
further south. It is to be regretted, huw'ecer, tiiat Dr. Winstedt dries 
not give us any authority for his dates or for the friendly relations 
existing between Sukliothai and Sri Dhammaraj. it furthei* appears 
that in A. D. 1275 Kartanagara, ruler of East Java, from Sioghasari 
made an attempt and to some extent succeeded in establishing his 
rule over the Malayan country, for it would seem that he added 
Pahang to his State about A. D. 1286. The fighting which took 
place betwmen 1275 and 1286 affected the authority uf Sukhiffhai in 
this region, and it is probable that the expedition against the Java 
Malay rebels headed by King Kam luimheng, referred tn in the 
Eajadhiraj ( a Mon History ), was carried out at tliis lime. It was 
about A. D. 1275 that Magato eloped with the King's ilaughtei* 
during the King’s absence suppressing a rebellion of Ja\'a l\Ialays. 
This Magato destroyed the Burmese poNver ill Mawtama, and estab- 
lished himself as King over the Mon, A. D. 1281. 

The Chronicle of the Sihiugka Buddha tiirows some ligiit on 
the relations betw'een a King of Sukliothai and a King <^l Nakorn Sri 
Dhammaraj. The King of Sukliothai was probably Ram Ivamheng; 
and tlie King of Nakorn Sri Dhammaraj was pr<i]mbly Chau<h*abha- 
liiL This Chronicle tells us that the King of Suklmthai - and ap- 
parently this King w<is known under several names and the inference 
gained from these, names goes to show that he was Kam Kamheng- 
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was overcome by a desire to possess the Sihingka Bnddha. He went 
to Nakorn Sri Dliammaraj in person, and explained liis desire to the 
King of that territory. He even commanded that King to obtain 
possession of the Bnddha then in Ceylon, The wording of the Chronicle 
is precise. It states that the King of Nakorn Sri Dliammaraj was 
commanded to obtain the statxie by nsing all means at his disposal. 
The translation of the passage referring to the command of the king of 
Snkhothai is : “ By stratagem even going so far as to nse the name, 

prestige and power of the King of Sukhothai to force the King of 
Langka and the people of the city from their arrogance into acquies- 
cing in obtaining the Sihingka statue unto him (the King of Sukhothai) 
to worship.” The King of Nakorn Sri Dhammaraj sent an em- 
hassy to Ceylon. The King of Ceylon gladly gave tins image of the 
Buddha to the amliassadors and thus the Sihingka Buddha arrived 
in Nakorn Sri Dhammaraj after many vicissitudes and adventures 
on the sea. The Sihingka Chronicle tells us something of importance, 
namely, that when this image of the Bnddha arrived at Nakorn Sri 
Dhammaraj some of the Sukhothai soldiers garrisoned in Sri Dham- 
maraj were sent to vSukhothai to inform King Suraraj. The word 
Suraraj means the brave king, and the word Ram Kamheng means 
Rama the Brave. There can be no doubt that these two names 
refer to one and the same monarch. This Monarch went in person 
to Sri Dhammavaj to take over the image, which was carried with 
great ceremony and pomp to Sukhothai. This statement, if true, 
certainly proves that the King of Sukhothai was the suzerain power. 
As Chandrabhanu probably died about A, D. 1272 after his return 
from waging his second war on Ceylon, the power of Sukhothai must 
have extended to this territory many years earlier. 

Some Siamese ' scholars believe that the Thai power was estab- 
lished in Sukothai under Phya Sri Indra Bodindradhitya about the 
year A. D. 1256 or 1257. In my work dealing with the Kingdom of 
Sukhothai, which is in course of preparation, I advance the theory, 
which I support with certain evidence, that the Thai Kingdom of 
Sukhothai was established some twenty years earlier, that is about 
A. D. 1237. King Sri Indra Bodindradithya and his son Bala Muang 
are believed to have reigned for twenty years. If this belief is correct, 
the Prince Ram Kamlieng ascended the Throne in A. D. 1257 and 
not A, D. 1277 as is thought by many Siamese scholars. It is 
generally held that King Ram Kamheng reigned for forty years. 
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Tlioro is evidence in the archives kept during tlie ilc tiigol nM,‘eii(leiiey 
in China to show that King Earn Kainlieng died in A. fl 12117, 
or at the latest A. D. 1298, and not A. 1). 1317. 11* f aiu correct, 
then, King Ram Kamlieng was on the Throne during this pprinrl of 
the great expansion of Thai powers, and it was he who an- 
nexed Nakorn Sri Dhainmaraj to the Thai dimiinions and <‘Ven 
extended that power into the Malay country south A* tha,t place. 
The events recorded in the Mahavamsa and the Sihingka Chnmi- 
cle all took place before A. R 1277 the }x\ar, in wlsieli Siamese 
scholars believe tliat Prince Ram Kainheng ascended the throjie. 
All evidence goes to prove that it was King Rain Kainheng 
who established Thai sovereignty over Sri Dliainniaraj and 
portions of the Malay Peninsula. If niy iiiterpretati«>n of tln^ Kuh 
Lak tradition is correct then the Thai people at the same time wi'ested 
tlie eastern coast including Chantabun from the Khmer, fur Chantalmn 
as well as many islands in the Gulf inchiding Si-cliang are mentione<l 
in the tradition. Therefore this king must have, been on the thnaie 
prior to A. I). 1277. The name of the island Si-chang has always 
been a matter of controversial argument. This tradition giN es us 
a clue. This island Koh Si-chang is the island of the \Vm*ld- 

hatiug Hermit, and not 

Tlie object of this paper is merely to place the Koh Lak Tradi- 
tion on record and to make a few suggestions as to wliat happened 
to bring about the death of Prince Mawng Lai, and the pnibable 
date of these happenings. The paper may seem fragmentary and to 
lack a positive background. Tliis cannot be avoided as the tradithm 
itself gives us little help in clearing up an obscure liistorieal <‘veut. 
The movement of the Thai south to Nakorn vSri Dhammaraj aial into 
the Malayan peninsula is a matter of some historical importauco, and 
forms a glorious page in the history of the Thai people. This epi- 
vSode is one of the most important events in the establishment of th<‘ 
Thai power in Sukliothai, and had far reaching results. *Tlns episode 
is being dealt with by me in a separate work. Tliis work is ad\ un- 
ing towards its completion and deals with tlie establisliment of the 
Thai in tlie north in pre-Christian days, and tlieir advance south to 
the Gulf of Siam when they drove the Khmer out of Lavai-atha 
and established themselves in the valley of the Suplian River, 
centuries prior to the consolidation of their power in Sukothai and 
Ayudhya, This work gives out many new theories supported by 
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evidence to show tl)at the Thai people were in the delta of tlie 
Menara Snphan and Chao Phya about the fifth century of the 
Christian era. 

As tliis paper is one dealing witli a phase or period in history, 
it may seem out of place to talk about such trivial matters as Love 
philtres. But as it was due to the use of a love pliiltre that the death 
of Mawng Lai and many persons was brought about, and the Tliai 
were thus enabled to push south, I feel that the Love pliiltre in this 
particular case is of some importance. Love philtres, their prepara- 
tion and use are interesting, and as tliis Love philtre belongs to the 
tj^pe known as Nam Man Prai, I propose to give some information 
about it in a separate paper. 
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ABOUT A LOVE PHILTRE. 

K^WN To The Siamese As Nam Man Prai — Spirit Oil. 

By Francis H. Giles. 

In the “ Koli Lak Tradition’’*, which I publish in tliis Journal, 
it is stated that a Chinese Prince was given by his grandfatlier, 
living in the realm of the gods, a potent love philtre composed of 
of wax, powder, and sandalwood oil. There can be no <|uestion that 
this love philtre is tlie Nam Man Prai spirit oil, knowii 

to the Siamese. The ingredients for making this love philtre were 
revealed to Prince Muak by the spirit of an ancestor, and the philtre 
was used by Prince Muak to gain the love of Yom Poey, the beauti- 
ful daughter of Prince Mawng Lai. ''Fhe use of tin’s love philtre led 
to happenings of great historical importance, which are recorded in 
1113^ paper “The Koh Lak Tradition.’* Love is a mj^'sterious influence 
which attacks the human race, and as love may be gained by the use 
of a love philtre, it may interest the readers of tliis Journal to learn 
how this love potion is made. The details are somewhat grnesorae. 
One oE the first essentials is to obtain a fresh corpse and, if the corpse 
is that of a woman who died while pregnant, the love philtre will be 
very powerful. Bodies of persons male or female, who have died an 
unnatural deatli, can also be used, but the potion is less efficacious. 
The doctor wlio intends to obtain the spirit oil proceeds to tlie 
cemetery late at night accompanied by two assistants. He takes 
with him a knife, a cane on wdiicli talismanic figures or letters have 
been inscribed, cotton thread which has been subjected to magic 
incantations, eight pieces of cloth on which talismanic figures have 
been written, having magical powers, to be placed at the eight 
cardinal points of the compass as a protective measure, a candle 
known as “the Candle of Victory” with a wick made of 
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nine twisted threads of cotton, a piece of bees-- wax of the wt'i^lit of 

one balit, a.s well as some consecrated 'water and grains oi rk'o which 
have been subjected to magical mcantations. Implements i^r digging 
up the corpse are also taken. 

Before commencing tlie work of exliumiiig the ct)rpst‘, it is 
necessary to place the consecrated thread r<iund tlie a)‘ea ul tin* gra\eL 
and the eight pieces of cloth inscribed with talismanic figures have 
to be placed one at each of the eight cardinal points iif tlie compass. 
The doctor sits within this magic circle and. placing hims^di in a 
spiritual trance, invokes the spirit of the dead person to come forth. 
Tlie spirit, on thus being conjured up, comes out of the gra\'e, stand- 
ing before tlie doctor, in many cases having the height of a palm 
tree. The doctor, uttering certain incantations, exorcises the spirit 
that it may become reduced in size by throwing charmed grains of 
rice at the apparition. The spirit gradually loses its great stature, 
shrinks, and eventually sits before the doctor \vitli bowed liead. The 
spirit being now of normal size raises its arms and embraces the 
doctor. Wliile the spirit sits in this posture, embracing the doctor, 
tlie latter lights the Candle of Victory and applies it to the forehead 
of the corpse in order to obtain the humours of the brain. Should, 
however, a sufficient quantity be not obtained, tiieii the doctor applies 
the candle to the chin until the vessel is filled. 

Having obtained a sufficient quantity of the oil secretions of the 
dead body, tlie doctor applies the Candle of Victory to tlie elbows of 
the corpse, which gradually loosens, its hold and disappears of its 
own volition. 

Another method adopted for obtaining the fluid matter from a 
corpse is as follows : — The earth of the grave covering the upper 
portion of the corpse is removed so as to be able to undo the funeral 
wrappings that the corpse may rise to a sitting posture. A post is 
ddven into the earth, to which the corpse while in this position is 
tied. The doctor tlien proceeds to drain off the liquid from the fore- 
head or chin by applying a lighted candle. Should the corpse have 
a wax mask on its face, this must be taken ofi. A wax mask is very 
generally placed on the face of a corpse. If the spirit is a very 
poweiful one, it will attempt to prevent the doctor from finding the 
head of the corpse. Wherever the doctor my dig, he meets or ""finds 
the feet of the corpse. In such cases it is necessary to dig out the 
whole corpse, but even then the spirit will fight to prevent the doctor 
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obtaining liis desire. It sometimes happens that, wlien the spirit 
resists and it is necessary to expose the whole corpse, the spirit will 
drag the grave dig'ger into the grave and hold him by the liead. 
When the spirit behaves in this manner, the doctor takes a cane and 
l)eats the corpse until the spirit releases its hold on tlie digger, and 
he is able to escape from the grave. Sometimes the spirit is so 
determined to prevent the doctor carrying out the operation, that 
when the grave is uncovered, no corpse is found. It has disappeared. 
The doctor has then to corapel the spirit to return by using certain 
necromantic incantations, and at the same time to sjnnnkle the area 
marked off by the consecrated thread and talismans witli lioly water 
and cliarmed grains of rice. 

It is not necessary to boil or do amThing with tlie fluid matter 
obtained from a corpse. The vessel into which the fluid is drained 
is closed and sealed with a piece of cloth on wln’ch talisraanic signs 
have been inscribed. This vessel is then placed in a new earthen 
pot whicli is again sealed in the same manner. 

The pot holding the spirit oil is kept in the liouse placed on an 
altar liigh above the heads of those living in the lumse. Food, that 
is a little rice and fish or meat, must be presented to tlie spirit twice 
a daj^ Should the doctor neglect to make tliese offerings of food, 
then he is asking for trouble, for the spirit which lias become imngiy 
will enter the body of tlie doctor and begin to eat his entrails. The 
hunger of a spirit must be satisfied like that of a mortal. It is for 
this reason that the ancients sa^^: that 

is '‘Tlie spirit doctor dies by tlie hand of a spirit, the snake charmer 
by the poison of a snakeT 

Tliis spirit fluid is of great potency and can be used for many 
purposes, that is, to create a feeling of love in the lieart of one who is 
touched therewitli, or to cause pains in the stomach, headache, or any 
otliei* ills. Tlie fluid can be mixed with food or u-ater, and taken by 
tlie person treated, or it can lie rubbed on the l^ody or flicked by the 
finger on to tlie body, whicliever is the easier to do, according to the 
circumstances in eacli particular case. Whatever the purpose of the 
user of this potion may be, there is a specific incantation. Should the 
love of any woman be obtained by using this philtre, trouble always 
follows, for the woman becomes ill, her arms and legs are affected 
and before long she dies. Should this love philtre be taken from a 
male corpse and applied to any one to attain any object wliat- 
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soever, it is difficult to exorcise or cast out the npirii fi’oiii the person 
within wlxorn it has entered. - ' ■The- doctor who may so attempt to cast 
the spirit out, sometimes finds it to be so obstinate aial olMhirate that 
it refuseKS to leave, ]‘ts fleshly home. It is nob an iineumnioii occur- 
rence for a 'spirit doctor to have to flee for his life when he micoiint- 
ers a spirit of this nature. 

There is still another method of producing this pf)tion. It is to 
take the wax mask from the. corpse of a person wlio has died an 
unnatural death and then to obtain three skulls of persons who have 
also died in this manner. The skulls are used as the tripods on 
which the pot is placed for boilmg tlxe ingi^edients. The ingredi^.mts 
are the wax, some oil mixed with medicine, the eouijKmiml parts of 
which have not been divulged. This conctxction is placed in a pot 
which is put on the three skulls and boiled by using thia‘i‘ tliflerent 
kinds of wood as fuel. The pieces of firewood have to lie chaniied 
by liaving talismanic signs written on each piece. The spot at which 
the hoiling takes place should be at a point where three ]*oads meet, 
and the actual boilmg place must he marked (>fi‘ by consecrated 
thread and talismanic charms placed at tin"* i‘ight cardinal points of 
the compass, to prevent the ingress of any interfering spirit. The 
spirit doctoi*, sitting in a posture of meditation, liolds the Candle of 
Victory in his hands, clears his mind of all earthly attachments and 
infatuations, so as to be in touch with the spirit world. He recites 
certain incantations before the boiling pot. Slionld the spirit dcK-tor 
he well versed in magic or the occult sciences, spirit ap]jar;tioiis in 
\arious forms will hover about the three skulls. It is then known that 
tliis potion will be efficacious, hut it is not so patent as the spirit fluid 
obtained in the manner described above. When the concoction has 
been sufficiently boiled, it is poured into a dish covered and sealed 
with clotli or metal on which talismanic signs })ave hem inscribed. 
Tliis potion must be kept in a place liigh up and the spirit fed t^vei'j' 
day. It is used in the same manner as the spirit oil or fluid, 
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AM AMCIEMT CHINESE BLOOD TEST FOR PROVIMO PARENTAGE. 

By Francis H, Giles. 

The reign of the Emperor Jin~tcliong, of the Sung dynasty, 
covered the period from A. D. 1023 to 1063, although it would seem 
that a lady in the palace, either the Emperor’s mother or step- 
motiier, wielded power for the first ten years of the reign. Imperial 
Commissioners were appointed and required to travel throughout the 
provinces for the purpose of hearing and redressing the grievances of 
the people. The work of tJiese commissioners not only brought them 
in contact wdth people of all classes, but required a careful and just 
examination of the acts and doings of the provincial officials from the 
highest to the lowest. Members of the Imperial family were not 
exempt fi‘om tlie scrutiny of these commissioners. When these men 
were possessed by tlie high qualities of fearlessness, justice and 
probity, whicli actuated them in redressing wrongs, the results of 
their work were most beneficial, and helped largely to make the 
people revere and honour the Emperor. Wlien any of these men 
lacked the qualities mentioned, and were moved by desire for gain or 
self-aggrandisement, then they failed in their office ; the hardships of 
the people were enhanced, and the name of the Emperor became a 
byword throughout the land. In those provinces where the Gover- 
nors and those in authority Avere good men, the people were liappy. 
But many of these commissioners, and many of the provincial officials 
were men in wliom self-interest came first. It would seem that many 
of the imperial commissioners did not carry out tlie work entrusted 
to them in accordance with the wishes of their Imperial master. 
There was one among them, however, possessed by a strong sense of 
dut}^, in fact so strong that he could not be moved from the path of 
justice. This man was Pao Leng Tu He knew nought of 
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wR)iigv lie was Uie embodiment: of ■■ good. He possessed a sense of 
justice beyond the ordinary, and was also in a Iiigli degree psychic. 
Pao Leng Tu was a seer, and relied on his imirvellons powers of 
iiitiiition and insight to help him in unravelling the most intricate 
and obscure cases. The name Pao Leng Tu is revered to-day, »ime 
900 years after his death, throiiglioiit the leiigtli and )>readth 
of China. 

The work of Pao Leng Tu was of such a high charactei' that 
many of his more important decisions have been c<.dJeettM] and jaib- 
lished, by Chinese scholars. I haj)pened, two months ago, to come 
across a collection of some of these decisions. I read them and 
became much interested, for they showed tliat Pao Leng Tu feared 
jiouglit, and was prepared to sacrifice his life on liis ideal of justice. 

In Cases TS'os. 53 and 62 reference is inade to a Chinese blood 
test, for proving parentage. In fact, in Case Xo. 53, Leng lu 
ordered the exliiimation of a corjise in order t<j apply the blood 
test, and prove a point of disputed parentage. I became miicli inter- 
ested, the more so as I knew that Professor Lamisteinei*, of Vienna, 
liad in 1901 proved that the blood of the human race is divided iiitt) 
four groups. By using the methods of Professor Laiidsttiner and 
other scientists who followed him, it was possible to prove, provided 
one knew the blood group of the mother and elnld, to which group 
the father belonged. Marriages between parents of tlie same blood 
group always produce children of that group, and marriages between 
parents belonging to different blood groups produce ebiklren belong- 
ing to eitlier tlie father’s or the mother’s blood group. This grouping 
of the blood by Professor Landsteiner is of paramount importance in 
cases of blood transfusion, for it seems that in sncli cases tlie blood 
taken from one person and put into another must belong to tiic same 
group. These blood groups are intact and are not affected by race, 
colour, or climate. I have been told that the blood groups of the 
gorilla and chimpanzee are the same as in human beings. Xow, let 
me get back to Pao Leng Tu. The facts recorded in Case Xo. 53 
are as follows : — 

In the city of Tang Kia there lived a man named Eng Kien 
possessed of great wealth. Eng Kien was a man of kindly nature. 
He was always helping others, and therefore the people liad the 
greatest affection for him. He had one daughter, named Siii Xling, 
but no son. The daughter was married to long Kheng. When Eng 
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Kion was 78 years of age, his son-in-law became so convinced that 
lie would succeed to tlie great wealth of his fatlier-in-Iaw, that wlien 
in Ills cups he would boast about it to his companions. This talk 
cauic. to the ears of Eng Kien, when he was 80 years of age, and it 
so annoyed him that he decided to attempt to frustrate the anibi- 
ti<jiis <jf his son-in-law, by taking unto himself a new wife in order 
to detain a son. The old man was successful. A son was given birth, 
bo in due course by the new wife. This son was given the name of 
Eng Leng Chong. When this son was born to Eng Kien, his son-in- 
law became much perturbed, and showed this in his manners to Ids 
father-in-law. The old man, in order to prevent trouble, told liis son- 
in-law not to be upset, for he would enjoy the property on his death. 
When Eng Kien died, the son-in-law came into possession of the 
estate and administered it. When Eng Leng Chong arrived at the 
age of 20, he demanded the return of his father’s estate from leng 
Kheng. The latter refused and a case was brought by Eng Leng 
Chong in the district Court claiming his father’s property. leng 
Kheng contested the claim of Eng Leng Chong, stating that Eng Leng 
Chong was not the son of Eng Kien, and that Eng Kien had not made 
a will in his favour. The district Court accepted the evidence of 
leng Kheng as hiial, and dismissed the suit. Eng Leng Chong brought 
his case before Pao Leng Tu, who sent for leng Kheng. The latter 
liaving made a statement similar to that made before the district 
Court, Pao Leng Tu decided the case thus: 

According to Chinese law the status of male and female children 
is diderent. If a girl is married into a new family, that is the family 
of lier husband, it absorbs her and she can no longer serve her father 
and mother. In the case of a son, however, he lives with his father, 
serves his father and mother, and is thus entitled to tlie property of 
his father and mother. If a son who has received the estate of his 
fatlier and mother, desires to give a portion to a sister, because they 
were born to the same parents, there could be no objection. Should 
a daughter, although married, continue to live with her parents who 
had no son, then such daughter would be entitled to the estate of her 
father and mother. Where there are several daughters but no son, 
the daughters who live with their parents and serve tliem, would 
l)e entitled to the estate. In a case where there are both sons 
and daughters, all living with their parents at the time of their 
parents’ death, such ciiildren would be entitled to the estate in the 
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following shares. The sons would receive two-thiitls ; and the 
daughters one-third. When there are only a son and a daughter, and 
thivS Bf>n is a minor at the time of the death of the parent, the daughter 
shall administer the estate till the son attains his majority, when the 
estate must be handed over to him. As this provision applied to the 
property of Eng Kien, claimed by leng Kheng, Pao Leiig Tu ordered 
leug Kheng to hand over the whole of the property to Eng Leng 
Chong. Wlien leng Kheng heard this decision, he said that it ’was in 
accord witli tlie law and justice, but he would raise another point to 
contest tlie claim. This point was that Eng Kien having reached 
the age of 80 when Eng Leng Chong was born, all people felt that 
this ciiild could not be his son. Pao Leng Tu replied that the 
aiicieats held that a man of 80 years of age could liave a child, for 
males ■were different in this matter from females. But, he added, if 
you still doubt whether Eng Leng Chong is a true son of Eng Kien, 
then 1 will order that the corpse of Eng Kien he exhumed and 
apply the blood test. Pao Leng Tu explained that the blood test would 
prove parentage, for if a reputed son cut his finger and allowed 
drops of blood to fall on the bones of a reputed father, and if the 
two were really father and son, then the blood wdiich had fallen on the 
bone would soak into, and be absorbed by the bone; but if the two 
persons were not father and sou, then the blood would run oft' the 
bone, leaving no trace. 

Thereupon Pao Leng Tu ordered that the body be exhumed. 
The blood test was applied, and it was thereby proved that Eng Leng 
Chong was a true sou of Eng Kien. long Kheng was ordered to 
hand the property over to Eng Leng Chong. 

Case No. 62 is different in its subject matter from No. 53. 

In Case No. 62 three Buddhist priests, who had established 
themselves near a pass over a mountain, murdered an official and his 
wife with their servants when travelling over this hill on transfer to 
a new district. The three priests seized the daughter named Simi 
and compelled her to pander to their lecherous desires. They forced 
the girl to shave her head and to dress in the garb of a Buddhist 
priest. As there was a shortage of food in the district, the party of 
four moved from place to place begging alms. After the girl had 
been in the company of these three rascals for six months, they came 
to the town where it so happened Pao Leng Tu was in residence. 
During the night Pao Leng Tu dreamt that he saw a melon plant 
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with four fruits. When lie woke up he had occasion to go about 
his business, and on the way met three Buddhist priests begging 
alms. One of these men had a head shaped like a melon. This 
sight brought to memory the dream, and when Pao Leng Tu arrived 
at the place wliere he was staying, he sent some of his men to bring 
the three priests before him. When they appeared, Pao Leng Tu 
examined them, and they admitted that there was a fourth member 
of their party, who had remained at the inn. Pao Leng Tu sent for 
this fourth priest. On arrival Pao Leng Tu suspected that this 
person was a woman. When she sat down she began to cry and begged 
Pao Leng Tu to redress the wrongs which she had suffered at the 
hands of the three wretches masquerading as priests. Pao Leng Tu, 
having obtained confessions of their guilt from the men, ordered them 
to be beheaded. Simi was told to return to her relations. This she 
did, and in due course married a new husband, her former husband 
having been murdered at the same time as her parents by the three 
wretches who had seized and ill-treated her. Many years later when 
her son by the new marriage was travelling to take up an official 
position, he travelled with his mother by the same route as SimPs 

[ parents had travelled before. When Simi came to the mountain pass 
she recognized the place as being the spot where her parents had 
\ been murdered. She searched for their remains and found the bones 

? of two persons. In order to ascertain whether the bones were those 

of her father and mother she used the blood test described in Case 
No. 53. The bones absorbed the blood of Simi and thereby parent- 
age was proved. 

As the Chinese hold that bone is a product of the blood, it would 
appear that the basic idea of the Chinese that parentage can be 
proved by blood-test is not so very different from the modern scienti- 
fic theory in tiffs matter. The Chinese feel that if the two persons 
to whom the blood-test is applied are of the same blood group, then 
their blood would unite. The contrary is the case when they belong 
; ‘ * to different groups ; for we know that, in the transfusion of blood, the 
blood of the donor must be of the same group as that of the recipient, 
otherwise the blood of the two persons will not unite. Blood of a 
; different gi’oup, if transfused, brings about ill effects, soinewdiat 

analogous to the Chinese idea that the hone will refuse to absorb 
i such blood. 



AM ACGOUMT OF A TRIP fVIADE TO ANGKOR WAT IN 1872- 
By the Rev. S. G. McFarland, D. D. 

Foreword. 

Dr. George B. McFarland, a son of the Rev. S. G. McFarland, D. D., 
who visited Angkor Wat in 1872, suggested to me that members of 
the Siam Society might be interested in the description of that 
famous temple as it appeared sixty-five years ago. He gave me a re- 
print of the account written by his father. I found this record to be 
most interesting, and agreed with Dr. George B. McFarland tliat it 
should be published in the Journal of the Siam Society. 

To merely publish the document without any commentary ex- 
plaining tlie relationship between the donor and the author of the 
paper, and giving some details of the archaeological work carried out 
by the French authorities, wmiild have been an easy matter ; but I felt 
that readers of the Journal would be more interested if the account 
were elaborated and brouglit up-to-date. Having this object in view 
I appi'oached Dr. George B. McFarland and asked him if he would 
write a note touching on the more intimate side of the subject, he 
being a son of the author and alive when the trip was undertaken. 
I also asked Major E. Seidenfaden, the Leader of the Archaeological 
Sfcudj^ Section of the Siam Society, to w^rite a short treatise on the 
subject of Angkor Wat. Few men are more versed in thivS matter than 
Major Seidenfaden. The two gentlemen accpiiesced in my request 
and have kindly prepared notes which I think are valuable, and will 
be appreciated by members of the Society. 


28th June, 1937 


President. 
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Visit To Angkoe :'Wat in' 

Herewith a reprint of the description of Angkor Wat by the Rev; 
S. G, McFarland, D. D., issued m l873 :— 

The town of Slani-rap is on a small stream that falls into the 
head of Thalay Sap, or Great Lake of Cambodia. : About six, miles 
north of tlie town, and in the midst of a dense forest, are found the 
ruins of an ancient civilization, the counterpart of wliich is now 
iKWvhere to be found. 

The ruins of a city, of which little else beside the walls and portals 
are now to be seen, and a temple, still in a good state of preserva- 
tion, are the principal objects of interest. This temple, called by the 
Siamese Nakhor Watt, and by the Cambodians Angcor Watt is in 
ISr north latitude, and about 104"^ longitude east from Greenwich. 

These ruins were visited about ten years ago, by the late Henri 
Mouliot, a French naturalist and traveller, who, in speaking of them, 
says : ‘‘This temple is a rival for Solomon's ; grander than anything 
left tons by Greece or Rome." 

Neither history nor tradition can throw any light on the origin 
or age of these wonderful specimens of architecture. The present 
generation of Cambodians and Siamese are as ignorant on these 
questions as their antipodes, and if questioned as to the founders of 
this magiiificient temple, they will say : TJie giants built it " ; “ It 

made itself," ; and “ If man built it, it must have been built by a race 
of more power and skill than any to be found now." The latter it* is 
not dilFicult to credit I 

The present condition of the country around these ruins is in 
wonderful contrast with the magnificence that here lies buried. Tlie 
country, though rich, is uncultivated, being mostly covered with 
forests. The people are poor and very ignorant, having none of the 
arts that once flourished in this valley. 

Inhere are three or four things about this grand structure which 
give it a valid claim to be considered a wonder, viz : the vast propor- 
tions, the unique and symmetrical design, the exquisite skill displajmd 
in the workmanship, and the fact that it is built entirely of stone. 

The visitor is at once bewildered, as in a labyrinth of corridors 
and masvsive towers, and is only enabled, after patient study and 
observation, to see the beautiful symmetry of design in the structure. 
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The approach to the portals of the outer wall is over a co^useway 
seven hundred and fifty feet long and thirty feet wide, paved with 
large slabs of stone neatly and closely fitted, and supported by walls 
of g!*eat thickness. As our elephants emerged from the thick forest 
of ti*eos and came upon this paved way, at the entrance of which are 
two crouching lions, sculptured from a single block of stone, we 
obtained our first view of this magnificent temple. 

This causeway, which leads to the gate, crosses a ditch seven 
hundred and fifteen feet wide, which surrounds the entire outer 
wall After crossing this moat we come to the high gateway of the 
wall. Passing through this portal we come into the space included 
within this outer wall, which contains two hundred and eisflit acres. 
In the centre of this area is the temple. The buildings of tlie temple 
cover an area of nearly ten acres. The space between the wail and 
the temple buildings is now overgrown with thorns and bushes, and 
in some places large trees. This was doubtless once a beautiful lawn 
and garden. 

Commencing from the building or portal, whicli forms the prin- 
cipal entrance, is a second causeway thirty feet wide and a thousand 
and ten feet long, paved with stones, and raised four feet from the 
level of the ground. On each side of this way is a balustrade, form- 
ed of long dressed stones ; and on each side of this causeway, at in- 
tervals, .are six platforms projecting, with several steps leading to 
tlie ground, and on the end of tlie balustrade at the end of the steps, 
are sculptured serpents with seven heads. This second causeway, or 
paved walk, leads to the main entrance of the temple. 

The temple is composed of three distinct parts, or galleries ; an 
outer, middle, and centre, raised in the form of terraces, one above 
another ; the outer one being a rectangle five hundred and eighty- 
eight feet by seven Imndred and fifteen feet ; the centre one an exact 
square, measuring one hundred and seventy feet on each side. The 
building stands exactly Avith the points of the compass, the front 
facing the west. 

On the west and east are five doors and staircases — three in the 
middle, and one at the ends of the galleries at each corner, and three 
doors on each of the remaining two sides. These doors have each a 
portico which projects a few feet from the front. 
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The first terrace is eight feet from the and is ascended by 

a flight of stone steps in front of the middle door: tlie galleries are 
seen stretching away to the right and left, a distance on each side of 
two hundred and ninety-two feet. The roof covering these galleries 
or colonnades, is supported in front by a double row of columns, sur- 
mounted by capitals, formed in each case of a single block of stone. 
The first iW of columns is ten, and the second is seven feet liigh. 
These columns are square, having tlie base and cornice beautifully 
carved, and formed in eacli case of a single block of stone. The 
inner support foi* the roof is a solid wall, covered its entire length, a 
space of six feet wide, with has relief. At the four c<3rners of these 
galleries are towers. 

Passing from the front through tlie first gallery, we come into a 
s<[uare space where two galleries, each of two double rows of pillars, 
cross each other at right angles. This part is in the form of a cross. 
In the four squares formed by these galleries, crossing at right angles, 
are four depressions, each forty-four feet square and six feet deep, 
with steps leading dowm into them from the foot of the galleries. 
These depressions are paved with stone, and are supposed to liave 
been baths. 

Passing througli the colonnade answering to the arm of the cross, 
and ascending fifteen feet, we come to the second, or middle terrace. 
This, like the first, has a row of roofed galleries, supported on tlie 
outside by a double row of pillars, and on tlie inside by a wall with 
blank windows, having turned rounds of stone. Under tlie arched 
roof of this row of galleries are rows of idols. At the four angles are 
towers similar to those of the outer row. 

Passing through the door of this middle terrace we stand in front 
of the liigh stairs which lead to the main Prasat, or centre terrace. 
Ascending these steps, a height of forty feet from the pavement of the 
middle terrace, we come upon the centre one, which consists of a row 
of roofed galleries in tlie form of a square, each side measuring one 
hundred and seventy feet, and corresponding exactly with, the points 
of the compass. This square has also a tower at eacli of the angles. 

The Prasat, or centre tower, is in the centre of this terrace, and 
surrounded by the roofed colonnades, to which it is connected at each 
of the four faces — north, south, east, and west — hy short roofed gal- 
leries, supported each by two double rows of pillars. 
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Such is a iniinature view of this great temple, as seen by one 
passing from tlie front through all the passages that lead up to tlie 
centre tower. Let us now take a more minute view of some of the 
various parts. 

The Prasat. 

This is a tower in the centre of the temple, square at the base, with 
openings, or canopies looking to the west, south, east and north; in 
each of which is a standing idol, built in the wall, and each of these 
four idols facing to the points of the compass. In front of each of 
these standing images are three sitting and one reclining. There are 
then altogether five images in each of these arclied canopies, under 
the tower, and twenty in all the four. 

Over these arched canopies rises the immense conical tower, to the 
height of one hundred and ten feet from the pavement. The pave- 
ment of this centre terrace, as we have already seen, is sixty-three 
feet from the level of the ground, thus making the height of the spire 
one hundred and seventy-three feet. The top of the tower is finished 
with pointed stones ranged in courses around it. 

Leading out from the front of each canopy is an arched gallery, 
with roof supported by two double rows of pillars, each gallery inter- 
secting the middle of the side of the four square set of galleries that 
surround the centre tower. These galleries, as has been shown, are 
one hundred and seventy feet on a side, and consist of an arched roof 
of stone, supported on the inside by*two rows of pillars, and on the 
otlier h};^ a wall. At the angles are four arched towers, similar to 
the centre spire, but smaller. At the angles where these two sets of 
galleries intersect are four depressions, five feet deep, with two pairs 
of steps descending into each. The cornices and moulding around 
these depressions are very elaboi^ate and beautiful. 

This seems to have been the sanctum sanctorum, the holy of holies. 
Here the devout worshippers sat, in these roofed galleries, around 
the Prasat, each one, whatever his position, able to look upon the 
image, the object of liis worship. 

There are three flights of stone steps on eacli side of this square, 
descending to the floor of the middle terrace, one at each angle, and 
one in the middle of the side. The portico or door opening upon 
these steps from the gallery, projects a few feet from the facade, and 
is ornamented with pillars, capitals and arched roof. The front of 
this roof is beautifully and elaborately carved in the form of a ser- 
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pent witli many beads. This serpent is seen winding itself in curves 
with' head erect. 

The Base. 

The base of this terrace, which is forty feet in perpendicular 
height, is laid witli massive stones, which are most elaborately carved 
ill arabesque, and rounded into bold and massive cornice and mould- 
ing. Tlie eye wearies in looking over the multifarious carvings and 
ornamentation of this basement, and the mind is impressed with the 
power and skill of the workmen who brought from a distance and 
placed in position these massive stones, so neatly and closely fitted 
and joined, as even now, after the lapse of ages, to appear almost 
without seam ! The stone in this part of the temple is crumbling. 
Miicli of the beautiful carving in arabesque lias fallen. Around the 
foot of this base are heaps of broken and crumbling stones, many of 
tliem with parts of figures and flowers, which liave fallen from the 
surface above. 


The Roof. 


The roof is arched, and without key-stone. This fact would seem 
to indicate great age. Immense blocks of stone extend from one 
pillar to another, and on these is built the roof in horizontal layei*s ; 
each layer of the two sides drawn in towards each other a little, 
nntil finally the two sides meet at the coping. 

These horizontal layers of stone are bevelled both on the outside 
and inside. The bevel on the outside forms the slope of the roof, and 
that on tlie inside the concave of the arch and the ceiling* of the 
galleries. Under the towers in each of the galleries this arching is 
very imposing, the four corners rising with architrave, frieze and 
cornice, till they meet at the arch, look like four massive pillars with 
their cornices joined. The roof is elaborately carved, and at the eaves 
and gables may be seen the figures of a serpent with seven heads. 


The Pillars. 

In this temple alone there are as many as one thousand five hnn- 
dred and thirty -two columns. These columns support tlie roof, and 
are formed in each case of a single block of stone. The base and 
eapitak ^ neatly carved, Some of these pillars have inscriptions. 
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The Cross. 

After passing tlirough the outer gallery by the front entrance, you 
come upon an open colonnade about ninety feet long, with arched 
roof supported by a double row of columns. Another open coloiiiiade 
with arched roof, exactly similar to this, crossed it midway and at 
right angles, making the form of a cross. The design and workman- 
ship on the inner part of this open court are truly magnificent. 

The elaborations of the work on the roof, the boldness of the 
massive cornice and mouldings at the base, the elegance and symme- 
try of the columns, are truly beyond imagination. One may sit in 
this part of this great temple, and with w^oiider and amazement gaze 
upon this wmnderful work of art with undiminished interest for 
many.: days. v ' , ■ 

Sculptures And Bas-Reliefs. 

All the mouldings, sculptures, and bas-reliefs in this temple, appear 
to have been executed after the building w^as erected. Throughout 
the galleries in various places, are sculptured in the wall figures of 
women. The figures and features of these resemble more tlie Cochin 
Chinese than any other race now found in the East. The bas relief 
on the wall of the outer circuit of corridors is six feet four inches 
wide, and extends around the entire building a distance of two 
thousand six hundred feet, or about half a mile. These sculptures 
represent the story of the Hindoo Ramayana. One part represents 
a battle, wliere the heads of columns are meeting, each preceded by 
its leader in grotesque clothing and armor. Following these are 
fabulous animals, supporting several warriors ; then elephants, lions 
and fabulous beasts, harnessed to chariots filled with the fierce com- 
batants in all imaginable positions, spearing, cutting, biting, choking, 
kicking each other ; the elephants and otlier animals piercing and 
trampling their enemies. 

This splendid structure is surrounded by a dense forest — many of 
the trees of unusually ' large growth — with no inhabitants of the 
country near. In the town of Siam-rap, which is six miles distant, 
all the houses are of a very inferior quality, generally of wood and 
bamboo, and covered with grass-thatch. A few miserable huts of 
Buddhist priests are now standing in front of this grand temple, in 
striking contrast with the skill and perseverance of past ages. 
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Wliat Irnsj?" scenes were once enacted liere ! What a iiiagniliceiit 
display tliere must have been at the dedication oi‘ tin’s lieautiful work 
of art. .■ 

It is a most wonderful structure. The finislita:! aurl perlvet joiuino- 
o£ tlie stones, the carving, the cornices, the coluimis., the capitals, the 
towers, tlie immense stones— everything is a soiircj,' of w( aider. As 
a wiiole, it is grand in its design, masterly in finish, and vei'v impos- 
ing in appearance. 
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A Note Bv ■ Dr. George - B. McFarland,; 'Dealing^^^^^W v/ 

Intimate Aspect, Of Trip To 

■ - ■ Angkor Wat In 1872. ' ■/' 

For ceAitiiries Angkor Wat in the depths of the 

jungle far from the reach of world commerce. The first effort to 
bring it from obscurity was that of M. Henri Mouhot who visited 
Siam and Cambodia from 1858 to 1861, and whose account and 
drawings of xingkor Wat were the first to bring it to tlie notice of 
the world. 

Shortly after his return from Angkor, M. Mouhot went to 
Petchaburi and spent four months in tliat region. This was May- 
August 1861. My father and mother had come to Siam the previous 
year and in 1861 they’’ went to Petchaburi, which then became their 
home for eighteen years. I have no way of ascertaining whether 
my^ father ever met the great naturalist and explorer, but it seems 
not improbable that such \vaH the case. P'rom his own account we 
know Mouiiot sought out the Roman Catholic missionaries wherever 
he went in Cambodia, thougli not himself a Roman Catholic. Com- 
mon nationality would naturally draw them together, and need of 
help also caused him to seek them out. It is quite possible that need 
did not force him to seek out my father, but it is very probable that they 
did meet. Be that as it may, certainly when word came a few 
months later of tlie death of tiie intrepid explorer in the heart of the 
jungle of north-eastern Siam on November 10, 1861, no foreigner in 
Siam was unmoved. The little group was too small to have such 
an event pass unnoticed. Then three years later M. Charles Mouliot 
brought out the two volume account of his brother’s travels and 
discoveries. I am sure my father must have read this with deep 
interest. He lumself was a pioneer and toured extensively over the 
Petchaburi province. The experiences of the ITeiichman were some- 
thing akin to his own. 

My own memory does not go back so far but it does go back to 
January 1872 when, at the invitation of Mr. Frank Vincent, Jr., my 
father left Petchaburi for Bangkok to act as interpreter on the trip 
which that world traveller proposed to make overland from Bangkok 
to Angkor Wat. Great excitement reigned in the McFarland home. 
Even a mere trip to Bangkok filled my childish mind with untold 
excitement. Two nights must be passed en route in the house boat 
and sometimes a third if we were unlucky and missed the tide or got 
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caiiglifc in a jam of boats. The adults foiiiid the trip a very weari- 
801^0 one; not so for us children. There were monkeys swinging 
from the trees, only too ready to come to our bait of bananas. There 
were iguana sunning on the mud or swimming in the water. There 
was an endless panorama of human life on water and on shore. It 
was on one of these boat trips, as I attempted to look out of botii 
sides of the boat simultaneously, that I acquired a iiick-nanie wdrich. 
stuck through adolescence— Perpetual Motion. But this time, I could 
not go. Perhaps it made the excitement all the greater and our 
incessant how of questions about the mysterious wat in the jungle 
and the forthcoming trip must have wearied my father almost be- 
yond endurance — for I was only one of four. But at last he got otf, 
and we children settled down to a wordy discussion of what fatlier 
would see and of the tierce animals lie would slay in tlie 
jungle wilds. 

On January 25t]i, 1872, the little party started from Bangkok. 
Edrtimately a very detailed account is to be found in “The Land of 
the White Elephant ” by Frank Vincent, Jr., and on this I depend 
rather than on my memory, for a lad of six remembers certain trivial 
things out of ail due proportion to things of real moment. 

General F. W, Partridge, American Consul, had also accepted the 
invitation to join the party, which was composed of “three Americans, 
one interpreter, six Siamese, and one Chinese, in all eleven persons ”, 
A Chinaman named Deng was cook and had travelled with M. Henri 
Mouliot to Luang Prabang, and later this servant was with him when 
he died and brought his effects back to Bangkok. 

Mr. VTncent writes, “ A part of my duty was to select and pur- 
chase the food supplies — liquors and provisions in bottles and tins — 
ale, brandy, sherry, and claret, meats, vegetables, biscuits, soups, 
condiments, &c. ; and potatoes, rice, onions, liams, coffee and tea in 
bulk. We intended to rely principally upon tliese, though we also 
proposed to eke out our preserved, condensed, and desiccated victuals 
with the produce of the country through which we would journey, 
viz,, rice, fish, poultry, eggs, and various fruits. I used much time 
in endeavouring to obtain a Camhodiaii interpeter, one speaking 
English, or even Siamese, who was willing to go with us, but met 
with no success. However, Mr. McFarland’s servant was a Cambo- 
dian by birth, and, though he had lived nearly all his life in Siam, 
still remembered sufficient of his native tongfue to be of considerable 
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seinice to us. We took an assortment of medicines, e>specially a 
liberal supply of quinine, three grains of which we were recommended 
to take every morning in our coffee by Dr. Hutchinson. Each one 
had his mattress, blankets, and mosquito netting, thougli all carried 
as little personal baggage as consisted with comfort and liealth. The 
offensive and defensive (esi:)eeially) weapons of the party comprehended 
two revolvers and two or three large bowie-knives. We also carried a 
few scientific instruments and writing and drawing materials, maps 
of the country, a selection of books and old magazines, and I packed 
in my waterproof bags besides a few presents for the King of Cam- 
bodia, Governor of Siamrap, and some other great men. Money was 
carried in several small packages — silver and copper coins — though 
our letters were adequate to secure for us every hospitality and 
attention. These letters were simply official orders from the Siamese 
M mister of Foreign Affairs to governors of the i)rovinces through 
which it would be necessary for us to pass”. ‘‘There are three 
boats. In the first — a four-oar — voyages the General and his ser- 
vant ; next follows a six-oar, with the Missionary and myself ; and 
last goes a four-oar, containing our interpreter, my “boy,” “ Deng” 
the Chinese cook and the greater part of the provisions and bag- 
gage,” Leaving the Consulate wharf the party headed up river, 
tiieii turned into a narrow canal leading directly east. Tlxe old 
record does not state the name of this canal, so the exact route is left 
to coniecture. Two general routes were a possibility. Klong Fra- 
kanong leads from Bangkok to the Bangpakong river. However, it 
enters the Menam Chao Phya below the Consulate, which at that 
time was located where tlie Borneo Company, Ltd., have their wharves 
today. As tlie party headed up river, probably partly to take ad- 
vantage of the tide, this route was certainly not taken. The alter- 
native route was the logical one anyway. Klong Sen Sep was dug 
in 1840 to be used as a military waterway owing to continual 
trouble with. Cambodia. It is also known as Klong Bang Kanat. 
Though it does not itself lead to the Menam Chao Phya, it does join 
with several canals leading to that river. It was doubtless into one 
of these canals that the party turned “ directly east,” passing into 
Klong Sen Sep, wliich branches shortly before reaching the Bangpa- 
kong river. The party probably took the northern route. 
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The boats were aiicliGred about miclijiight.’' On the morning 
of tlie second clay from Bangkok they entered the Baiigpakoiig river. 
They then ascended it about fifty miles to Piachin, tiie residence 
of the Governor. 

The Governor was very gracious and invited the l-jarty to pass 
tlie night in a house he had prepared. They preferred their boats, 
however, and slept there. From this place the party travelled over- 
land. The Governor secured three ponies for tlie ibnericaiis and fcjin* 
bullockcarts for the servants and baggage. 

The party was astir at daylight of the 29th, transferred their 
possessions from the boats to the bullock carts, dispatched the boats 
on their return trip to Bangkok and felt they were really started. 

The road at first led over an even plain, for tiie most part covered 
witli coarse grass, and in the distance were forests and a low range 
of blue mountains. Some paddy was cultivated by the roadside, but 
few dwellings, however, were seen. Those on horseback travelled 
about three miles an hour and the bullock carts hardly twu. Having 
crossed the Bangpakong river they shortly afterward reached Chan- 
takan — about 15 miles from Prachin. V^illagers escorted them with 
torches to the residence of the Deputy Governor, who gave them the 
the use of two newly built salas and provided dinner. As the carts 
were still not to be seen, the provision for their wants was doub- 
ly welcome. 

Their next stop was Krabin. On the 1st of February — one week 
after they left Bangkok, the im*ty crossed the boundary into old 
Cambodia. The party rarely accomplished more than tv'enty miles 
a day. Camp at night was under spreading trees or at some sala. Fires 
were built on every side to ward off wild animals and to provide a 
smoke screen against mosquitos. 

Sesiipan is the next landmark. There the Governor offered 
three elephants, three buffalos and one bullock cart, beside making 
uuiuerous presents. Everywhere Government Officials were most 
courteous and kind. 

Panoum-sok is the next place mentioned in the annals. The 
Governor was himself away assisting in the cremation of a nephew 
in Korat. However the Governor’s wife saw to it that no courtesy 
was omitted and even invited the party to join hers as she was leav- 
ing the following day for Siamrap. Upon hearing that it was her 
intention to travel slowly the Americans decided they would better 
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sot tlieii* own j)ace and so started on ahead. On Febuary lltli the 
piii'ty reached Siauirap, havdng travelled a total distance of 245 miles. 
Of this 30 miles was on the Bangpakong river in boats, and the 
roiiiaiuder — 215 miles — was performed upon horses and elephants, in 
bullock carts, and on foot; the greater part of the journey, however, 
was accoinpiislied on horseback. The time consumed in making this 
trip was seventeen days 

Mr. Vincent writes, “ The Governor of Siamrap having provided 
us with three elephants, on the 13th inst., we started for the ruins 
of Angkor, three and a lialf miles distant, to the north. We took 
but little baggage with us, beiiig rather impatient now that we were 
nearing the main object of the expedition— the ultima Thule of our 
desires and hopes — and so we passed quickly and silently along a 
narrow but good road cut through the dense, riant forest, until, in 
about an hour’s time, on suddenly emerging from the woods, we saw 
a little way off to the right, across a pond tilled with lotus plants, 
a long row of columned galleries, and beyond— high above the beaut- 
iful cocoa and areca palms — three or four immense pagodas, built of 
a dark-grey stone. And my heart almost bounded into my mouth as 
the Cambodian driver, turning towards the howdah, said, with a 
bright flash of the eye and a proud turn of the hp, Isagkon Wat;” 
for we were then at the very portals of the famous old City of 
Monasteries,” and not far distant was Angkorthorn — Angkor the 
Great. ” 

In 1924 my sister, Miss Mary McFarland, visited Angkor and 
while there saw an old Register of Visitors to Angkor. My father’s 
name was the second on the list. When I realized the desire of a 
lifetime and visited the ruins in 1934, I tried to discover, this Regis- 
ter and see for myself that signature. The only information I was 
able to get was that this book had been stolen. It must have con- 
tained many illustrious names gathered over a span of sixty years. 

An interesting episode of my sister’s visit occurred as the 
Curator, now retired, showed her some old pictures of Angkor. She 
recognized them immediately and when he told her that they were 
one of two identical sets but that he did not know wliere the dupli- 
cates were, she replied, ''They are among my cherished possessions 
as they were made when my father visited Angkor in 1872.” 
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The visit to the ruins ended, the Vincent part}' broke up, my 
father and General Partridge returning as they went and Mr. Vincent 
going on to visit Saigon. It is interesting to note how nearly the 
present railway follows the old route taken by the Vincent party. 
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A Note On The ARCHAEOLoaiCAL Aspect Of 
Rev. Dr. S. G. McFarland’s Account Of His Visit To 
Angkor Wat In 1872. 

By Major E. Seidenfaden. 

The President of the Siam Society has asked me to write a note 
dealing with the description of the famous temple of Angkor Wat, 
written in 1878 by tlie late Reverend S. G, McFarland, D. D., and 
being myself one of the devotees of this, to my mind, most magni- 
ficent fane amongst the greatest monuments of the world, I do so 
with much pleasure. 

The ruins of Angkor Wat were discovered, or rather rediscover- 
ed, l)y the French explorer and naturalist, Henri Mouhot, on the 
22nd January 1860 after they had been forgotten by the civilized 
world for >several hundreds of years. 

Mouhot was the first European to give us a detailed description 
of this wonderful temple, and when comparing his account, as well as 
that of Dr. McFarland, with the scholarly descriptions and explana- 
tions as supplied by such experts in the archaeological science as the 
late Major Lunet de Lajonquiere in his great work '' Inventaire 
deseriptif des monuments du Cambodge,” or Monsieur H. Marchal in 
liis excellent '' Guide archeologique aux temples d’ Angkor ”, it is 
really extraordinary to note liow exact is the information given by 
both of the former narrators, though neither of them was trained in 
archaeology. The famous German traveller and encyclopedic savant, 
Dr. Adolf Bastian, visited Angkor Wat during the cold season 1863- 
64 and he has also given an account of his impression of the great 
temple in his book '' Reise durch Kambodja nach Cochinchina His 
description of the bas-reliefs in the outer galleries of the temple is 
more complete, though at times somewhat vague, than that of 
Mouhot and Dr. M.cFarland. A few years later the ruins were again 
visited this time by members of the famous Doudart de Lagree- 
Garnier expedition, which gave an account of their visit on the pages 
of “ Le Tour de Monde 

Other students repeated the description of the temple during the 
following years. To name the most important : — Bouillevaux in 
'^L’Annam et le Cam bodge” 1874; Delaporte : Voyage au Cam- 
bodge” 1880; Moura: “ Le royaume du Cambodge”; Tissandier : 
''Cambodge et Java” 1896; Pavie in his •'^Mission Pavi^” 1898-1904 ; 
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Foiirueiuii in L’Art Klimer ” ; and the veteran archaeologist i^Iajor 
E/ Ayraonier in Ms 1904; followed by the learned 

General de Beylie: “ L’Arch^ hindue en Extreme Orient” 

1907 ; Carpeanx : ‘‘ Les rnines d’Angko^^ 1908; and finally Comaille 
with his “Guide aux mines d’Angkor’’ 1910, for a longtime an 
excellent guide until it was replaced by the more scholarly and up to 
date book by M. Marchal, mentioned above. Such great authorities 
as Messrs. Fiiiot, Maspero, Parmentier, Ooedes, Groslier and Stern 
have of course also added greatly to our knowledge of the temple 
from the archaeological, historical, epigraph! cal and artistic point of 
view. To this must be added the sumptuous illustrated work “ Le 
temple d’Angkor Vat ” I~I II published by Van Oest. 

The date of the construction of Angkor Wat was unknown for a 
long time, it being surmised that it took place either during the reign 
of King Suriyavarman IL, posthumously named Pararaavishnuloka, 
or his successor Dharanindravarman II. Thanks, however, to the 
discovery in 1918 by the writer of these lines of an inscription on the 
door of the inner and southern gopura in the Phimai temple, dated 
1108 A. D., set up by a certain Virendradhipativarman, one of 
Suriyavarman's generals, whose portrait is found in a royal procession 
depicted on one of the bas-reliefs in the galleries of Angkor Wat, it 
can now be said with certainty that the construction of the temple 
was approaching completion, if not completed, by the middle of the 
12th century. ^ The construction must of necessity have lasted for 
many decades. The age of the temple is thus about 800 years. As 
stated above, Dr. McFar]and\s description of Angkor Wat, though 
rather brief, is very precise and as far as it goes only calls for some few 
remarks. On page 38 the Doctor says that the depressions, sur- 
rounding tlie cross-shaped gallery between the outer and middle 
gallery, on their western side, are supposed to be baths. This 
supposition has since been disproved as the depressions in question 
cannot and never could hold water. On page 41 the Doctor says 
that the figures and features of the women (devatas) carved on 
the pillars and walls of the galleries “ resemble more the Cocliin 
Chinese than any other race now found in the East By Cocliin- 
chinese we nowadays understand Annamites, or the mixture of 
Annamites and Khmer living within the confines of that part of 

* Vide Major E. Seidenfaden ‘‘An excursion to Phimai” J.S.S. on pa^e 52 
vol. XVII, Part 1, 1923, 
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Indochina. The Doctor in ay not, however, have been thinking of 
the Ainnxinites, as tlie devatas do eertainly not resemble that people. 

In this connection it may be of mterest to quote Moiihot who, in 
Ills postlmmoiis work “ Travels in the Central parts of Indo-China, 
Siam, Cambodia and Laos/’ Vol. II, p. 24, says When looking at the 
figures in the bas-reliefs at Ongcor, I could not avoid remarking the 
strong resemblance of the faces to those of the savages ” ( i. e. the 
Kha or Moi ). These remarks, coupled with my own observations, 
seem to be confirmed by M. Marchal, Chief of the Archaeological 
Service of Ecole Framjaise d’ExtiAme Orient, in his recently pubiislied 
stiid 3 ^ “Des influences etrangeres dans Tart et la civilisation Khmers” 
( Saigon 1936 ). As the opinions voiced by this experienced 
archaeologist have a direct bearing on the forms of the art exhibited 
ill the galleries of Angkor Wat and in other Khmer temples, besides 
being of general interest to the students of the civilisation of the 
ITar East, I shall venture to quote M. Marchal at some length. M. 
Marchal says that the Khmer civilisation is constituted of two elements, 
a M5n, which brought to it the Hindu culture with its literature and 
religions, and a Malay or Indonesian, which transmitted to it the 
remains of a very ancient civilisation, the so-called Oceanian, whose 
cradle is Unknown, but the traces of which are found from Central 
America via the Pacific, Insulinde and India to Madagascar. Too 
long students of art have classified the art of the Khmer as a simple 
branch of the Indian art. However true that may be of the begin- 
nings, the Khmer art little by little transformed all the Indian 
elements till in the Xllth century A. D. it represented an art totally 
difierent from the origins. 

Before continuing to quote M. Marchal I should like to point out 
that one of tlie most important elements, physically speaking, in the 
composition of the Khmer people, is the dark negroid strain due to 
mixture of the Mon-Indonesian with the former Melanesian popula- 
tion. Tliis Melanesian imprint is clearly shown in the features of 
the statues of the so-called classic (Angkor) school of art with their 
bulging foreheads, broad noses and thick lips as well as their short 
chins, features wdiich are very common to meet among the present- 
day rural population of Cambodia as well as among the primitive 
Chong, Samrae and Kui. The same observations hold good for the 
also so-called Dvaravati art, where the oldest images of the Buddha 
are finely featured almost pure Giipta art, but little by little they 
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deteriorate and take on tlie features of tlie local population, i. e. they 
become almost negroid with curly hair, broad noses, Iralging fore- 
heads and thick lips (see for instance the stone images of the Buddha 
exhibited in the outside inches in the gallery of Wat Benchatnabopit). 
Mr. le May and I have observed and studied this transformation for 
years, and our opinion is now confirmed by M. Pierre Dupont in his 
recent publication “ Art Siamois” ( which forms a part of “ Mtisee 
Guiinet — Catalogue ”). The original M6n were probably fair skinned 
people, and HO are many of them to-day, but the mixture with the 
Melanesian population created a dark somewhat negroid type beside 
the original fair one. 

With regard to the Oceanian civilisation it seems that Bastian 

^ ■ ..o 

had also some vague ideas of the existence of sucli a one. In his 
above quoted book, vol. II, p. 107, he says that the Biiddliist apostles, 
who extended their mission activities right over to Celebes, are met 
with in the myths and the art of the Polynesians and in Mexico, 
where they are depicted as umbrella-carrying, legendary personages, 
iinall}?' to disappear somewhere in South America. 

M. Marchal further says that it seems that there were two 
ancient currents of civilisation which profoundly left their mark 1)oth 
in Asia and Oceania, extending even as far as Central America and 
Madagascar. 

One current brought the civilisations of Egypt, Sumer and 
Akkad via India to the Far East where it met the Oceanian civilisa- 
tion. The impact of this meeting caused the formation of new 
elements of culture in China, Indochina and Java. It is thus not 
only in India that we have to search for affinities witli the Khmer 
art but also in Cliina, Polynesia and in the Maya art of Central 
America. 

M. Marchal thereafter draws the attention to several details, 
which are not of Indian origin, such as the shape of the temple 
(or palace) roofs in China, Annam, Cambodia and Siam, with their 
turned up corners and their wooden rafters carved in the like- 
ness of snakes. Though no such wooden buildings have been 
left us from the golden era of Cambodia, M. Marchal does not 
doubt that such ones did exist during that time. As M. Parmen- 
tier says, these roof constructions represent something autochthonous 
for the whole of the East, i e, from Indochina to Oceania (including 
the Moi or Kha region, Sumatra, Celebes, etc.) while it predominat- 
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ed in Java in the curved, roofs of the civilisators of BoroTbiidiir.” 
Examples of this Javanese roof style may be seen in this country 
in the “salas” in front of Wat Benchamabopit, Bangkok, and those 
flanking tlie great Naga staircase on the northern face of tlie giant 
stupa Phra Patoincliedi, Nakhon Patom. As regards particularly the 
tiered roofs and the snake motif as decoration on the Tliai and 
Khmer temples, Carl Bock, author of “ Temples and Elephants/’ as 
well as I myself, pointed out the striking resemblance to the an- 
cient Nordic wooden “Stave churches/’ which date back to tlie 12th 
century A. D. (though this style is undoubtedly much older, having 
been used in the old Scandinavian feasting halls long before the 12t]i 
century) and of which a few ones are still in existence in Norway 
and Sweden. Though I do not dare to propound any new theory 
about the relations between the temple roofs of Indochina and those 
of ancient Scandinavia, still it does not seem unreasonable in view of 
Professor Oswald Siren’s flnds of stone reliefs in China, of which 
almost exact counterparts have been found on tlie island of Gotland, 
Sweden, to believe in a common origin, perliaps somewhere in Central 
Asia. 

According to M. Marchal another non-Indian element of the 
Klimer art is the Jiead of the monster Makara or Rahu, in China 
called T’ao T’ien and in Java Kala. He points out the role whieli is 
played by tlie head or mask in the Ma 3 ^a art and in Oceania. Tliis 
head of the Makara is of course a very favourite element of art in 
the Khmer lintels, and compositions including it have been classified 
by Lunet de LajonquieiHi under III of lintel decorations.^ 

M.. Marchal traces the origin of this element to the liead hunting 
habits of certain primitive people who use the heads of slain enemies 
for protective magical purposes. In this connection I would add that 
■Dr. Leonhard Adam in “Man,” January 1936, p. 9, has published a 
very interesting illustrated note on a T’ao T’ien mask used as decora- 
tion on an ancient Iwonze bell dating back to the times of the Chou 
dynasty in China (C^ 1050-250 B.C.). Dr. Adam finds the vsame motif 
in certain wooden carvings executed by the Haida Indians on the 
coast of North-West America. 

The cult of the snake, naga or dragon, M. Marchal says, had its 
origin in Mesopotamia, not in India, and from there it spread to India, 
Indochina, China and even to Mexico (the feathered snake) while, as 

VidTijETvo^ ^ ■ ' : 
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alroady said above, the snake inotif was very popiihir in ancient 
Scandinavia for decorating both its wooden buildings and its war 
sliips. The latter were called dragon vessels froni their bows wliich 
wore carved in the likeness of serpents heads (also !aet with in 
ancient war canoes in Siam, Cambodia and in Polynesia). Marchal 
also compares the Phimanakas in Angkor Thom with the Ziggiirats 
of Mesopotamia and the Teocallis of the Mayas in Mexico and 
Tucatan. The union of the King of Cambodia witli the serpent 
diviiiitv Inrs its counterpart in the civilisations of Sumer and Chaldea.. 
Even the Garuda is of non-Indian origin ; it hails from tlie ancient arts 
of Egypt, Sumer (3000 B. C.) and Assyria. 

The Cyclopean walls, besides in Cambodia, are also found in Peru 
(and on certain Polynesian islands), while a number of modes of con- 
struction are common for Cambodia and Central America. 

All thevse non-Indian elements should go to prove M. Marchars 
contention that the Khmer art (and architecture) is of a hybrid com- 
position containing many divers and strange elements. The exclama- 
tion so often heard from visitors to x\ngkor the Magnificent : — I 
never saw the like in the whole of the world ” is therefore well 
understandable. 

Finally a word about the human tjq^es depicted in the bas-reliefs 
of Angkor Wat. We have seen that Dr. McFarland saj's that they 
resemble Cochi nchinese, and that that saying cannot mean the 
Annamite population of present day Cochiuchiini. ]\[ouhot thinks 
tliat tlu^ type of the sculptures revsembles tliat of tlie Klia. M’. Marchal 
says that tlie type of soldiers and chiefs represented on tlie bas-reliefs 
in the great temple of Bantay Chmar corresponds exactly to tlie 
physical type of the Maya priests and warriors as depicted on their 
sculptures. Common for these two types are the flat skulls, narrow 
foreheads, receding chins, curved noses, fleshy and hanging lips. This 
statement is of more tlian ordinary interest as it may point to a com- 
mon origin of the Kha and Aineriiidians. The Khfi or Moi popula- 
tion is, however, far from being homogeneous, several of tlieir largest 
tribes being closely related to the Cham or Malays. The problem 
raised by M. Marchahs investigations should be taken up for further 
examination by competent anthropologists without delay. 

When Mouhot and later Dr. McFarland and his party visited 
Angkor Wat, many parts of that splendid fane were much ruined 
md everything, with tlie exception of the cliausees and upper 
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portions of the towers, was overgrown with, thick thorny jungle, 
which made all movements difficult. 

Next to destructive man the luxuriant tropical vegetation, es- 
pecially tlie banian trees with their long penetrating air roots, is 
the most deadly enemy of deserted rnonurnents even if tliese be 
massive stone buildings. Once the roots of such a parasite has got 
inside a tiny crack in a wall, they will little by little succeed in 
widening that crack and in the end break the whole wall asunder 1 
Even some years after tlie French had taken over the temple area of 
Angkor access to the ruins was very difficult, due to the thick jungle 
siiiTOundiiig them, as will be seen from the excellent pliotographs 
published in a contemporaneous album called “Indo-Chine, pittoresque 
et rnonumentale — Ruins d' Angkor’’ by M. Dieuleiils. All this has 
lono^ aox) been altered for the better, thanks to the energetic and care- 
fill labours carried out by the Archaeological Service of the Ecole 
Fran^aise d’ExtiArne-Orient. 

Led by such mastei’ architects and savants as Parmentier and 
Marelial, not to forget Comaille the pioneer, tlie great work of clean- 
ing up and restoT'ing has now gone on for years. The jungle has 
been cut down and the huge temple tliorouglily cleaned out, and over- 
all where repairs were possilde and justified repairs have been made 
with the material on tlie spot. Stones fallen down have been put 
back into their original place ; cracks, through which the rain was 
penetrating, have been closed, and all has been carried out in such a 
way tliat large portions of tliis beautiful temple can no longer be 
called rnins. The French archaeological service has merited well, 
not only of the Fatlierlaiid, and this includes the Land of the Kluner, 
but of tlie whole of the civilized world, and especially among all 
those who love art for art’s sake. 


Bangkok, 23rd May, 1937, 


Erik Seidenfaden. 
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THE RACES OF INDOCHINA. 

Some friends, Iiaving read my review of the late Sir George 
Scott’s booh ‘‘ Burma and Beyond ”, published in J. S. S., vol. XXIX, 
pt. n, liave drawn my attention to certain statements made in that 
review ( p. 142 ) and asked for a clarification of my views on the 
racial questions in Indochina. It is quite true that I liave quoted 
Mr. F. H. Giles (Phya Indra Montri) as saying that he thinks that the 
Riang people were the autochthones of Burma. Mr. Giles now in- 
forms me that by saying vso he did not mean the true aborigines, i. e., 
the very first inhabitants of that country, but oni}’ a very ancient 
people. 

Though I think that my personal opinion has been expressed 
elsewhere (“Anthropological and Ethnological research work in Siam”, 
a lecture given before the International, Anthropological and Ethnolo- 
gical Congress, London, 1st August 1934, published in J. S. S., vol. 
XXVIII. pt. 1, and the Asiatic Reviews October 1934), I shall repeat 
here that according to my opinion the Sernang pygmies formed the 
aboriginal population of Indochina. The Sernang may be immigrants 
themselves, if so they have come from India. Furthermore to quote 
Dr. J. H. Hutton ( see my review of Sir 0. Winstedt’s “ A history of 
Malaya,” p. 154) the Proto-Amtraloids came afterwards and the 
result of tlieir union with the Negritoes were the Melanesoids. The 
proof of or the probability of the correctness of this theory are the 
finds of negrito skulls, and skulls resembling the Papuan, made in 
certain limestone caves in Tongking, and the undoubted strain of 
negroid blood in many tribes in Burma ( the Kachin ) and Cambodia 
( Khmer, Samrae, Kui and Chong ) and also in certain hill tribes in 
Tongking. The Melanesoids were next driven out or absorbed by 
the Austro -Asiatics, i. e., the M6n-Khmer people coming from the 
west. Did the Austro- Asiatics come from west via India, or via 
Central Asia-China? I believe anyhow that some of them came 
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from India, from where they himiglit the megalithic culture of the 
Mundas. A succeeding wave wmre the Proto-Afalays coming down 
i-rom tl)c Idbetaii mareJies in Burma to the Malay Peninsula and 
Iiisulinde. Witii. regard to tlie Sakai these probably represent an 
Australoid people strongly mixed with Indonesians, and as such are 
later tlian the Seiuang. Later waves were the Tibeto-Burinese and 
Sliaii (Thai) in Burma ; the Thai in Siam and French Laos and Tong- 
king. Tile Amiaiuites, who originally were a brancli of the great 
Thai people, came from the coastlands of S. E. China. 

There are no Melanesians left in Indochina or ev'Oii in Insnlinde 
now, tliey having been driven eastwards long ago to J^ew Guinea 
and the western Pacific islands. All the other races are still to-day 
represented in Siam. There are thus negritoes in Pattani and round 
Pattaluiig ; Proto-Malays, the Selu’ng, in Puket : Malays in Pattani 
and Nakon Sritluiinmarat, and plenty of Austro-Asiatics represented 
by Alon ; the Chong in Trat ; Khmer and Kui in Biiriram, Surin and 
Khukan ; Lawa in North Siam; and So, Saek, Khamu andKalu’ng 
in N. E. Siam ; and even a few Kb a ( Brao and Hin Hao ) are found 
along the banks of the ilekhoug. Tibetans we have also in North Siam 
in the form of the Musso or Laiiu or K6 as well as the Lissu “with other 
unclassihed Mongols like the Maeo, Yao and Tin. Mr. Giles says 
that when the Siamese speak of the Kariangs meaning the Karen, 
they are speaking with the voice of racial memory. Now the Riang 
are a Mon-Khmer people and, tbougli I admit that my personal know- 
ledge of the Karen is too slight to go against such an authority as 
Mr. Giles, still I am in doubt as the Karens, so far, have been classi- 
fied among the Sino-Thai. Their language is certainly not a AIoii- 
Khmer tongue. The Siamese designation of the Karen as Kariang 
( Gariang) may be due to a confusion of names. Capitaine Jean 
Rispaud, in hm painstaking analysis called “ Les noms a elements 
nnmeraux des principautes Tai J. S. S., vol. XXIX, pt. II, p. 94, 
says : — “ The ethnical Thai designation Yang leads to confusion. 
While in Siam and Burma it means in generality Karen ( W'hite, Red, 
etc.), the designation Yang dam (black Yang) on the Sino-Burmese 
frontier stands for the Riang, a group belonging to the Palamig-Wa 
which is well known to be very different from the Sino-Thai among 
which are grouped the Karen”. 

I ) also called Pimthu’ng. 
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Mr. GileH tliinlvs tliat there formerly existed a great Kha empire 
stretcliiug from Burma in the west to Tongking in the east, and that 
the Uiane' formed the most important factor in this State. Mi‘. Giles 
has informed me that lie is pi-epariiig a paper on this subject which, 
one must hope, shall prove to be of substantial help in future re- 
searches on the autochthonous populations of the northern parts 
of Indochina-. 

Bangkok, 26th May, 1937. 

Erik Seidenfaden. 



THE RiCE GRAINS FROfVI KHU MU'ANG. 


Ill iiiy siiiall archaeological note on Ehii Mu ang published in the 
J.S.S., vol. XXVII, Part 1, 1934, on p. 107 I say that a well is shown 
ill the middle of the interior moat facing west. This well is called Bo 
KluioSan (the rice well ) because wdien it was dug a thick layer of carbo- 
nized rice grains was encountered at a depth of about 3 metres. I obtain- 
ed some of this stud* and Dr. Kerr, Director of the Botanical Section 
of the Jlinistry of (Jomnierce, wlio kindly undertook to have it ex- 
amined, confirined that it really was rice grains carbonized by heat. 
From the accumulation of a layer of earth of 3 metres thickness 
on the top of the rice it was surmised that the fire wiiich carbonized 
the rice, must iiave taken place long ago, probably at least 250-300 
years ago. I said furthermore that perhaps the carbonized rice was 
the contents of a large rice bin, belonging to the garrison of this old 
temple-fortress, which was burnt down when it was conquered during 
the wars in the middle of the Kith century between the Siamese and 
the Burmese invaders. 

From his retirement in England Dr. Kerr sent me, some time 
ago, a copy of the \vell known scientitic review “ Nature,” No. 3485, 
Vol, 138, of August 15, 1936, which contains a very interesting 
article written by Professor John Percival on “Cereals of an- 
cient Egypt and Mesopotamia.” In this article the Professor says 
that “ All tliese ancient grains, whether taken from underground 
pits, storehouses, tombs or vessels within the latter, are more or 
less carbonized. Naked grains generally exhibit complete carboni- 
zation, becoming changed into charcoal; their appearance suggests 
the action of lire, and they are often erroneously described as 
charred or burnt. The change from the normal to carbonized grain 
is, however, a natural process which takes place at ordinary tem- 
peratures. The carbohydrates, cellulose and starch, of which the 
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cereal grains are largely composed, consist of carbon united with the 
elements of water ; under certain obscure conditions, both become 
slowly dehydrated, leaving behind only the carbon/’ 

Dr. Kerr now seems to be in doubt about his first definition of the rice 
grains as having been carbonized by heat, and he writes to me that in 
view of Prof. John Percival’s opinion, just quoted, he may have been 
wrong and I right (who at that time, in 1924, considered the grain 
in question very old). 

However, having pondered over this problem for some time I have 
arrived at the conclusion that the rice grains must really have been 
carbonized by heat. 

Professor Percival says namely further The dryness of Egypt 
has greatly contributed to the excellent preservation of all kinds of 
objects. In Mesopotamia, however, the other great centre of early 
civilization, the climate and damp soil have led to the destruc- 
tion of most cereal grains and other plant remains, and very few 
specimens of grain from this region liave been recovered 

As the climate and soil of this country, Siam, is much more damp 
tiuin those of Mesopotamia the chances for the preservation of 
cereals buried in the ground is, of course, even smaller than in 
Mesopotamia. I take it therefore as the most probable course that 
our grains in Khu Mu’ang were carbonized by heat and not dehydrated 
slowly by a chemical process, as uncarbonized grains would quickly 
have been destroyed by tlie constant dampness of the soil. In this 
connection it must be remembered that the place of the layer of the 
carbonized rice is in the interior moat, which during the rainy season 
is always more or less inundated. 

Bangkok, 28tli May, 1937. 


Erik Seidenfaden. 


■ “ TERRITOIRES ET POPULATIOfSlS DES CONFINS DU YUNNAN.” • 

. J. SiGUKET. 

pp. 307, couiposed of : text, 260 pp. Bibliography and dynasties, 2 pp. 

Index, 39 pp. ; 

Editions Henri Vetch. 
Peiping, 1937. 

The text consists of an integral French translation of four articles 
in Ciiinese concerning tlie inhabitants and resonreevS of the nortliern 
and western frontier districts of Yunnan. The authors are four 
(JJjinese officials, namely : — 

Mr. Wang Thi-jni, concerning tlie northern and eastern inarches. 
Mr. Chang Chia-pin, concerning the north-western and north 

central area. 

Mr. Li Sh^ng-chiiang, who describes seven non-Chinese races 

in north and west Yunnan. 
Mr. Miao Hiii-i, author of a charming travel diary of a journey 
from Kienchwan across the mountains westward 
to the Me Khong and onwards over the next range 
to the Salwin, containing appreciative references 
to the wild beauty of that sub-tropical Alpine 
land. 

The Index is subdivided into (a), Geographical namevS, 13 pp. 

(b) , Personal names. 5 pp. 

(c) , Non-Chinese races, 2 pp. 

(d) , "^General Index, 19 pp. 

The Chinese characters are transcribed according to tlie French 

system, followed in the Index by an English transcription in italics, 
which has been adopted in this review. 
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At the end of the volume are four rough sketch maps, 

(1) General map of Yunnan province. 

(2) Map of north-west frontier region. 

(3) Northern section of the Sino-Burmese frontier. 

(4) Ethnological chart of western Yurinan. 

Prefaces by the Chief of the Yunnan Bureau of Education and by 

General Long, Governor of the Province, comniend these articles to 
the attention of all patriotic Chinese, whose vigilance towards tlie 
alleged predatory designs of Great Britain may be awakened there- 
by^ — so it is hoped. In these prefaces emphasis is laid upon the 
numerical inferiority of the Chinese in Yunnan, in order to demonstrate 
the folly of the former attitude of China, (contemptuous inditfer- 
ence), towards the non-Chinese residents in her territory. The 
writers submit that tlie foundation-stone of a new policy must be the 
acquisition by the Chinese of a knowledge of their foreign subjects, 
and a determination to convert them into Chinese citizens before 
their sympathies are alienated from China by the Christian Mis- 
sionaries, who seem to be regarded as political opponents. 

The translator in a Foreword claims the significance of this new 
Imperialism on the part of Republican China as his justification for 
presenting to French readers an integral translation of the contents of 
the Chinese edition without cuts or corrections : each of the authors, 
although they are not trained ethnologists, gives the result of his 
personal research and observation: such information is of obvious 
value, even if the form in which it is presented may call for criticism. 

In the opinion of tlie Chinese writers translated by Mr. Siguret, 
the political importance of the Sino-Thibetan and Sino-Burmese 
frontier districts overshadows that of the other frontiers of Yunnan, 
since the Sino-Burmese convention of 1894 postponed the delimitation 
of the frontier north of lat. 25° 35' until such time as tlie features 
and condition of the country should be better known. Ten years 
latter, in 1904, the area in question was inspected by Litton, Britisli 
Consul at Teng-yiioh, in company with Shih Hung-shao, the Chinese 
Resident of western Yunnan. The frontier line suggested by the 
latter followed the water-course of the most easterly feeders of the 
Irrawaddy system in this area ; the line suggested by the British was 
the Kao-Li-Kung-Shan range, which forms the eastern watershed of 
that system, and overhangs the naiTow valley of the Salwin. In the 
absence of any action by the Chinese other than disowning Shih 
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Hung-sliao, the Britisli erected their frontier posts along the line they 
had indicated to him, but it was not until 1926, so we read, that they 
occupied in force the intervening Eiang-Hsin-Po area. 

Near tlie iindelimited south-western frontier- the home of the Wild 
Wa-the British, according to Mr. Li Shfeng-chiiang, are opening up 
silver mines at Pang-hai. Since Panhung, the site of another silver- 
mine, is recognised hy them as within the Chinese zone, he implores 
his government to occupy it in force before the scent of the silver 
hires the British '‘ Tigers and wolves ” to devour it. The alleged 
cupidity of the British, is cloul3tless stressed as a motive for interesting 
the Nanking Government in the Imperialistic policy advocated by 
the authors...," ■ . 

Insubordination towards the central authority on the part of some 
of the inhabitants of Yunnan and their proneness to raiding offer 
sufficient grounds to account for the frontier policy of the British. 
In the eyes of the writers of this hook, however, British policy is seen 
as directed to obtaining a stranglehold over the mountainous country 
through which the Sal win, Me Khong, and Yangtse flow in parallel 
gorges on entering Yunnan from the north. The British are suspect- 
ed of desiring to dominate these mountain ranges, so as to protect 
their right flank in the event of their invading Szechwan from 
Thibet, where tlieir influence is a cause of suspicion to the Chinese. 
For this reason the North-eastern and Northern frontiers of Yunnan, 
adjacent to Szechwan and Thibet, occupy the first place in Mr Wang’s 
review, preceding his notes on the Western districts, parts of which 
are still in dispute between China and Burma. 

The North-eastern frontier district of Yunnan is that part of the 
Yangtse valley between lat. 29°., north, where the river enters Yun- 
nan from wmsteim Szechwan, and lat. 26° 30' where it ceases to flow 
north-south, and begins its eastward course towards the China Sea, 
Before reaching this turning point in its general direction, the Yangtse 
is deflected north-eastwards for 100 km. by the harrier of the so-call- 
ed “Snow Mountains” — Hsiieh-shan-sh^n — round which it has to pass 
before flowing southwards again, when it passes near the town of 
Likiang, which is situated on the west side of the river on its south- 
ward course, below lat. 27° 

Likiang is the most important strategic point in the N. E. frontier 
land, since it both commands the caravan route that passes to the 
west of it connecting southern Yunnan with Thibet, and also forms the 
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gateway for roads running eastward into Szechwan, near which are 
the copper deposits of Ynngpeh and the goldfields of Mnli, the deve- 
lopment of which has been obstructed by the cliieftam of Mnli. 
Yungning, another petty fief northward of Yungpeli, contains the 
most fertile land in the district. From Likianga road running north 
on the eastern side of the Yangtse connects it with Chungtien, tlie chief 
town of the district and famous for its Lamasery, built up over a 
hill, like Hong-kong. From Chungtien a ti’ack crosses the Yangtse 
and connects Chungtien with the most northerly town in Yunnan, 
Atuntze, some 100 km. to the northwvest, on the main caravan route 
over which the tea of south Yunnan is carried into Thibet. Atuntze 
is the seat of several Lamaseries, but of none equal in size to that of 
Chungtien. 

Although this north-eastern area of Yunnan contains but little 
level land, it contains much potential wmalth in its mineral deposits 
east of the Yangtse (which is here knowm as tlie Kin-Slia, or river of 
golden sand”); it also contains grazing land capable of supporting 
large stock and dairy farms. The population is mainly of Tliibetan 
stock, Kii-tsung, whose language, although it differs in pronunciation 
and vocabulary, is Thibetan, and the script transcribes the spoken 
language phonetically. The danses and some of the social customs 
of the KxT-tsung remind Mr, Wang of Europe. 

The Ku-tsung are completely under the domination of their Lamas, 
who forbid the exploitation of the mineral wealth of the coiintiy by 
appealing to the superstitions of the people. Their habit of polyandry 
is attributed to the excess of males and to fears of overpopulation, 
The bloodthirsty savagery of which they are capable is accounted for 
by the fact that the most cultured elements enter the Lamaseries. 

Tlie Ku-tsung of Atuntze and Chungtien are Thibetan at heart 
and Mr. Wang has little hope of converting them into Chinamen. 
Those however in the Likiang area are more promising subjects for 
Chinese evangelisation, since their Lamas are somewhat decadent, 
neither do they enjoy a religious monopoly, having to compete with 
the Tuo-Pao, faith-healers, who exorcise maleficent spirits and possess 
a script which has been studied by Dr. Eock, an American expert in 
Agriculture and Forestry, who has lived for some years in Likiang 
district. Although no details are given in this book on the Mos5 
-Dr. OrednePs Muss6-or Nakhi-they are numerous in the neighbour- 
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hood of Likiaiig.^^^ Dr. Rock’s book on these people is announced in 
Kegaii Paul’s spring list for publication shortly. Dr. Rock is stated 
to hold the belief that the Mosd would be amenable to the influence 
of education. 

Of the Lolo, who also inhabit this area, no details are given in this 
book. 

The North -central area, between lat. 29® and 26® east of the 
vSalwin and west of the Yangtse drainage, is sparsely inhabited by 
people of Thibeto-Burman stock, the Nu-tze and Lisd (Dr. Credner’s 
Lissu) in the north, and by a people of Chinese stock who have de- 
veloped a separate language, the Min-Chien (Dr. Credner’s Mintshia) 
in the south. Dr. Credner’s map shows also Moso in this area, but 
they are not mentioned by tlie wadters of this book, neither are Yao 
or Miao, found by Dr. Credner. 

The chief towns are Weisi, north of lat. 27®, and Lanping, soutli of 
that latitude, with Kienchwan further east on the main route to 
Thibet, — all of them east of the Me Khong. The wealtli of this 
section lies in the salt mines of Liki, on the banks of the Me Kliong, 
from which 200,000 Ih. of Salt are stated to be extracted monthly. 

West of the Me Khong, in the Salwin drainage, are the towns of 
Shangpa and Oliilitzeloli, westward, and north and soutli respective! 
of Lanping. Twelve days journeying over tlie hills to tlie north and 
west of Chihtzeloli lirings the traveller to Changputung, a town on 
the west bank of the Salwin, with a population mainly of Kili-Tze. 

The Kilt-Tze and Nu-Tze are both of Thibetan stock, like the Liso, 
]>ut the Kiii-Tze are a timid and backward people who are exploited 
alike by Liso and Thibetans. The writer of the essay on this section 
regards the Nu-Tze as a link between Liso and Kiii-Tze. Mr. Li 
holds that Ku-tsung, Nu-Tze, and Lisd liad a common ancestry in 
Tliibet. Nu-tze and Liso both emigrated further south than the Ku- 
tsung, but as the Nu-tze emigrated before the Lisd, the latter were 
compelled to wander further south than the Nu-tze in order to find 
land for settlement, and thus lost many of their earlier customs and 
characteristics, which have been retained by the Nu-tze, who remain- 
ed in the vicinity of the Ku-tsung. 

(1) “ Kuitiirgeograpiiische Beobachtungen/’ in J. B. B., XXVII, pt. 2, 
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The Western frontier of Yunnan, north of lot S6^. 

Westward of tlie Kao-Li-Kuiig momitams, in the Cha-Slian district 
( now British territory of the Myitkina triangle ), the main portion of 
tlie population is Kachin. They call themselves Ginthraw : the 
Chinese call them Yeh-J^n, Pii-Man, or Shan-T’oii ( i\[ountaineers ). 
They are supposed to be descended from the origiml inhabitants of 
Yunnan, the Ptii-Man. In addition to Kachin, a few Lisb and Kiti- 
T;ie settlements are shown in this area on the race-chart, together 
with a single group of Pai-Yi situated to the north-west of 
Myitkyina. 

The Western front ier of Yunnan between laL and 26''. 

Kachin predoiuinaate, with a single group of Pai-yi just above 
lat. 25® and just west of the Salwin, near the Tali-Bhanio trade route. 

In both areas the population is scattered, markets non-existent, 
and trade confined to the Chinese merchants who come over in the 
autumn to barter sheep, cattle, salt, opium, etc., in exchange for forest 
products, tiger bones, horns, hides, muse and medicinal lierhs, 
ivory, etc. 

The Western frontier of Yunnan between lot. 23‘' and 25". 

In this area, and in its eastward extension into Yunnan province 
south of Tali, Pai-yi predominate. Onlj^ one Lisb and three Kacliin 
settlements are recorded. 

The Western frontier of Yunnan soioth of lat 23". 

Near to lat. 28° the British frontier crosses east of the Salwin at 
Kxmlong ferry, below which is the country of tlie Wa, part of wliich 
is claimed l)y Cliina. 

Of the seven races above-mentioned, Kacliin, Pai-yi, Wa, Nu-Tze, 
Kiii-Tze, Ku-Tsung, Lisb, extensive notes are given by Mr, Li on 
their spiritual and material culture, social organisation, and language. 
Pliysical antliropology, however, is excluded from tlie survey. Tlie 
notes on the Pai-yi and the Wa will be of especial interest to people 
in Siam, since the Pai-yi areT’ai, and the Wa are akin to tlie Lawa, 
who still survive in parts of Siam. Pai-yi are said to be numerous 
in south-eastern, southern and south-western Yunnan, ( doubtless, 
T*aiclam, Lu’ and Shan.) 

It is to be observed that the Pai-yi of the western frontier profess, at 
least nominally, a Buddhism derived from nortliern Burma together 
with their script, of which specimens are given in this hook. A 
Kachin legend describing the relations of Kachin, Pai-yi and Chinese 
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to each other holds that there were once three brothers, whose names, 
seniority, and relative strength were in the order above-stated. Their 
father dismissed the oldest, Kachin, to the hills, since he alone had 
t])e strength requisite for life there; the steamy valley was alloted to 
the seeond son, Pai-yi, since his stamina sufficed to withstand the 
valley mists ; the fertile lands of the open country fell to the young- 
est son, whose progeny multiplied there exceedingly. This legend is of 
interest in connection with Dr. Gredner’s observation that thePai-yi, 
wherever he encountered them, were always in the tropical, irrigated 
lowlands, l)ut never on the mountains. He believes that the T’ai 
spread into Southern Yunnan and the Shan states from the tropical 
val]e3"s of Kweiclmw and Kwangsi, eastward of Yunnan, and not 
via Szechwan from tlie north, as it was the fashion at one time to 
believe. 

The Kachin and Wa share in common with the Lawa a belief both 
in disembodied spirits of heroes, and in those of the powers of nature. 
Both Kachin and Wa are said to venerate the spirit of a legendary 
hero, Khing-raing, the foremost figure in their hierarchy. 

We are told that the Kachin are organivsed socially on tlie basis of 
a communal ownership of property. Their communism does not 
extend to allowing women equality of status with men. 

Tlie Chinese writers leave no doubt in their readers minds that 
the objects of their ethnological research are political rather than 
scientific. With regard to the insubordinate chieftains of Mnli and 
Yungning, Mi*. Wang realises tliat forceful measiires are required 
immediately in order to obtain proper exploitation of tlie mineral 
resources which the}?' are holding up. Apart from this, his recom- 
iiiendation is rather peaceful penetration than force. He writes : — 

“ Tlxere must be no illusions as to quick results. Let us see whe- 
“ tlier the vspirit and the methods of the Amex*ican and European 
“ Missionaries niay not he applied to our political evangelists who 

come to these regions to spread the gospel of enlightenment The 

“ foxmxer are all adepts in healing : they begin by winning confidence 
“ through their medical skill : they spend money upon charitable in- 
'' stitutions : they give their whole time to learning the local dialects 
‘‘and studying the clxaracter of the people, with the object of coming 

“ as close to them as possible lastly, they open schools where 

“ they carry on the propaganda of their Faith. 
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‘‘ As a result of the experience gained in recent decades, they take 
“advantage of the weak points and the good qualities which they 
“ observe among these people in order to gain their affection and win 
“ them over. They thus obtain conformity from these people wdth- 
“ out applying any compulsion.” (pp. 61-62). 

It may be doubted whether the Christian Missionaries would enjo}?' 
tlie success attributed to them by Mr. Wang if it were their object to 
change the national consciousness of their converts, as Mr. Wang 
would do, converting non-Ohinese people into Cliinaroen, and ultimate- 
ly making them uniform with himself in language and custom. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Siguret, in reproducing the Chinese 
maps without alteration, did not supply a corrected map of Yimnam 
confuses the Shweli and Taping rivers: it also confuses the 
provincial boundary line between >Szechwan and Yunnan with the 
course of the Yangtse, throwing doubt upon the position of Chiing- 
tien, which has to be verified by a footnote. wliich locates 

Chungtien corrrectty, shows the Yangpi tributary of the Me Kliong 
running north and debouching near Weisi, while inap^^'^ sliows it run- 
ning soutli, with its mouth well below tlie Tali-Bliamo road. Al- 
though the maps contain more detail, tliey inspire less confidence than 
the sketch map which accompanies Dr. Credner’s article in The 
Journal of the Siam Society, Vol XXVII, pt. 2. His “Yunnanreise” 
of 1930 receives frequent reference in this work. 

The distinction of the French version and the scliolarly precision 
of Mr. Siguret's Index add greatly to a foreigner’s appreciation of a 
nio>st interesting compilation. 

Chiengrnai, 9th June, 1937 

E. W. Hutchixso^t. 



MOTES AND QUERIES. 

Are Certain Indian Rites Of Melanesian Origin ? 

The rite of wieri tbienC or passing the lighted tapers in a 
circle, is a well-known and integral part of several important cere- 
monies in Siam. It is used both in purely Brahmanical and purely 
Buddhist ceremonies. It may be used in ease of persons, of certain 
objects or even buildings which it is desired to protect against evil 
influences. We encounter this rite as a part of the Tonsure cere- 
mony ; at the former annual oath-taking with drinking of consecrated 
water — Tu'nam ; at tlie blessing of the nine-tiered royal umbrella in 
the Chatr Mongkol ceremony ; and even in such a purely Buddliist 
ceremony as tliat of “ buat nak ”, the ordination of a layman and liis 
reception into the brotherliood of the yellow-robed monks. Here the 
candidate is placed on tlie floor in the upasada or hot, and lighted 
tapers are passed round him, eacli of the assisting persons fanning 
the smoke of the taj^ers towards the candidate. A building may also 
be the object of such a ceremony, which is sometimes the case with 
Wat Phra Kaeo, the national sanctuary of the Siame>se. Here the 
assisting persons walk round the building with lighted tapers in 
tlieir hands, fanning the smoke towards the sacred building. Dr. 
Quaritch Wales, in his meritorious pioneer work called “Siamese 
State Ceremonies/’ says that this rite is a form of pradaksina intended 
to ward off* evil influence and that it is well known in India, being 
first mentioned in the Satapatha Bralimana. 

Prosessor P, S. Sastri, of the National Library, Bangkok, writes 
kindly as follows : — “ A rite exactly similar to “ Wien Thien ” is 
still observed in the temples of Malabar (a district on the West Coast 
of Southern India). They call it “ Talappili This word “ Talappili ” 
is compounded of two woi^ds ; — • Talam plate (cf. the Siamese 
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word Kongsadal ^ ) and pili == The rite is named thus 

because young iinmarried girls who do the Indian Wien Thien 

carry a lighted lamp on a plate in their hands. I have vseen the rite 

myself, and when I saw the Wien Thien here I was \^ery mudi 
struck bv the similarity between the two. The object ot the rite is 
to remove the bad eftects of the “ evil ejm" and it is therefore per- 
formed in India when an image of a deity wdiich lias been taken out 
on a ceremonial procession has returned to the temple^’. 

In a recent book called '‘Sex and temperament in three primitive 
societies'’, the authoress, Miss Margaret Mead, says, on p. 94, that 
the girls of the Arapesh tribe in Northern New Guinea, after their 
first menstruation, are placed in the agehu or village feast place, 
where they are encircled with fires. When asked the reason for tliis 
custom, the natives replied that they did not know ■ There can, 
however, be no doubt that this ceremony is meant as a purifying and 
jirotective rite and as sucli it recalls strikingly the rite of " Wien 
Thien ”, as performed both in Siam and in India. 

Tlie rite of piercing the earlobe is also found among certain 
tribes in New Guinea, which ceremony in Burma takes the place of 
the “ kon ehuk ” or Tonsure ceremony in Siam. 

As will be known, recent researches in India tend to jmove that 
the Melanesians came from that country, f It therefore seems not 
unreasonable to assume that the rites of " Wien Thien ” and the 
piercing of tlie earlobe are both of Melanesian origin. To assume 
the opposite, namely, tliat the Melanesians got these rites from the 
Aryan Brahmans is not likely, as the ancestors of the Melanesians of 
New Guinea must have left India long before the Aryan in- 
vasion took place. A second alternative would be that the Melane- 
sians could have received these rites from the city building people of 
Mohenjo Daro and Harappa in tlie Indus valley (C‘'' 8,000 B. C.) 
but this solution must also be rejected as the Melanesians' departure, 
from India must have been prior to the building of the cities in N.W. 
India by many thousands of years. At what time the Melanesians 
left India to migrate via the Malay Peninsula and Insulinde to New 

^ The Siamese word is — E. S. 

t See the writer’s review of Sir B. O. Winstedt’s “A history of Mala- 
ya ” J. S. S., voL XXIX, Part 2, p. 154, 
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Guinea and Melanesia we shall perhaps know when Dr. van Stem 
Oallenfels, in a near future, will have finished his work on the 
discovery of Melanesian skeletons made on the mainland opposite 

Penang a few years ago. ; ^ ^ 

In this connection it may be useful to point out that for the time 
beincr quite a number of European and American students of anthio- 
uolotfy and sociology are doing useful research work in Melanesia, 
and as it becomes more and move an accepted fact that the Melanesians 
Vere immigrants from the west the work of these students Miould be 
followed closely bv all students of the same matter ra Hither anc 
Further India. It is very likely that many ancient and obscure 
beliefs, traditions and customs in both of the Indies, which hitherto 
seemed inexplicable, may find their explanation in corresponding one.s 
still alive among the Melanesians of New Guinea and the other 
Pacitic islands. 

Bangkok, 2‘2iid May, HJo/. 

Erik Seidenfaden. 







REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

“ La responsibilite collective au Siam/' 

par Robert Lingat. 

Revue liistoriqiie de droit frau^ais et eti'anger. 

1936. pp 523-539. 

(Recueil Sirey. Paris), 

Collective responsibility, where the relatives or neighbours of a 
fugitive from justice are held responsible either for his discovery and 
capture or for the delinquency committed, is now only recognised in 
authoritarian states or in territories where a new regime has not yet 
been sufficiently well established to depend upon the ordinary instru- 
ments of justice for maintaining order. 

An echo of the principle of Collective responsibility has survived 
in the English Public Schools, where the whole school is threatened 
with the loss of a half-holiday unless certain unknown delinquents 
are discovered : it is here a substitute for criminal investigation. It 
is also employed as a deterrent, when a master threatens a penalty 
to each member of his class if an insubordinate act, for which only 
one member may be the cause, is repeated. 

The school or class in these instances is a replica of the social unit, 
and order is maintained by an appeal to the collective sensibilities of 
the members of the unit. 

Mr. Lingat, in his interesting monograph upon the application of 
this principle in Siam, subdivides it into family responsibility, and 
group responsibility. 

With regard to family responsibility, Mr. Lingat shows that at the 
time of its earliest mention in the laws of the Ayut'ia period, the 
responsibility was restricted to the obligation which rested upon any 
relatives who could be regarded as accomplices of . a delinquent to 
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search for him and hand him over to justice. In the event of their 
failure to do so, justice was satisfied with a declaration in writing by 
them of their non-complicity: only certain meuibers of the family 
were 1 iable : f iirtherrnore, the liability only applied in the ease of 
certain deliiiquencies, and whore reparation was retpiired, it was mil- 
der than that meted out to the actual dilintjuent. 

This was a survival from an earlier period when penalties attached 
to the mere fact of being related to a delinquent. Mr. Lingat 
attributes this gradual reduction in the imj)ortance attaching to 
family responsibility to a shrinkage of the family unit in tlie course 
of centuries. Originally possessions were held in common by all 
relatives who comprised one big family group. Later, the group 
tended to subdivide, when the children on marrying set up) their own 
families, so tiiat in time the family came to be restricted to father, 
mother, and luimaiTied children ; and the wife and cluldrcn of adelin- 
(|uent wore held responsible for his fault on the ground that they 
formed part of his p)roperty. 

Mr. Lingat holds that this sliriiikage of the family group was not 
due to a growtli of individualism with corresponding increase in the 
sentiment of personal responsibility, but rather to the establishment 
of a feudal system in which each male was attached, for purposes of 
public works and warfare, to a civil group, of which there were many, 
each group being officered by chieftains responsible to the King. 

If family responsibility decreased, responsibility of the civil group 
tended to be emphasised more and more until comparatively recent 
times when the whole system was remodelled to conform with 
western ideas. 

Mr. Lingat shows the progressive development of group responsibi- 
lity from the earliest statutes beginning in 1360-67, in which the 
united efibrts of members of the grouj^ in which armed robbery or 
murder had been committed were required to bring the author to 
account. 

The order of 26. July, 1737, required reparation by the group for 
damage done, if the perpetrator was not discovered : that of 27. May 
1743, added precision to it : that of 1783 subjected to severe penalties 
those living in the vicinity of sacred edifices rifled by marauders, if 
they failed to bring the latter to justice: that of 16. July, 1837, 
fixed responsibility amounting to two-thirds of the damage done upon 
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all living within a radius o£ 200 metres of the site where a theft had 

been committed... etc. _ 

In the aises cited, the purpose of collective responsibility ni biam 
•ponis to have developed from that of criminal investigation, first, into 
a form of amends for wrong done, and later, into a deterrent from 
‘Mn-ong-doing-the form which it takes, when it appears elsewhere 

at the present day. .. i i 

With, reference to the most primitive form, when penalties attaclied 

to the mere fact of relationship with a delinquent,^ it i.s of interest 
to learn that in the neighbouring Lao state of Vieng Chan in m 
vear 1686, this primitive form survived, though long outgrown in 
kun. Our authority is the letter of Phaulkon to Fr. de La Chaise, 

dated Leuvo, 20. Jiovember, 1686. ^ 

‘‘Tlie King of Lahos lias a son and a danglitei* by dineient 
“ wives. Last February it was discovered that they were coha- 
“bitin^ in secret with the consent of their respective mothers. 
“ The King gave orders for the decapitation of tlie young people 
and their mothers, and .sent out to arrest all their friends ami 
“ dependents. They came to take refuge here to the number of 

“ six hundred.” 


Ohiengmai, 29. March, 193 1. 


E. W. Hutchinson. 


“Une lettre de Veret sur la Revolution Sianioise de 1688. 

par Robert Lingat. 

T’oung Rao. vol. XXXI. liv. 3-5. 

E. J. Brill, Leiden 1936. 

Veret was Agent in Siam for the French East India Company at 

the time of Phaiilkon’s fall in May 1688. „ , 

So far as is known, this is the only letter of Veret s which has 
survived him. It is dated, Pondicheri, 3 March, 1689, and was ad- 
dressed to Mr. Andre Boureau Deslandes, who six months earlier had 
been appointed Agent in Bengal of the Company at Hugh, near 
modern city of Calcutta. 

Mr Lingat gives a reasonable explanation to account toi the pie- 
seiice at the present time of part of Deslandes’ correspondence among 

the Municipal Archives of the Seine, where this letter is hie . 
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He then devotes sevei’al pages to a brief account, well documented, 
of Deslandes’ career with the Company, which explain why the 
latter sliould liave been the recipient of this letter. 

Deslaiides had established the French Agency in Siam, and as 
Manager tliere between the years 1680 and 16(83, had experienced 
many dilSculties until he cultivated tlie acquaintance of Pliaulkon, 
who began to have influence in the Ministry of Treasury after the 
end of 1682. 

Between 1684 and 1687, Deslandes was employed both at Surat 
and at Pondicheri, but liis knowledge of aflairs in Siam and his 
presumed influence with Pliaulkon were sucli that the Company de- 
cided to send him back to Siam for a few months in the autumn of 
1687, in order that Ceberet and LaLoubere, the Envoys to Siam from 
Louis XIV. in 1687, might enjoy the benetit of liis advice. 

He quitted Siam for good in the company of Ceberet early in 1688, 
liaving discovered that Pliaulkon was no longer so well disposed 
towards the French as he had been four years earlier. 

Veret’s letter desciibes for Heslandes’ information wbat happened 
ill Siam after the latter’s departure : the illness of the King : the 
conse(pieut decrease of Pliaulkon’s influence, and the gradual extension 
of ‘‘ Pitracliaye’s power until it culminated in Pliaulkon’s arrest 
and the excutioii of “ Prapit the lival of Pitrachaye ” : the 
execution of Pliaulkon early in June : tiiially the ditticuities expe- 
rienced by the French garrison in Siam, wiiicli suddenly found itself 
in a hostile country, and which only succeeded in extricating itself in 
Novemher, when all the French troops, accompanied by the French 
Jesuits, and by Veret, left Siam. 

If the letter does not add much to the accounts -we possess already 
of the French soldiers and Missionaries, and if it adds nothing at ail 
to explain Veret’ >s treachery, (when he was a hostage with the Siamese), 
ill deserting his fellow hostage, Mgr. Laneau, whom lie abandoned in 
tlieir hands ; the letter is nevertheless of great interest. 

V eret in this letter confirms the reference made by Martin on 28. 
Sept., 1688, to a report of Veret’s in February of that year to the 
efleet that he was opening up a copper mine in the Lop’buri district. 
In the letter under review, he says that this mine might have been 

( 1 ) , . Pra P ’et Racha , 

(2) P’ra P’i. 
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a good proposition but for political ev^ents which put an end to its 
exploitation. Mr. Li ngat calls attention to a further confirmation of 
the existence of this mine, which is mentioned in the “ Relation du 
Sietir de Beauchamp/’ which states that Beauchamp spent two days 
there.. 

Furthermore, Veret supports both the Abbe de Lionne and Fr. de 
Beze in their mention of a warning sent by the dying King to 
Phaulkoii in March or April 1688 that he should escape while there 
was yet time. 

Perliaps the most interesting j)art of the letter deals with Veret’s 
share ill dissuading General Desfarges from complying with Pliauh 
kon’s request to bring up French troops from Bangkok to Lop’buri, 
witli the object. — according to Phaulkon — of circumventing the rivals 
to the dying King’s throne. 

Veret quite spontaneously confirms the long self-defence of the 
Abbe de Lionne, in which the latter tells how their advice was soli- 
cited by Desfarges, and how with Veret’s support they persuaded the 
General not to split up liis small force and so risk being over- 
whelmed, but rather invite Phaulkon to join him instead. 

Veret gives no reason for Phaulkon s disregard of this invitation. 
Earlier in the letter he says that Phaulkon kept up a bold front and 
relused to admit his danger, although it was evident to all. Whether 
Phaulkon’s ])old front was that of the fanatic or that of the newdy- 
created Knight of the Order of St. Michael, it was courage of a iiigh 
order in a man who ten years earlier had been a humble bowswain’s 
mate in an English mercliant ship. 

There can now be no doubt at all that Veret, the clerics and Des- 
farges were all justified in refusing Phaulkon’s request wdiatever their 
motives may have been. 

Finally the letter leaves an hupression that Desfarges, the much 
criticised General, beliaved throughout with great coolness and bra- 
very in a difficult situation. Mr. Lingat deserves the thanks of all 
students of this period for tlie scholarly presentation he gives of 
Veret’s letter. 

Chiengmai, March, 1937. 

E. W. Hutchinson. 








PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST IN OTHER JOURNALS. 


Journfxl of the Bombay Brcmch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 

Yol. 12, 1936, 

Heras, the Rev. Fr. H. : The Origin of the so-called Greco- 
Bnddhist School of Sculpt ure of Gandh/ira, pp. 71-97. 

The most important conclusions of the Rev. Brother are that tlie 
so-called Greco-Buddbist School of Gandhara did not flourish in the 
centre of the Greek possessions in tlie East but only in the regions 
south of the Hindukiisli and in the north-western provinces of 
Hindustan ; that, not being influenced by Greek models or ideals, it 
aimed at the reproduction of reality rather than the physical beauty 
of man ; that it was the continuation of the artistic tradition of 
the Dravidian nation ; and that it flourished under the patronage of 
Kanishba and degenerated with the admittance of Aryan artists 
among the sculptors. 

Tiidimi Art and Letters, 

Vol X, no. 1, 1936. 

Wales, IT. G. Q. : Further emavatlons at P'ong Tuk, pp. 42-53. 

The most interestiisg results of these excavations are undoubtedly 
several skeletons which Dr. Wales calculates to be of a more remote 
date than the 6th century A.I)., which has been assigned so far to 
Pong Tiik. In view of Phya Nakon Phra Ram’s contentions based 
upon the evidence of pottery (cf. JSS. Toh XXIX, part 1), this would 
seem to be possible, , . , ' 
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Jownal of the Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 

VoL XIV. part 2, 1936. 

W. Tinehan : of Pahang, pp. 1-256 (whole volume) with 

■ . 2 maps. : 

VoL XIV. part 3, 1936. 

Coedes, G. : J. propos cVune nouvelle theorie stir le site de 
Srivijaya, 1-9. 

The writer sums up the article by Dr. Wales ( A newly explored 
route of ancient Indian cultural expansion ”, Indian Art and Letters 
Vol. IX, No. 1. ) by saying that most of it being matters that liad 
been dealt ■with by others, there remain but two points of interest 
and novelty, namely : ( 1 ) that the route Takuapa-C‘aiya was an 
important means of penetration for Indian culture from the west ; 
wit!) the result that C'aiya became a centre for the diffusion of that 
culture all over Indo-china and Insulinda ; and ( 2 ) that C^aiya was 
the first capital of tlie Empire of the Sailendras. While admitting 
the possibility of the former part of the first liypothesis, Dr. Coedes 
rejects the latter one ; and, as for tlie second hypothesis, a challenge 
to Dr. Coedes’ theory of the Srivijaya Empire of Sumatra, it is 
judged by him as “ a geographical impossibility ”. 

Braddell, R, : An Introduction to the Study of Ancient Times 
in the Malay Peninsida and the Straits of Bfalacca, part II, 
pp. 10-71. 

This is the continuation and conclusion of an exhaustive study 
based mainly upon Ptolemy's Geography and the local annals, 

Vol. XV. part 1, 1937. 

Baker, V. B. C. : Notes on the Introduction to the Study of 
Ancient Times in the Malay Peninsttla, &e., pp. 27-31. 

Some interesting facts about the Orang Siam” or ‘‘ Men of Sia” 
of whom the writer says : ‘‘ These miner colonists w^ere evidently of 
pre-Thai stock.” 

It might be mentioned in this connection that in modern Siamese 
history a race known as Khek Sia ” are spoken of as occasional 
raiders of the south of Siam» 
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Bidletm de VEcole frangaise d'ExtrSme-Orient 
Tome XXX Y, fasc. 1. 

Parmentier, H. : Goiwplement d V Art khmer primitif, pp. 1-115. 

Groslier, G. : Trobiemes Recherches stir les Qamhodgiens, pp. 159- 
206. 

It would be somewhat difBcult to fairly pick out this or that 
article in this volume which would be of more interest than others 
to the average reader in this country, for the Bulletin is full of 
interest as usual. M. Groslier’s article, however, slmuld be particu- 
larly inentioned. It consists of two studies. The first deals with 
'‘the time occupied in the building of a large Khmer temple (BantS.y 
Ohmar).” In calculating the time taken the author takCvS into consi- 
deration the question of local and imported labour in application to 
the work of building from the points of view of civil engineering 
and architecture. He concludes that the minimum time taken must 
have been soinewdiere between 32 and 85 years. 

The second study — on the chronology of Khmer monuments — is in 
a way a consequence of the first. M, Ooedes, in determining the date 
of the Bayon, liad relied for the most part upon epigraphy. His 
conclusions had led one to attribute this temple to Jayavarman VII. 
and to date from tins reign (1181-1211) an impressive number of 
buildings among which are to be found the largest groups in Cam- 
bodia such as Bantay Chmar, Prah KhSn of Aiikor, Ta Prohm, etc. 
The author does not think it likely that they could have been 
accomplished within the thirty years of this reign, and discusses 
one by one the principal monuments. For the date of Baiit^y Chmar 
the reign of Yasovarman II. is suggested instead; and for the Bayon, 
"Let us suppose provisionally that the Bayon was commenced 
towards 1170 at the latest, was interrupted in 1177, resumed 
towards 1181 at the earliest, transformed into a central temple and 
completed by Jayavarman VII. towards the end of his reign/' 
Several other monuments are discussed at some length.” 

Tome XXXY, fasc. 2. 

Nilakanta Sastri, K. A. : Rorigine de V alphabet du Gham 2 oai 
pp. 233-241. , , 

Parmentier, H. : La construction dans V architecture khmer e 
classiqne, pp. 243-311, 
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Tome XXXYI. fasc. I, 1936. 

Coedes. 6. : Etudes cambodgiennes, pp. 1-22. 

( etude ) XXXI, “ A propos du Tchenlft d'eau ’ : 

This study of Tchenla of the Water is based upon tliree inscriptions 
Y’hich have brought to light the existence of Wo liitherto unknown 
kings named Qambhuvarinan and Nrpaditya. On account of the 
southeim origin of these inscriptions and their probable date, these 
kings might be considered as having reigned over the whole or part 
of Tclienla. 

(etude) XXXII, “La plus aucienne inscription en pall 
d‘U Gambodge” 

This is placed at the beginning of the XIV century. 

Manger, H. ; I/Asmni Media RosH, pp. 65-96. 

A detailed and systematic study of a Khmer edifice in the 
province of Takev. It is in fact a report by the autlior, 
who liad been in charge of its restoration in 1935. He begins 
by giving a description of the monument from . an archi- 
tectural, decorative, and constructional standpoint; going on then 
to make a critical study with reference to the “esprit de kedifice'’ 
and the monument's probable parentage ; then a description of its 
present state in all aspects; finishing up with an essay at an 
historical reconstruction of facts. The report is a typical example of 
painstaking scholarship on the part of French arcliseologists in tlie 
French colonial empire of the Far East. 

With regard to its parentage, the author says that it “ would 
seem to merit the favour of being classed apart and would appear 
to be a link in a chain connecting the art of India to that of primi- 
tive Cambodia”, rather than belong to the ancient Javanese or 
ancient Khmer types. In conclusion the author is inclined to think 
that the sanctuary was removed from its original site in the north — 
in Tchenla — by King l9anavarman who conquered Funan, and set 
up wdiere it is — in Funan. This, he admits, is a weak hypothesis ; 
but no other seams forthcoming*, 
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Anthropok 

Yol. XXXII, parts 1 & 2, 1937. 


Guana Prakasai’, the Rev. S. : The Dravidian Element ioi Bhdude.se, 
pp. 156-170. 

The article enlarges upon the dictum that “ While, in regard to 
its world-equipment, Sinhalese is the child of Pali and Sanskrit, it is, 
with regard toit.s physical feature.s and phy.sical structure, essentially 
the daughter of Tamil” ; and perhaps goes further by saying that 
early Sinhalese is a Dravidian dialect with a large mixture of Oey- 

lonized Prakit words. 


Journal of the Burma Research Society. 

Yol. XXYI, part 3, 1936. ^ 

Luce, G. H. : Prayers of Ancient Burma, pp. 131-138. 

A study of old Burme.se from ancient inscriptions. It deals more 
particularly with the philological side. 
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HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF SIAM. 

In The 17th Centura • 

Printed for H. K H. Prince Dainrong Eajanubliab, and 
Translated in 1904 by W. H. Mundie, M. A. 

HISTORICAL ACCOUNT. 

Of the illness and death of Pra-hiter-Va-Tski-Thiant-Si^^^^ 
Fheeogk {Phra Pathra RacJut Haeng Chang Phuoek), the great and 
just King of the White Ble2)hanh and of the revolutions which took 
jjlaee in the Kingdom of Siam doiun to the coming to the throne of 
Pra Ongly {Phra Ong Lai), who reigns there to-day and who takes 
tlie style and title of Pra-Tlaviv, Pra Sathovgh (Phra Chao Prasat 
Thong), Pratiavw Tsangh, Pra-Tiavw I si angh Ihon-Dengh Pra, 
Thiangh Ghoboa, that is to say the King of the Golden Throne as 
also of the red and white Eleyihant with the twisted tail. 

Written in the year 1647 


Iebemie van Vuet 


and dedicated 


Antoine van Diemen, Governor-General of the State 
of the United Provinces of the Netherlands 
in the East Indiea 

the elucidation of what I have to say on the subject of the 
ions that took place some of Siam, 

d be pertinent, before 


ifciaii 


im 


Ibremie Van Vliet 
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exact description of the position of this Kingdom, of the natives in 
this nation, of their religion, and of the state of their political govern- 
inent. But inasmuch as that has been done by several persons of 
merit, and as at Batavie in 1638 I myself made a whole treatise 
on it by order of the late Director Philippe Lucas, I shall content 
myself with saying that there is a fundamental law in tlie King- 
dom of Siam which calls the brother of the deceased King to the 
throne, and excludes the son. In defiance of this law the last great 
and just King of the White Elephant and of the Kingdom of Siam 
— being moved more by his private atfectioii than by what he owed 
to the State,— appointed his son to the succession of the Kingdom, in 
place of his brother, to whom the crown was due. 

Some alteration in the health of the King was begun to be re- 
marked upon from the change that was seen in his temper. For 
while formerly he was good-humoured and agreeable in company, and 
very good to his subjects and to his servants, his disposition became, 
towards tlie end of the year of tlie rabbits, in the waning of the 
eleventh moon, unbearably peevish, so that the Mandarins and other 
grandees of the Court did not dare any longer to approach him in 
order to speak to him of the important and necessaiy affairs of his 
Kingdom. At the beginning of the twelfth and last moon of the 
year the King fell all at once into a state of exhaustion, and it was 
very soon evident from the course of his sickness that there was no 
hope of his recovering. That was why he gave liis last thoughts to 
the preservation of the Crown in his own house, and to the bringing 
about of the succession of his son, to the exclusion of his brother, 
the legitimate heir of the Kingdom. For this purpose he sought the 
advice of Oya Skvorrawongh (Okya Sriworawong), whovse real 
intention was to usurp the Crown himself, by taking it from this 
young Prince, who was only 15 years old, and of so bad a character 
tliat the Minister did not doubt he would become the aversion of all 
his subjects. Nevertheless in order to give some appearance of 
justice to tliis new succession, opposed as it was to the fundamental 
laws of the State, the King and his Minister Oya Skvorrawongh 
desired to know the feeling of the Mandarins, and had them sum- 
moned to an assembly expressly for that purpose. But there was- 
not one of them who dared to speak freely. Some were not explicit, 
and others said not a word till, finding themselves pressed by the 
Minister, they said that they believed the Prince to be old enough 
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to reign and to succeed, and that the King's Brother, having already 
children, could do in his own house what the King had occasion now 
to do in his. But the others, and principally Oyct Gidahom (Okya 
Kalahom), Oya Kheeu (Okya Kien), Opera Taynam (Okphra Tainam), 
Opera Sirsy Anerat (Okphra Sri Saowarat), Opera Tkda (Okphra 
Chula), and Oloangh Than A^^aydacq (Okluang Tham-trai-lok), main- 
tained that the Kings Brother had the right of succession, and they 
bad the courage to sa}^ that the ancient laws of the Kingdom could 
not be violated in that manner. The rest referred the matter to 
the King, saying that both Princes had all the qualities required in 
a good monarch, and that they would recognise as King the one hivs 
Majesty appointed to succeed him. 

Following the advice of Oya Smorraivongh, the King by his will, 
without having regard to the laws of the Kingdom, nominated 
his eldest son heir to the throne, and at the hour of his death 
commanded Siworratvongh to make known his last wish to the 
Mandarins immediately after his decease, charging him to assist the 
Prince on his attainment of the Crown, to watch over his actions, and 
to care for the well-being of the Kingdom. Now during the illness 
of the King, Oya Siwoi'^awongh caused all the approaches to the 
Palace to be so well guarded tliat no one could approach without his 
permission, and tliere was not a single Mandarin who was able to see 
his Majesty during that time. All orders and commands were borne 
to the Council and to the assembly of the Mandarins by the mouth 
of this one Minister, And in order to mislead the Prince, brother of 
the King, and the Mandarins who desired the laws of the Kingdom 
to be adhered to, lie caused a rumour to be spread that the King was 
getting better and tliat there was more reason for hope than for fear 
in regard to his illness. 

The opposition of some of the Mandarins to the express wish of the 
King, gave umbrage to his Majesty, and all the more as he had been 
warned that Oya Galahom, General of the elephants and of the 
infantry of the Kingdom, had taken the side of the Prince, his 
brother. Accordingly in order to remove all obstacles which might 
prevent his son succeeding, he desired by means of Oya Siworra- 
wongh to secure Oya Seno/phimoc (Okya Senaphimuk) the General of 
the Japanese, who are maintained by the Kings of Siam to the number 
of about vsix hundred ; and this was done, Sendphimoo promising to the 
other and swearing solemnly that he wotild help to put the King's 
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SOU oli the tliroiie. In order to give proof of liivS affection Semrphimoa 
secretly lodged a good iiiunl)er of his Japanese in the Palace arid its 
eii\'irons. On the other liand Oya Calahom, fearing the reco\’ery of 
the King much more tlian liis death., on account of the strong oppo- 
sition lie had offered to the succession of the King's son, tried, to gain 
i)yiir Oya Se-napldmoc iiud his companions in order to advance tlie 
lu’uther to the throne by their means. But the Japanese, instructed 
by Oytf Siworremongli, had the cunnijig to use words which promised 
notliiug really, but which nevertheless did not \A'ithdraw all Iiope 
from the man who had obliged him to enter on this conference. 
Moreover, not content with having fortiffed himself witli these 
Japanese and tlie ordinary Guards, Oya Svworrawo'ugh further liad 
4,000 men brought secretly into tlie Palace and caused 10,000 other 
soldiers to be lield in readiness in the neighbourhood of the town. 
He bad it reported that the King wished to make use of them on a 
journey tliat he intended to make as soon as he should be completely 
cured, dliis S kvorraivonyh did in order to deceive the others. 

Oya Siwormwo'ugh had leisure to raake all these preparations and 
to make everything secure before the King died, which he did on tlie 
22iid day of the first moon of the great year of the serpents, to tlie 
great regret of his subjects, who had enjoyed a long peace and 
profound repose during liis reign. At the time of his decease he was 
only thirty-eight years old so that he died in the flower of his age, after 
having reigned about nine years, almost the whole time in peace. He 
had had, of several wives, nine sons and eight daughters, most of whom 
were of tender age at the time of their father's death. Personally he 
was good and liberal, a student and no warrior, but devoted to his 
religion, being almost continually busied in reforming the worship pf 
their Gods as well as their ecclesiastical discipline and the la.ws of 
the Kingdom. He gave much to the people of the Church and to 
the poor; he built and repaired the Churches, the pyramids, the 
Palaces, and the other ornaments of the town — more in fact than 
any of his predecessors had done. It pleased him to know that his 
Mandarins were rich, and to see them splendidly dressed, well attend- 
ed and magnificently housed. He had of his own bounty several 
houses built for the members of the Household. He loved justice, 
upright judges and all good men, and lie took so great care of his 
subjects, and even of the foreigners, who were to be found in his 
Kingdom, that he acquired the reputation of a saint, and was so 
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highly respected by his neighbours that his enemies did not dare to 
attack him. Thus it is not to be wondered at that he was given the 
epithets of great and just. 

As soon as the King was dead, Oya 8iwomtwongh caused all the 
Mandarins to come to the Palace. Tliey believed it was the order of 
the King ; for that reason all appeared, not a single one being absent. 
Siivorrawongh told them tliat the King had just died an hour be- 
fore — though several ])elieved that he had been dead a long time, 
blit that liis deatli had been concealed — and that before dying his 
Majesty had declared his intention to be that his eldest son should 
succeed to the Crown and be the heir of the Kingdom, and further 
tliat his Majestj^ had wished him, Siworrmvongh, to assist his son and 
advise him in the conduct of affaii'vS. Thereupon the Prince showed 
himself to the Mandarins on the royal throne, as King and legitimate 
heir of the crown. This Slwormwongh confirmed by the will of the 
father, thereby oliliging tlie Mandarins to recognise liini as King, 
which they did, some hy inclination, and the others through fear of 
their enemies and of the troops that tlie Minister had brought into 
the Palace. 

Those who were known to be attached to the late King’s brother, 
or who liad not clearly declared themselves when the late King wisli- 
ed to know their feeling in tire matter, were at once arrested. Tlrey 
were closely imprisoned, and their houses and goods given over to 
pillage. Their slaves were taken from them, and at the same time 
the King had three of his principal prisoners taken from prison and 
cut in pieces at Tk<tvh(vm (Tha Chang), one of the gates of the Palace, 
as disturbers of the public peace, and as having conspired against the 
true and legitimate heir of the Crown. Their heads and other mem- 
bers were exposed on various lofty places in the town to serve as a 
warning to those who might wish to offer opposition to this illegiti- 
mate succession. In addition all their property was confiscated, and 
the King caused it to be distributed among his favourites. 

These tliree lords who were thus executed were among the most 
wealthy, and the most highly placed in the Kingdom, and in the 
previous reign had been greatly considered by the people andgreatty 
loved by the King. One was Oya Oalahom^ General of the elephants, 
who was one of the six leading Mandarins and one of the richest men 
_in the Kingdom, possessing is 'he,, did more' dayes,; ^ 

, elephants and a number of verj^ heautilfl 
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O^pm-i Tmf ucvm, General o£ the Cavalry, who had been Oya Bergkdm)ji 
(Okyo; Phra Khlang) previously for five years and two months on end, 
and ill that position liad amassed great wealth. The late King had 
honoured him with liis special favour, because of his virtues and his 
eloquence. The third was Oloangh Thamtrayloeq (Okiuang Thani- 
t)*ai"lok) who had been governor of Tanassary, and who was a noble 
of great age and held in high esteem among them. It was solely 
the hatred of Oya. Siworrawongh which brought about the death of 
these nobles, and they suffered death with the greater patience since 
they knew that they had not merited it. 

There were also taken from prison and led to the gate of the Palace 
two other nobles, to wit Sera.y Anerat (Okphra Sri Saowarat) 

and Opera Tjtdo (Okphra Chula), bound and pinioned, the intention 
being to put them to death. But Oya Sena/phimoG, General of 
the Japanese, saved their lives by embracing them and covering 
them with his body, in such a way that the blows of the executioner 
could not reach them without killing him, and by sending at the same 
time to Oya> Siworrawongh to ask that they should be pardoned. 
This powerful intercession, joined to that of the ecclesiastics of 
the country, saved their lives, but they were deprived of their offices, 
their property and their titles, and even of their liberty, since 
they were confined in a close prison all the time till after the revolu- 
tion of the administration, when some w^'ere executed, others exiled, 
and othei's set at liberty. Those who had not expressed themselves 
quite explicitly on the matter of the succession, who had spoken 
ambiguously, and who had referred it to the King to appoint wdiom- 
ever he should please to the throne, were put in jirison and their 
property was confiscated, till the King took pity on them and 
had them released. 

The day after the death of the King, his son and successor caused 
all the Mandarins and vassals and slaves of the King to come to the 
Palace, and obliged them to do him homage and to take the oath of 
fidelity by drinking the water of allegiance, wdiich their Brahmins or 
priests had expressly consecrated for that purpose. And then lie 
took the name and style of Pra Ongh Thit Terrastia (Phra Ong 
Chetthathirat). Thus it might be said that with but little effusion 
of blood, and without manifest opposition, he succeeded to the 
Crowell, contrary to the regular order, and contrary to the lav^s of the 
Kingdom. The very day of his accession to the throne be caused to 
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be put at liberty and recalled to his presence several nobles who had 
been imprisoned, or exiled, by the King his father, as also several 
criminals who were in irons. This brought him a certain reputation 
at the very coinmencernent of his reign. 

The young King having thus been crowned, and confirmed on 
the throne, Oya Si/iDOTrawonfjh advised him to dispose of the va- 
cant offices of the nobles tliat had been executed, in favour of persons 
wliose worth was recognised and who were held in esteem by the 
people. He desired also that the King should show his bounty 
towards those of the IMandarins who had some special merit, or wlio 
had given evidence of tlieir affection for his interests, in order to 
bestow on them tlie wlierewithal to enable them to appear in accor- 
dance with their rank. But he wished above all that the King should 
examine carefully the temper, the inclinations, the qualities, the life and 
the past actions of him whom he should honour with the appointment 
of Oya Galahom, because of its imj)ortance and of the power that is 
entrusted to him who holds the office. For while unfaithfulness on 
the part of Ministers is to be feared in all the appointments, it was 
extremely dangerous in tliis case, as on this Minister the whole Army 
depends. He made it sufficiently plain that although the appointment 
whicli he then liad was much more advantageous to him in every 
way, he would not refuse to be prevailed upon to accept the lesser 
rank for the sake of the greater security of the person of the King 
aTid for the preservation of the Kingdom. Tlie King approved this 
advice, and at once gave the confiscated property of those who had 
been executed, banished or disgraced to nobles whom Siworra-wongh 
named to him, and who were more dependent on that noble than on 
his Majesty. The greater part of the property and the rank and 
appointment of Calahom the King gave to this Minister, and the 
appointment of Oya Shvorrmvongh to the brother of the new Calahom. 
He having by this means become heerd of the Army, and his brother 
Minister of the King s household and chief of the Council, they easily 
persuaded the King that he had nothing more to fear after having 
put these two imp>ortant posts in the hands of these two brothers. 

There seemed then to be wanting to both only the repose of spirit 
that they could not find save in the death of the Prince, the King’s 
uncle, wdio gave them umbrage by his refUvSal to come to Court 
though he liad been summoned several times. This rendered Oych 
Calahom uneasy, and by offers and presents Be obliged Oya Sena- 
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jikimoe to promise and swear to him that he would briiio* tlie Prinet- 
to Court in secular dress ; since in that of an ecclesiastic no raio would 
hare dared to lay hands on hiim Tt) do what he had promised Oya 
found the Prince and, pretending to share in his affliction 
at seeing himself thus deprived of the Crown after the rfoath of tlip 
Kiiico his brother, declahned loudlv against tine exeeiitiom the buiiisfi- 
iiient and tlie imprisonment of so many persons of quality and 
Handarins. Enlarging further on the severity, bad a.mdiict and c*r!iel 
governmeiit of the King, and on the too great authority and ]ifnver 
of the O //0 Ctdfflftnfi, he protested to the Prince tliat he hiumtdf and 
several other Mandarins were distressed about it that they liacl 
oftcm delibeirited among themselves as to the means they could takc^ 
to kill the King as well as his Oya Calahinu, anil to raise his Higlw 
ness to the throne, He added that if the Prince could i>e {>rc\'’ailed 
upon to go with him to the Court, Im would use his tbipanese suklierK 
and his friends t«> deprive the King of the Cn.uvn, to expel hitn and 
his favourite and to open to Ids Highness tlie way to the sviccessioti 
to the throne. Although, he had been strongly ad\u*se4! not to do kc\ 
the Prince too readily trusted the wortls of Oyn. Seriaphhrmr. flesei: 
out and went with this traitor straigld to the royal Palace ami, sindiig 
the Japanese guards at the gate, he made the mure sure of the 
affection of *SV a op/o' 'iMOc. But that disloyal man, starting to carry 
out what he had rmniiised to Oytt Vidfihma, told the Prince that thosf* 
friends wiiom he would iincl in the Palace being armed and waiting 
only tlie arrival ot the Prince in order t<,> begin to net, it was necessary 
that his Higlniess should put himself in the same state as they, and 
tliat he slioiild quit his eedesiastica! rche, which henceforth woukl be 
of xn) use to him, in order to show himself a man of heart and aciion. 
The Prince made no scruple to follow this advice* and so throw- 
ing aside fiis rolxe he appeared as a Ihniiec. But scmreely had he ioe 
tered the IMlaee in this state, with Oya tieanphinim aiifl with some 
Japanese soldiers, than lie* was seized and bound, niid in Ibis comliiion 
was camdiieted before the King. Oym (JnMmm,, imagining that ho 
had no more enernies to fear now that lie had in his hands the only 
one who coiikl serve as a pretext for rebellions anti disorders, the 
only one who could put himmdf at. the head of the discoiiteiiti.ri, 
thimkeci Oyn SemMphmm/^ very heartily 'for tliis' impMortaiit service 
aiid made liiiii very considerable presents. The, pxir Prince was at^ 
once condeinned to death; but the .Kiug. not washing to steep his 
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liands in his blood, the Council judged it well to send him to Pifry 
(Plietburi), wiiere they put him in a veiy deep and dry well, the 
intention being to make him die of hunger by diminishing eveiy 
day his victuals little by little. They established good order for the 
guard of the pit, and appointed commissioners, who visited the Prince 
three times a day in order to make tlieir report, and principally to 
be witnesses of the end of his life. 

Almost at the same time as the Prince was thus condemned and 
sent to his death, one of his near relatives, named Olocmgh Manexmgh 
(Okliiang Monglihol) left tlie Court and withdrew with his brother 
secretly to Fipry, There he represented to the ecclesiastics the in- 
justice of the sentence passed on the Prince and begged them to assist 
him in the design that he had of taking his Highness from the hands 
of his executioners. But the ecclesiastics fearing the indignation of 
the King, and seeing tliat there was little chance of delivering the 
Prince because of the number of the guards and soldiers who were 
conducting him to his execution, did not wish to take the matter in 
hand openly. Neverthele.ss they bore such love to this Prince because 
he liad always worn the ecclesiastical robe in order to give the Court 
no reason for jealousy of Inm as the presumptive lieir of the crown, 
and in ordtu* to preserve his own life, and because he had con- 
stantly frequented the cliurches, sliown much devotion and mani- 
fested great respect to their ecclesiastics, that tliey did assist 0 too )?.(//#, 
his brt.>ther, and liis slaves, to make another well, from 
which a passage was made under ground, like a mine, to the one 
wher(‘, the Prince had ]>een put. Carried away with aflectinii an<l 
zeal for the liberty of the Prince, Oloa/agh Maneongk, finding himself 
one night alone in the mine, advanced the wmrk so well that he 
heard his Highness sigh deeply and sajq ‘ Alas I if would 

hut give me a single glass of water before my end, whicli is fast 
approaching; This obliged Oloangh to go with all diligence to 
assure iiis friends that tlie Prince was still alive. The result was that 
after having <leliberated some time together on the existing state of 
atfairs, which admitted of no delay, it was resolved, on the advice of 
the ecclesiastics, that Oloangh Manemigh should strangle one of his 
slaves with his own hands and that , the body should be carried 
through the mine into the other-' well to be put in place of the 
Prince, wliom they should strip, of. his clothes in order to dress 
the .slave, This having ' been 'done,/ the guards who had 'seen -the 
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Prince the evening before in a very bad state, at the las! exlrennty 
ill fa.ct, did not doubt that it wm .the Prince wiien tliey saw 
uioniing a dead body at the bottom of tlie well Accoidiugl y after 

'having filled up the well without, having tfnielied the bndy, and 
without having paid it the last lionuurs, tliey went (ttfaiid carried to 
the Court the eertaiii news of the death ui his Highnc'^s lliiN movs 
ciiisetl there so universal a joy that the King ami his Mini*<ler 
iraagiiied there was no longer anythiiig width could truriljle the 
repose of the Kingdom, and filing tlrunselves into a ''trangf* seeiirity. 

However the ecclesiastics took so great care of the* Priias* that in 
a short time he ivHrovered his former health and strength. All Iun 
partisans and even a section of the peo|)le were so dr lighted that 
several of them C|nitted tiieir ecclesiastical robi»s in t>rder tu take up 
arms, a!id they let several Mandarins and some otlirr per>uiis fit 
(|iiality know’ how tho Prince had lieen deliverril iV* m tin* pit by 
a miracle, and how he was in life and in cfanplete freedom. The 
Prince would have liked it btdter if they had kept the matter seerei 
till the severe and tyrannical government at' tic* King inid rt^sulted 
ill rendering liiiii odious to tie.? iiuliility and to the peftple, as this 
would have Btreiigtlieiicd his party, wliich for the mointmf was 
esteemed by reasrm of the person of O/ooeg/^ principully, 

But those gentlemen who love to meddle in affairs c4‘ stutt* and wlto 
settle theiii by inuxifas, would have it otherwise. The runioui* as to 
tiic safety and the Hlierty of the Prince, attracted a, large mimher of 
nobles while O/oon///^, who was fiigldy esteemed 

by the wholes kingdoin of because uf hi> strength of body and 

of his eourage, went in person to the imighbrairing towim aiitl smif 
express messengers to his friends, in order to try to streiigtlieii flu* 
party. And in fact he had mvdit enough to form an army corps of 
men. coninmiided by several nobles of rank. The Prince, 
tindiiig liimsidf in this coiiclithni and having been assured otf the town 
<j£ had, liiniseif proclaimed King of M’loo and crowmsl He 

distributed among thiise of his |>any all the ottici.^s of the Court, and 
all the dignities of the Kingiloim He gave the post f>f i hmeralissiiiie 
to Oiodtigk Jlaruvdijh, as nnich btaanisc it was he principn!l\* to 
whom he owed his life, as beaiase he was of the blood royal, or 
because lie had tin* reputation of being mm of the most valiant men 
in all bbVm, or because, besides, his toiy was sci diiirniis! that no 
}>omt of steel of lead or of tin eoiild cut his skim and no arm of man 
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could wound liim* ^ In a ■sliort\. time: tto himself master 

of several towns, with much lifeeiihood of becoming master of the 
wliole Kingdom ; but tlie superior Power had disposed of the matter 
otherwise. , 

For on learning of the- Prince his uncle being alive and at liberty, 
of his proclamation .and .of 'the' rising of several towns, the King at 
once caused all the passes and roads to be occupied, by which the 
army of liis Highness could be increased, and at the same time he 
sent an army of 15,000 or 20,000 men and of 700 or 800 Japanese 
to Piprif under the command ol Oy a Oapheim (Okj^ Kam 
General of the Army, and oiOya Sena/pkimoc, Colonel of the Japanese. 
On their arriving Pipry found the affairs of the enemy 

in such good condition that at first they did not dare to attack, but 
sent to the King for reinforcenients. The two armies engaged, how- 
ever, in frti(|uent skirmishes, that decided nothing. Meantime, 
following the moves and the advice of Oya Calahom, Oyci SenapJmnoe, 
Colonel of tlie Japanese wms managing to bring about a private 
understanding witli the General of the Prince's army, with the consent 
of Oyn Caphehri. He had the General told that his design was to 
pass with his Japanese to the side of the Prince and to join the troops 
of His Highness. For that purpose, after several conferences, thej^ 
came to an agreement that on a certain day, which they fixed on, 
they should on both sides take the field with their troops as for the 
purpose of giving battle, but that thej^ should charge without bullets 
in order not to wound or kill any one, and that Oya Senap>h!moa, as 
b(dng forced, sliould surrender himself and be made a prisoner. This 
agreement having thus been made with Oloangh Mannmgh and con- 
firmed witli the blood of both of them, which they respectively tasted, 
the Prince and liis people did not hesitate to put faith in the compact : 
but they found tliemselves again completely deceived. For the two 
armies having taken the field on the day !iamed and tlie attack 
having commenced, the Japanese, powerfully seconded by the Siamese 
tlirew themselves on the enein}" with such fury that Oloangh 3Ian- 
cough was forced to find safety in flight. Moreover the King was 
continually sending more troop.s to Pipry, with the result tliat in a few 
days his army found itself so strong that the Prince, not daring to 
venture on a secimc! battle, resolved to withdraw to Ligoor (N$khon Sri 
Thamarat). And that he -might be able to retire there in safety, 
he set out in front with a , small ' suite. But Oya Capheim^ having 
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beeu warned of this by the giiartl. desired to have. him tVdinwcii with 
speed, and Olocihjlt Muflcouffh, wishing to prevent this, the two 
armies engaged in skirmishes, wliifii developed inti) a set battle, in 
which OldUiigli M‘i,unnh<jh was deiVatwI. and Ic-st a large tiuinbm' of 
the greatest nobles and the best soldiers of his arinv. Tliis uclory 
enabled Ojiff Ckipheim tn hare the Prinee pursuKband wa^ taken 
prisoner before he had reaehed 

Idle PiiucTO having btien taken in this fashion. led in /nJb/. 

I Ayiidhya) ^\here he was soon eoiideniried to death. This liuviiig ht.*eii 
aiinounctHl to him, he instantiy asked that hefon^ miglil 

see the King iu order to tell him sevend ihiifg^ of importaner to !]i< 
sendee. Permissioii being granted, he addres-^ed the King praeiie.ijly 
in thest* words: — I stand hert,^ in thy prestmee thy legit iinatt* unele 
and the true heir of tliis Kingdom, and yet, heeause of the iidshiriiine 
it has plcaised tlio IkMls to send upon me. a vaiajuislied and disgrared 
Prince, who waits only t!ie hour of death anti who eaunot eseapt* it. 
XerertlieieHs, as a brave mati hares not life so l»»ng as he can jitfssess 
it, so he fears not death when it presents itself to him, bewuisi* death 
is a db)Or by which oiie cdoHus the warehouse, where all the iiifonvi*- 
niences and mismdes of life are siild. That K wipv I shall not give 
myself much concern abfjiit my life, and shali noi fear death, iiltiiongh, 
the relationship hy wideh I have the hcmour to he setehosely ctmnecttHl 
with your Majesty, yields !nc a verv cruel and very hitkn' fruit But 
with al! that [ prefer being eum|Uered in tins i‘asld»)n to Ijeing the 
conqueror ant! tnaiting your Jlajesty ais yeiiir Majesty treaK me. i hiiy 
1 beg yfiu to reflect on the state 1 tint! myself hg and let prtjfit tty 
my disgrace. For the hestf mnl most impttriant service that one 
can feaider to a friend, is t<.) give him faithful ad\'ice in his need. 
If then you wish to acquire a good reput 4 ition and hj give the 
same to yuiir government', he not imgiigcnt, shun dissohitciicss, 
eiiihraee Justict*, and know that virtue is an impregnatfle liidwark, a 
spring that never dries up, a fire that is never qucnchcth ji load tliat 
is no trouble to him w!io hears it, a treasure that does not grow less, 
an in\'incible army, a guifie wln.^ dtms nut g<'j astray, ami a reputa- 
tion that does not becoim,^ tarnished. And in order in give i% triH‘ 
proof of a sincere and truly royal heart render to the Cfuds vtnierii- 
tion, and to the house of your father the honour that you owe tu it. 
Aef|iiire a good reputation, give joy your friemk, try to gain tlndr 
affection and tlien gocjd people will serve you from iiicliiiation am! 
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with true zeal, wliile the wicked will be dispersed of themselves. 
For it is a, great advantage to a King to be able to make himself 
loved for his goodness and feared for his justice. Finally, I again 
exhort your Majesty to take warning from my misfortune and to 
profit by it. For my part I am quite ready to go to meet my doom, 
where I had not anticipated it, and which I cannot avenge. I should 
suffer deatli, too, with joy if I knew that the destruction of my body 
could strengthen the state of your person and the repose of this 
kingdom, Imt I foresee that the same doom as you make me suffer 
now, will soon overwhelm yourself. If your Majesty wishes to 
escape the misfortune that threatens you, beware of OycL Oalahrin, 
hji* lie has been a wicked man and a traitor from his youth up, and 
as such he was often severely punished by order of the late king. 
He will worm Inmself in adroitly, and will take the crown tern your 
head, and will put you to death, both you and all those wlio are of 
the blood of tlie King, my brother, your father, in order to put him- 
self on the throne and to reign.” 

Those remonstrances made no impression on tlie mind of the King, 
nor did they stir liim to inty. On the contrary, changing nothing in 
the resolution that lie had already taken, his Majesty commanded 
them to hasten the execution. Thereupon the Prince was led away 
to the temple named Wafynthimin Khopirja (Wat Phramen Khok 
Fliya), o])posite the Court. They laid liim on a piece of red cloth, 
and drove a piece of sandal wood into his stomach, a form of execu- 
tion that is used, in Siam, only in the case of Princes of the blood. 
They Avrapped up the body and the wood in the cloth, and the whole 
WHS thrown inffj a well, where the body was left to decompose. 
Such was the sad end of this unhappy Prince, who died for having 
ilared to pretend to a crown that was lawfully his by his birth. He 
was a Prince of great liope, and one who possessed many fine quali- 
ties, so that tliere is no doubt if he had come to the throne he would 
not liave been less esteemed than was the late king his brother. 

Tlierc was hardly anyone who did not regret this Prince, but 
no one dared to give any sign of his grief. For as soon as there was 
recognized in anyone, whatever I’ank he held, an attachment to 
or affection for the deceased,, that man was put to death and his 
goods were confiscated. Mandarins and soldiers alike were reduced 
to slavery and were treated so badly that 'in a very short time all the 
friends and ail the party of the Prince, had disappeared , 
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Olofti^gh^ Mo'ycoiujli^ former. General of .the army of the late Ihliice, 
,.waB reduced to despair .by the loss'of.the battle and by the death of 
liis master. Being ■w-arned tliat. the 'King was having him .sea-rched 
for evejywhere, he lied from one place to aiiotlier, am.l ia>t knowing 
any longer what refuge to hod, lie entered by night into the tt>wii of 
Itidhi ^ for tile purpose of hunting down Ojja Cahdtom in liis house 
and killing him. But 0//u Coluhani was by accident iletainefl at the 
Court that night, and the project was not successful Ion* that 
reason, havino- gone to his own house, he took a-wav his first wife 
and one of his concubines, and fled witli them to Pru- Sug 
Gram ^.Pra- Sop Sakae Krang) on the frontiers of the Kingdtau 
of Pegu. Tliere lie dwelt for some time, living only on what naturii 
yields gratuitously. At last the place of his retreat was disco\'ei*ed : 
so that the magistrate of tiie district, taking tlie ojjpoi'tunity when 
Oloa’iigh Mancoiiyh was out liiiuting, visited Ins liouse and carrieal 
awa 3 >^ liis women. Tliis put him in such a fury that, reiiniindng all 
sorts of pleasure and even his life, lie went and jmt liimself in tiu* 
hands of justice and begged to be conducted to India. Forewarned 
of his more than natural strength and of the advantages that he 
derived from magic, the magistrates caused irons to he |iiit un ids 
feet, his hands, his arms, his neck, and on several other parts. There- 
upon Maavoiigli began to laugh anti to make fun of tliem, telling 
them tiuit it was vain to put in irons one who surrendered himself a 
prisoner voluntarily. “For,’’ he said, “if I had any tlesiiM* to live it 
would not he in your power eitlier to take nn.* or to keep me.” Anti 
saying tliat he snapped the chains witli the same ease ns he would 
have broken tow or rotten hemp). He then went on: “And, if J 
wished to prove my strength and my knowledge, I could cause siweral 
of you to lo.se your lives. But I wdsh to die: therefore take me in 
complete liberty to ludla, in order that that tyrant 0//o (Jahdajm 
and that iiiiirderer of a Prince may satiate themse.Ives with my blood, 
for wliicli they have long been atlnrst.” The King was very glad to 
learn that he liad arrived at ludki for he loved the man, as much 
because of his magic as for his courage; and, desiring to save Ids libu 
he sent Oya (Julnlumi to him in order to prevail upon him, as if of 
his own impulse, to otler his serrices to his Majesty, represeiitirig to 
him that, if he took the oath of fidelity to the young King, his life 
would be saved. But Oya Oalahmn found Oloangh MtimMigh so 
very obstinate that the only reply he could get out of him was : 
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•‘The King, Monseigneiir, is no more, and the imlawful King you 
speak of and you, together, have assassinated the legitimate siiccevS- 
sor to tlie tliroiie. For that reason I prefer deatli to obeying 
tyrants, murderers, rebels and disturbers of the public peace such 
as you are. Therefore you need not hope that I shall take the oath 
of fidelity to those -whom 1 do not recognise as my superiors.” Oya 
Cidahoni having reported the result of his commission to the King, 
Oloa/ngk Manaoiigh was condemned to death, and to be executed 
with the sword But before his death he made an address to the 
pe(jple and represented to them the danger in wliich the Kingdom 
stood, and foretold a part of tlie misfortunes that afterwards came 
iipoii it. He spoke finally of his own courage and of the knowledge 
that he had from magic, adding that if there was any one who could 
still doubt what he said on this subject, he would give proofs in 
their presence. And in fact when he had put himself in a posture 
to receive the last blow, the executioner was not able to make 
an iiicision in his body, although the violence of the blow was 
so great that the blade of the scimitar was bent by it, and every 
time that he struck, the blow sounded as if it had been struck on an 
anvil. After that Mamaoiujh rose, snapj)ed the cord w-hieh he was 
bound, seisied the executioner and strangled him. That done he 
asked f{jr water, over whicb lie pronounced some words, drank some 
of it, poured some of it on his body, dipped the finger of his right 
hand in it and made a mark on his left side, below the ribs, because 
it is there that the blow is struck wlien in the Kingdom of Siam 
anyone is condemned to die by the sword, so that the bowels may 
come out as ([uickiy as possible. After that Alaneough lay down and 
ordered the other executioner, who had been brought, to strike 
him on the pJace marked, threatening him that if he missed lie 
{Mifiioough) w'oiild not fail to stretch him by the side of his comrade. 
The executioner struck his blow, but the fear of missing made him 
err so that the biow^ was not mortal. Olownyh Alancimgh uttered a 
loud cry and commanded them to strike liim a blow in the lieart or 
he ^s'ould strangle this executioner too. Such was the end of this 
terrible man, who kept the King and all the Court in such fear that 
after liis death the King and Culahmn said openly that -with the 
death of Olowayh Ahmecmgh the Prince and his party were lost and 
ruined, but that "while he lived the resentment and vengeance of the 
Prince lived still 
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Tlw. King, seeing Iliuiself delivered' from, this funiiidable eiieiny, 
abiuidoiiecl liiiiisclf to all kinds of .dissoluteness and debiuichery, ivii- 
ileriiig himself j uioresiver, insupportable 'to'the. JIandarins by his pride 
and odious to the people Inv Ids , cruelty, .having iioiie of tht3 good 
qualities of the late King his fatlier. ■ Besides, one expitcteil iiotliiug 
from him but wliat was cruel and severe, because everything he did 
and all ids aumseincuts uere 'So. For his only pleasures were in 
seeing elephants tight, in riding on horseback and in fencing: his 
utterance was harsh and his face of a lixed severity, so miicli so as 
to (juite alimiate the alfection of tbe people ubait him, though no 
one dared to siiow liis discontent. Besides' Im troubled Iiiussitvlf so 
little about the adniioistration of his kingdom that, Iru^ing hiin>tdf 
entirely to the giiidanee of Og<i (Jaltfhom, he knew nothing of the 
cabals thoi the ^faiidariiis were forming ainuiig themselves, being 
unable to iuiag’ine that there were any persons wliu would dare te^ 
drive him from Ins throne or to attempt to usurp his crown. Making 
the most of this opportunity, Oyc/- Cidaltoin used to complain «wery 
day in tlie council of the 3landarins of the bad disposition of the 
King, of his dissoluteness and debauchery, and evcii of his tyranny. 
He represented to theiii that he found himstdf charged with all the 
affairs of the Kingxlorii, whicli occasioned him much trouble ; and never- 
theless that he had so much respect fur the last conuiuinds ul tic* 
late King and for the duties laid upon him by his birlli, as \\e]! as 
by that of his charge, tijat he would cuutiuue to labour with ail his 
iniglit for the preservation of the- reputation of the King and for 
the repose of tlie Kingdom. These discourses, his way of aeding, 
and the good will that Oya Odnhum showed to everyone, caused 
him to have little difficulty in gaining the aliectitm ijf the people 
and in making himself loved by the Mandarins. Thti result 
ivas that he made himself of sucli importance, that being, ns it 
ware, the master of affairs, there no one who would not 

seek his favour ami buy it, even, by means of presents ; aiiil on 
tete days or days of ceremonies, he found himself better accompanied 
and followed than the King himsali 

But in order that there may be nothing wanting in this account 
for the complete iinclersUuidiiig of what we shall have to stiy here- 
after, it will not be out of place speak here, in passing, of the 
person of Oya Cakihom, of his birth, and his life and of the many 
revolutions it was exposed to in the dissoluteness of his youth. Gala- 
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father was the eldest and legitimate brother of the mother of 
tlie Great King, and was called Oya Sklarma Thyra (Okya Sri 
TLiamathirat). He had a royal title, but he had no office or share iii 
the atiairs of the Kingdom, which did not prevent him from making 
liimseJf loved because of his good disposition and the kindliness of 
liis conversation. The King last dead considered him, too, as his 
iincie, and conferred many favours upon him ; but he liad liim also 
often put in prison for the crimes and evil deeds of liis son. Oalahom 
v^as brought up from his earliest youth at the Court and was at first 
a Maliat or Page of the Great King, and at the age of thirteen he was 
made Governor of the other Pages. From that time he gave evidence 
of having spirit and courage, but he led a very bad life, amusing 
himself by getting drunk and committing theft The consequence 
was that ho was often taken by the provost along with otlier sharpers 
who were robbing by night This obliged the King to chastise him 
often, by giving him with bis own hand several blows with his 
broad-sword on the head, and by liavdng him thrown into very dis- 
agreeable prisons ; but from these lie always came out and was re- 
ceived into favour again through the intercession of his aunt, the 
mother of the King. At the age of 16 he was made Prwmonsy 
S^tropha (PJira Mlin Sri Sorarak), or Cajitaiii of the Pages; hut in 
this office he did not do better tlian he had done before, and at the 
age of 18 lie committed a crime which merited deatli, and which in 
fact just missed causing him to lose his life. Here is the story of 
the affair. 

There is an ancient custom in the Kingdom of Siam, e.stahlislied 
For several centuries, that when the paddy is cut and stored away, 
and the earth has been cleaned of insects and other foulness by the 
tire that is put to the stubble, and before the plough is put in the 
Earth to till it, the King goes out to the country in great state and 
with a large suite in order to deliver the Earth from the bad spirits, 
that the grain and tlie rice may not be interfered with. If the King 
missed this ceremony, the Earth produced nothing, and if he conducted 
the ceremony he did not live for more tlian three years after. The 
mathematicians and the soothsayers, who are held in great repute in 
this part of the world, having been heard on this subject, said that 
they had seen in the course of the stars that if the King did not 
change this custom and give the charge of it to some of the Mandarins, 
the royal family would soon be extinct. Accordingly the commission 
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was given to that one of the Lords of the Court ^vho had the position 
of grand purveyor of the Kingdom ; but he was not able to carry out 
tlie ceremony, being prevented by a sudden death. .Having been 
consulted on this accident the sooth.sayers replied that the stars 
threatened with a similar misfortune all his successors, and in 
order to prevent tliis it would be necessary to give this appointment 
to a person of lowly rank. The reason they gave was that the 
devils were becoming too proud because too much honour was done 
them, and the gods were annoyed at tlie King.s and the grand 
purveyors of the Kingdom lowering them.selves too nmi.i 1 1 ty persc.tnally 
taking imrt in this driving out of the devils. On receiving this 
opinion the King and his council thought it well, with the consmit 
even of the mathematicians and the ecele,siastics. to make use for 
this purpose of a particular person who, under tlie rank of 
KJumu', (Okya Kaeo) would conduct tlie whole ceremony. 'I'liis 
Oif(i. Khaua', having been chosen for this, was sent to remain alone 
in a place some distance away from the town, and did not leave 
his hou.se and the compound surrounding it, till the day appointed 
for the purification of the country. Then he went to the Court and 
presented himself to the King who had him re-cluthed in riyai rolies 
and made him put a royal crown, made in the shape of a ].«yramid, 
on his head. He was tlien placed in a small house, made also in the 
shape of a pyramid, and eigiit men bore him on thedr sliouiders into 
the street and from there, accompanied by a laige .suite of all sorts 
of persons uud with mu.sieal instruments, to the country. Evi.a-y- 
body, even the Mandarins and the other courtiers, renders liiiu the 
.same honour as they would render to the King if he were there 
in person. He has no other revenue but that wliich he draiv.s from 
the tines that are paid to him bj’ those whom he inviets on his way, 
tho.se who do not close their doous when lie pusses, oi- who have their 
sliop.s or stalls in the open .street, as he has tlie I’igiit of causing these 
to he looted unless they pay compeusation in.stead. The effect of this 
corvee is that he can amass about tliree catties, money of tlie eoimtry. 
eipiix-aient to a little more than 40 pistoles. A.s soon a.s he has left 
the Court, lie has for that day the same power and tlie same authority 
as the King, and lor tiiat rea.son, moreover, the King himself does 
not leave his palace, and does not let Idmself be seen liy anyone. 
This Paddy King having arrived at tlie place where he has to 
conduct the ceremonies, it is peraiitted to every one to attack and do 
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battle with liis people and those of his suite, provided that they do 
not toiieh hkjensoii or' his. guards.;.- and -if the Paddy, King.' emerges 
victorious from this combat of his people, the Siamese promise them- 
selves a great abundance of rice for that year ; and if on the contrary 
lie is forced to take to flight, tliey take tliat as a very evil omen 
and are afraid that the devils will destroy the fruits of the Earth. 
These ridiculous skirmishes finish, very often, in serious combats which 
cost some people their life. At the conclusion of the ceremony, the mock 
King returns in the evening to the Court, where he lays aside the 
crown and tlie other royal ornaments, and goes away thence into his 
ordinary retirement, where he fares well or ill for the whole year ac- 
cording to the fortune lie has had that day, and according to the fines 
I tiiat have been paid to him. Now Oya Gakihom, who was still only 

Fminonsy Sarophtc and about 18 years old, found himself in the 
cuiintry one day when this ceremony w<xs to be performed. Pie was 
accompanied by his brother, who is to-day Feyna (Fai-na) or Prince, 
and both were mounted on elephants and accompanied by their 
slaves. And lie attacked this Paddy King with such fury that 
it seemed as if he wished to kill him togetlier with all the persons of 
his suite. TJie guards, setting themselves to defend the mock King, 
charged these two young lords and threw stones at them ; and his 
brother being wounded by a stone, Pramonsy drew his sword and 
threw himself so furiously upon them that the Paddy King and his 
guards were forced to take to flight. The Paddy King returned to 
the Court and complained to the King of tlie violence tliat had been 
done him by Pramonsy ; and His Majesty was pnt in such a rage, by 
the account of '\\'hat this debauchee had done, that he gave orders 
^ that P^ramonsy be at once sought for and brought to Court. But the 

rascal, who knew very well what they wished to him, and not daring 
to present himself before the King during the first transports of his 
anger, had hidden himself in a sanctuary among their priests. And 
the King, being unable to overcome his first feeling of resentment, 
made Oya Skiarma (Okya Sri Thama Thirat), father of Pramonsy, 
feel the eflects of it, threatening to put liim to death if he did 
not produce his son. On learning this Prmnonsy left his retreat, 
came and priisented himself to the King and asked his pardon. Bub 
having caused him to be seized by the images, the King gave liim 
himself three cuts on each leg from the knees to the ankle ; he then 
had him thrown into a dungeon and caused irons to be put on 
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five parts of Ins body. Tliere Prammisy remained for five riionths 
till Zhwn Croa Mady TJan (Cliao Klilna Mani Clianf witlow of tlie 
late King, wlio was called Fra Marii (Pima Naresiiari ), or tlie Black 
King, made Iiis fjeace and Inid him restored to fa v()un Framothsij 
could not forget this bad treatment, though he had well deserved it, 
and from that time he thirsted for vengeance, desiring to wreak it 
principally on Phra Ordlu/ag (Phra Oiig- Thong) and Pl^ru SifFidyh. 
(Phra Sri Sing brotliers <if the King, and loved by him ahoxe the, 
rest. To carry out tlris diabolical purpose , he .asked four of his cmii- 
rades to dinner in his lioiise, to wit Olomigh Piboit d)kluang' 
wli,o wris Oya Ckirasshna (Okya Naklioii Ratsima’i and has ^inee rliisl 
wliile still quite young : Ohma Choenymi {(Jhong Clia.i-])hak ), whij is 
at present Op nf. Tiitlu (Okphra Chula) ; Epidyaglt Oftanfifh (Apliai 
Roiiarong), who is now Oya Ptmcdouck (Okju PLitsanidok) ; and 
T-kmgh Maytluu Wangh (Clmiigiiuii CTiangwangj wito ha,s now the 
rank of Oya Btarkda/iigh, After he had entertaiuefl tiimn well, and 
when the spirit Inei u’tirmed tlieir brains, he unfolded lu lliuin the 
design he had of nxengmg himself on the Princes for tlm ivliVont that 
he pretended liad been put upon him by the King f<..>r Ids last crime. 
Thereupon, taking a solemn oatli to each other, with the usual cere- 
monies by tasting eacli otJier’s Idood, these four lords pruinised to 
support him; and to that end it was deemed ad\'isal>le to l>re‘a,k into 
the quarter where the Princes Jived, tf) enter their apartmenlN and U) 
kill them. But, the conspiracy having been betrayed four or th’e 
days after it was formed, by one of the slaves of Pra mousy . the 
King sent for him and asked hiui wliy he had conceived so detestable 
a plot against his (the King’s) brothers. Pm mousy deidi^d it taking 
horrible oaths to that effect: but tlm King, who mm only loo well 
assured of the truth of the charge, got in so great a rage that lie ^vas 
going to kill him with a Japanese cutlass if the sword had not been 
caugiit by a rildjon, wldcli prevented the bh'jw from falling. Fro- 
money scmglit to save himself, but the King liad Idm arrested, and 
gave him with his own liaiid some cuts on the shoulders and on the 
back. Then he liad him thrown with his accomplices and their slaves 
into dungeons, among tlie robbers and murderers. His JFajesty 
also had Oya Bklwrma, father of Pramotisy, imprisoned; Ijiit 
his innocence was established and he Wiis set at liberty again. Home 
years after, tlie King had two powerful armies raised for the purpose 
of making war in Cambodia to recall that country to its allogiance. 
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Fro/monsy seizing this opportunity had Oya Omhrat (Okya Uparaj) 
beseeched to intercede for him with His Majesty, in order that being 
freed from prison he might be able to expiate liis crime by the brave 
actions that lie promised to perform in the war. Oya Oinhrat is the 
chief of all the nobility of the Kingdom, and was to command the 
sea force conjointly with Oya Berokelangh, because the King wished 
to command tlie land army in person. Touched by the prayers of 
these Nobles, His Majesty put Pramonsy at liberty together with 
his accomplices, after they had been in prison for more than three 
years, and sent them by sea to Cambodia. And in truth, tliough tliis 
enterprise was not tl'ie success they had promised themselves, Pramon- 
sy did so well tlicire tliat on the recommendation of the generals lie 
was once more taken into the good graces of the King, who made 
him return to the Court and honoured, him, witlr the rank of Somjxm 
Mmn (^Phan Ngoen j. But for all that Pramowy clid not change his 
way of life, for he debauched ;"'the /wives ■■ and, monciibines of the 
Prince, the King’s brother, who complained bitterly about his conduct. 
Tlie King got in such a rage that lie wished to have him condemned 
to death, and commuted the punishment into one of imprisonment 
for life only in answer to the prayers of the Queen mother and of 
Oya Sklarma liis father. Pramonsy remained for another three 
years in this prison ; but lie was so mortified by it that from that 
time Ids conduct nns very reasonable, and lie even gave evidence 
of so much spirit and address in all liis actions that the King gave 
liim the rank of OyaBhvorrawmigli, and made him Superintendent 
of tlie Royal Household. We have already said that during the last 
years of the reign of this King, he alone possessed all the favour of 
the King and was Ms Majesty's sole confidante during liis last illness, 
when he arranged things in such a way by evil design that at the 
commencement of the new reign he was made Oya Oalahom, a dig- 
nity which served him as a stepping stone to mount to the rank of 
royalty by seizing the kingdom from^ his, sovereign and by extirpating 
almost the whole royal House. 

We have related also how, when he had been made Oya Calahom^ 
he found means to make away wth. the most powerful, the richest 
and the most considered of the, Mandarins, having some of them put 
to death and others exiled or imprisoned., after having rendered them 
odious to the King as partisans of the Prince, his uncle. Their posi- 
tions were filled with creatures of Oya and the confiscated 
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property of those executed. and of those disgraced was given to Iris 
favourites,, whom he raeant to' make use of on the occaskais which 
soon ' offered,., as, we .are, going to sea Tlte entire disposition (jf tla^ 
a&irs of state, which, the King left to liim, gave him aim tlu^ moans 
of making friends, while his authority raatle I'drii respeeteil II is 
fatlier had died a short time before the death of the King; and his 
younger brother having died some time after, O^a iii 

arranging his funeral, caused the bones of his father, whosi‘ body had 
already been burned in accordance with the Siamese custom, iti be 
also ]>rought and laid them burned over again. Tl ii>s is an iionuur 
which is paid only to tlie .King, or to the Prince who, wdam Princes 
of tlie blood fail, sucvca^s, either by force or ly elect kan — \u^ vim 
have the bones uf his father or of his relatives dug up and Inirned 
with royal ceremonies. Tlie Mandarins and the other great uuljles, 
in order to do honour to Oya CcfhJunn, attended in laige numbers 
at the funeral of his brotlier and of the I'Mmes of his fatlier. He 
caused the ceremonies to last for three ilays, contrary to the custom 
of Siam, and they were carried out with such maguificencc that 
never had Mandarin done tlie like. Tlie Queen, nadher of tlie 
King, who had already taken umbrage at Oyu CSjiahjj)}i.< having 
conferred the first positions in the Kingdom on Ids own creatures 
and partisans, seized this opportunity to remler him an object of 
suspicion and dislike to tlie King, her son. Acting in conem-t 
with the enemies of Oya Culahom she gave smdi a bad appear- 
ance to all his actions that the King was without difficulty led to 
regard them with suspicion and '.to resolve to rid himself of tiiis 
favourite since he could not help being eonmhieed that tlie authority 
of the Minister put Ids own in tiie shade. His resolution was sfion 
taken, but he executed it with so much iniprudence and preeipitation 
that, following tlie hastiness of his mother, he driuv on Ids own head 
the misfortune with which he threatened the other. Seating Iiimself, 
then, on his throne, the third day of the funeral of Oyn CVdoZ/oi/ik- 
brother,, lie. ..deuiamled witli .laueh indignation what .had .beeoim^ of. .all 
the Mandarins, and wliy they did not come to Court as usual ami 
appear in their ordinary places at the audience in his presence. Oya 
Bervheliinyli, a partisan and creature of Oya ihdahmn, who had 
continued to go to the Court in order to observe the humour of the 
King and to see what he was going to do, replied that Oya Oalahom 
was occupied in burning the body of Ids brather and tlie bones of liis 
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father, and tliat the Mandarins had been, invited to be present at the 
funeral ceremonies. Thereuj^on the King, foolishly giving way to 
anger, retorted, “ I thought that the Kingdom of Siam had only one 
King, and 1 imagined myself to be the legitimate and solemnly 
crowned King, to ^YlIom alone all the inhabitants of the Kingdom, of 
wliatever rank thej^ might be, owed honour, respect and obedience. 
But I see that I have only the name and that Galahom is King in 
fact, since all the Mandarins renounce the service that they owe me, 
abandon me, and attach themselves to Galahom, But I shall take 
good measures. When Galahom shall have come to Court with his 
accomplices, I shall treat them in accordance with their deserts, 
Galahom in particular. I shall assuredly prevent his having so large a 
retinue in future or his having the honours rendered to his body, which 
he has caused to be rendered to his father and his brother.” Oya Bereke- 
laugh desired to excuse Oya Galahom, and to represent to the King, 
with every mark of respect and submission, what obliged Galahom to 
act thus. But tlie King, considering liim one of the accomplices of 
Galahom, treated him badly and threatened to put him to death. 
Then he caused his guards and soldiers to he put under arms and 
withdrew in a great rage, which prevented him from reflecting that 
Galahom would not fail to form a strong party with his friends as 
soon as he knew tlie tlireats that the King had uttered. 

Oya, Berekekmgh, having happily escaped from this scrape, left 
tlie Court and hastened to find Oya Galahom to whom he related 
eveiything lie had heard from the mouth of the King, and tlie 
threats, the result of which ho and all liis friends had reason to fear. 
Oya Galahom gave evidence of being greatly astonished, and began 
to sigh and to bewail himself in such a way that the Mandarins, who 
Avere present in large numbers near him, pressed him to tell them 
tlie reason of the great change that they saw in him. He then 
related to them with much eloquence everything of which Oya 
Berekelangh had just informed him, and the jiurpose that the King 
had against them all, adding that he was ready to die if his blood 
Avas capable of extinguishing the fire of tlie King’s Avratli, and 
of reconciling him towards them all '' But, since the King threatens 
to have me put to death, me AA^'ho have been his favourite, whom he 
has so tenderly loved, and who am the Chief of his Council, what 
misfortune ouglit not you others to fear ? And hoAv will you save 
yourselves from the hands of this tyrtot? And who is there who 
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will preTeiit liim ilwii carrying out liis evil designs ? Aiitl crrjn>idin% 
I pray you, wliat will be the. state .of this Kingtiorii aftei’ rhty shall 
have eauscil us all to perish. ..; For you ■' ■know the age of tlie King, 
you know his Ivid natural dispo.sition, Ins. -lunnour, his iiielinatieais, 
his debauchery and his. cnielty. better ■' than 1 do* And if ^iidi 
is liis cliaracter at this iiionieuk- what will he he when he has 
put to. death the greater part' .o.f the Mandarins auil wlnui he 
wdll be no longer assisted by this wise Council whidi finds 
around him at present? It is impossible to doubt that when such a 
state of things takes place the Kingdom will Ik* engagi^d In a (*ivil 
war^ and perhaps in a foreign one at the sauie time: and that ean 
only end in the complete desolation of .the State, causing us in fall 
under the domination of our neighbours."' 

This discourse, which Oyci Qxlaliom accompanied udth tears, 
lamentations, and mournful accents, so moved the 31’andariiis that 
they at once bound themselves in frieudslnp and interest with him, 
and made a league, among themselves, eoidirmed by the solemn natli 
marked bj" drinking the blood of one another. Th(*reby the\' botmd 
tiiemselves not to suffer the King to seize anyone of tiiem, and to Join 
with their brethren to oppose what the King might wish to under- 
take against them. 

Still, in order to assure themselves of the intention of the King, 
and to know i! it was through rage and passion that he Ir-itl made 
those threats, or if it was a firm resolution taken against Oi/o (/n/n,- 
honi and against the other 3Iandariiis, it was thought w**!! that 0//?/ 
BeTclcehmgli — who is a resolute and e]o*|imrit man brought up from 
his youth at the Court, where he wtm Captain of tlie Pages of thn 
late King — should go and see the King, sound his intentions, aia.l 
try to obtain from him pardon for and for his friends. Cn 

his aiTivalat theGoiiid,-5m?Mn'n^li had the boldness to tell the King 
the object that had brought him, and sought to persuadi* his i^hyifsty 
that he was badly informed as to the intentions and aetiuiiH of 0//r/ 
CftlahoM and the other Mandaidns. But he found tlie anger of the 
King so much strengthened that ha forbade Ben*kelfimjh to spe-ak in 
lihii on that subject, and told him he was also among the accoiiipliews 
of Oalahowk The King ordered him to leave the Palace and to 
withdraw to those wlio like himself had become traitors to their 
King, and he coritiiiiied Ms threats against Oakihmii and hie 
accomplices. Seeing the King m/ this, humour Berckekmgh was 
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airaid and left the Palace, tie made his report to OalaJiom mid 
to the Mandarins about what he liad seen, and he advised them to 
^vithdraw, oveiyone to his own lionse, in order to arm themselves 
and then to reassemble at a fixed hour for tlie purpose of mareh- 
ing straight to the palace, attacking it and rendering themselves 
masters of it, and taking the King prisoner. The whole assembly 
having approved this advice, they separated and went home in order 
to arm their slaves, with tiie intention of meetinig again at the 
rendezvous at tlie Imur that had been appointed. BerchelamgJi, lio\w-^ 
ever, liad the boldness to i*eturn for the third time to the Palace, 
ostensibly to reiterate the prayers that he had made to the King for 
but ill reality to spy out what was being done there, to rid 
tlie King of any siispieion he might have of the purpose of the Man- 
darins, and to warn them of any preparations that might be being 
made against them if their purpose had been discovered. Now Oya 
Oapheim was one of the most powerful nobles in the Kingdom, being 
greatly respected by reason of his birth, his devotion, and his wealth 
which was evidenced by his maintaining more than 200 elephants, 
2,000 slaves, and a large number of horses. So in view of the fact 
that lie had not attended tlie funeral rites of Oya Galahom's brother 
and liad no part in the conspiracy, and tliat accordingly there vvas 
reason to fear lest lie, being in great favour at Court, should seek 
out the King and join with him against the Mandarins, Oya^Oalahom': 
went and called on him, witli his brother Oya Shi.mm:mong]i, M Ills 
(Ojja Gapheiras) house. Oya Galahom bewailed bitterly the threats 
that the King was making against liim and against the Mandarins 
who had innocently attended the ceremonies that the King him- 
^ self had permitted to be carried out at the funeral of his brother, 

adding that he was ready to sufter death in any fashion tlie 
King might wish to order, but that he was too sensible of the 
disgrace with which so many great Mandarins were tlireatened for 
love of liim. He went on to say that this was too cruel, and 
that tliis tyrannical resolution of the King could not be averted 
save by courageously opposing themselves to it, concealing nothing 
of what tlie last necessity had constrained them to resolve against the 
King, since they saw no other means of saving their lives. All this 
Galahom did with so much affection and warmth that, seeing Oya 
Gaplieim had been touched by it, he and his brother threw^ them- 
selves at his fee% and reva*encing 'him as their father, begged him 
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to adopt them as sons, to sa^e their Jives, anel to protect tlieni 
against tlie tyranny of this, wicked .King. On their side the}' pro- 
mised that they would strive to Iiave lum put on tlie tliroiie, ami 
that they would render him. perfect' 'obedience as liis servants and 
slaves, since that was the only 'means of . preserving the Kingdom of 
Siam, which otherwise would perish thimigh the i!uha|)py rashness 
of the King. Ojja Cuphehm, not grasping the design of (.Sduhom, 
made the two l)rotliers rise, embraced them and atlopted tliem. 
Thereupon they promised fidelity .. one. . to the other by ilriaking one 
another’s blood. Then Ctflahom, having in this fashion matie .>nre tof 
this noble, went home to get Ids own people armed iind found him- 
self ill due course at the rendezvous 'with the other aecompliees. 

While was deceiving tl'ie. King with prayers fur the 

pardon of fJalahom or reasons for Iris justification, Ctfhfhoni liad 
assembled his troops, liad streiigtiiened them with his friends, am! 
was then marelung straiglit to the Palace with the elephants, horsus, 
and even with the soldiers of tlie Kingdom wiion'i he con.nnanded as 
Captain-General of tlie Elephants oaid Cavahy. The King, stsdng 
everybody amazed and not knowing the. reason, wisla^d to know 
from Bewkelangh the cause of this astonishment, and a.8ked if it was 
not that Odlalwni was coming to attack the Palace. P>iit Benirlaiu)h 
assured his llajesty of the contrary, and in order tt> allay all suspicion 
said to the King tliat he offered his life as a pledge of tin? fidelity of 
Gfilaliimh He wished that the King might cause his liady to be cut in 
pieces and left for the beasts to eat, if Cfdahom iindertotdv the slightest 
thing to tlie prejudice of the King’s authority. This gave the King so 
great a feeling of safety that he gave no ordei\s at all as to his men 
putting themselves in a state of defence. Vfikthoiti, however, attacked 
the Palace with such furv that the King saw that lie had been 
deceived, and that he was ruined. Then he lost courage altogether, 
and was so surprised and terriiied that he had scarcely the heart 
to order that the guards put themseh'cs under arms, and that a 
vigorous resistance be ottered to the entering of the gate. Knowing 
better than anyone what was happening, and seeing hinmelf in pvril 
of his life, Berekelangh told the King that he would go hiniKclf 
to see how things were and that he w'ould come and make a report 
to his Majesty at once. The King, who did not doubt the fidelity of 
the traitor, allowed him to go. But Berekelangh^ on leaving the 
King’s apartment, went straight to the great gate of the Palace, 
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wliere he, knew that' Oalaliom was- " with ^ the., other MaMaiins. the^ 
frieiicls, slaves and Japanese, 'and. caused it to be opened. When lie 
had made the rebels enter he conducted them straight to the place 
wliere he Had left tlie King, with the intention of seizing his peivscn. 
Blit the King had withdrawn into another part of the Palace as soon 
as Berckdangh had quitted him, so that they failed in tlieir object 
for that time. The other troops, however, not knowing that the 
great gate had been opened to Gcdahoon, forced the Palace from the 
other side, and they cut in pieces all whom tliey met, ^Yith the result 
tliat a great carnage was made that night, and a horrible sliedding of 
blood. The King did indeed make some resistance with his guards 
and with tlie officers of his house, with such effect that in some places 
the fighting -went on till daybreak. But seeing that Berckekmigh had 
deceived him, and that there was no longer any hope for him of be- 
ing able to resist the fury of the Japanese, His Majesty condemned, 
unfortunately too late, his own imprudence and his too great cre- 
dulity. Then abandoning the Palace he mounted on an elephant 
and fled across the river which waters the town, without any suite, 
taking refuge in the temple of Monply Meccmgh Jongh, which is 
above the town, and bears a great reputation for sanctity. There 
the priests entertained him for some days meanly enough. 

Seeing himself master of the Palace at break of clay, Galakom at 
once secured for himself the collections of stones and the treasures of 
the King. Of these he distributed a part to his friends, sending 
them purses filled with gold and silver, and scimitars witli gold 
bandies set with stones. In particular he sent such gifts to those 
who Iiad given proofs of their valour and of their aftection in tins 
aiiair, with tlie result that several became rich, and their condition 
was clianged from that of slave to that of nobleman or Mandarin. 

Knowing that the King had disappeared, and that he w’-as eitlier 
dead or had fled, and feeling secure in the promise that Galakom had 
given to make him King, Oya Gaphehn took his seat on the royal 
throne, caused the royal crown to be put on his head, the royal 
eusluons under his aians, the royal sword by his side, and taking the 
golden fan in his hand, assumed the rank of King and said to 
Galakom — “ My son, J\)rtune favours us to-day. Come and congratu- 
late him wdiom you have chosen for father and who has adopted 
yon for his son. Render to me the honour that you owe me as your 
King, in order that the other Mandarins may {allow your example 
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and render me the honour that is due to me from them, that they 
may reeogiiise me as their King, and that they may confirm me in 
the royal power. If you do this, I shall make you Prince and 
declare you the heir to the Kingdom of Siam.” Calahom was sur- 
prised at seeing Oya Oapheim in possession of the tlumie, crowned 
with the royal crown, and clothed with the royal robes and ornaments, 
and urging him to recognise him as King ; for it had been Galaliom's 
own intention to take that place and to cause himself to be declared 
King. Nevertheless, dissembling his displeasure, he ’ said to Oya 
Gapheim that it was not yet the time to take possession of the throne 
and have himself declared King, because it was iiot yet known 
Avhat had become of the King, or whether he was alive or not. 
Apart from that, he further said, there were still Princes, sons 
of the late King, one of them 11 years old, and by causing him 
to he proclaimed King their rising would not be blamed by any 
one; no one would be able to accuse them of having taken arms 
in order to usurp the crown of the legitimate heirs. Oya Ga- 
pheim retorted that the throne of Siam was a thing so sacred and 
so venerable that it was impossible for it to be occupied by so young 
a Prince ; and in order that justice might not fail to be administered 
it could not remain empty any longer. “ For that reason/’ he %vent 
on, ‘'if you do not wish to crown me, or to recognise as King me •who 
am your father, approach and receive this dignity from my hand. I 
shall j)ut the crown on your head and shall cause you to be pro- 
claimed King.” But Calahom refused the honour, pretended to be 
disturbed at seeing the throne occupied by a noble who had intruded 
himself there without being in any way entitled to do so, and begged 
liim to leave it in order to prevent the scandal and misfortune that 
might occur, and for the purpose of enabling them to act together 
for the settlement of affairs and in searching for the fugitive King. 
The result was that Oya Gapheim^ seeing he would not succeed, 
quitted the throne and followed Galahom where lie washed. 

So strict a search, however, \vas made for the King that it 'was 
known at last that he had withdrawn to tlie temple of Mowply 
Mecangh Jongli. From there he "w^as taken and brought a j)risoner 
to the Palace, where the Mandarins, having been assembled, declared 
him unworthy of reigning. This was done on the proposition, which 
Galahom made, chiefly, that having fled from the Palace he had, as 
it were, abandoned the Kingdom. It was in fact by reason of this 
flight that he was declared unworthy of reigning or of living. 
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vSeeing that the whole assembly was inclined to put the King to 
death, GVefa/^om opposed it, and pretended to be desirous of preserving 
his life, allowing himself none the less to be overborne by the majori- 
ty of voices. 

Perceiving that he must die, the King showed signs of neither 
surprise nor annoyance, but said that he could expect nothing else 
from his Mandarins, who had become traitors and rebels. He re- 
proached with his treason, and all the other Mandarins 

with their rebellion. He bewailed in particular the had advice that 
Oya Galahom had given to the King, his father, with regard to tlie 
succession to tlie throne. Then, addressing Galahom personally, lie 
said, ‘‘ You have come into the world in order to be the ruin of 
tins Kingdom, for you put my father to death by poison, and, by 
your intrigues, you caused the Prince, my uncle, to perish lamentably. 
Now you are going to shed my royal blood, and I avow that I should 
die with less regret if the shedding of my blood could end it all, and 
if the murders with which this Kingdom is threatened were com- 
prehended in my person. But you will be the scourge of this King- 
dom and people, and I shall pray the great God of gods to avenge 
my death and to bring upon your own head the evil that you have 
done, and that you are yet to do.” After that, he begged the Man- 
darins to consent to sa^^e the life of the Queen, his mother, and to 
allow him to speak with her before he died. GaJtt/iorn. justified him- 
self as best he could, and having caused the Queen Mother, Fraongo 
Marit (Phra Ong Amararit) by name, to attend in person, he re- 
proached her with much bitterness. lie alleged that she was 
the sole cause of the unjust reproaches that had been brought 
against him, as well as of so great an effusion of blood, and 
of tlie great disorders that were to be seen in the Kingdom ; in 
part, because she had borne so wicked a son ; in part, because 
by her advice she had strengthened him in his wickedness. He 
further said that she did not deserve to live, but he added that if 
she liked to deny her son, stifling her maternal affection, and to 
approve of the sentence of death that had just been passed upon him, 
they w'ould preserve her life and give her maintenance in accordance 
with lier rank. The Queen showed no emotion at all this, but replied 
coldly and with prudence: — The King, sir, finds himself, while 
still in his youth, at the end of his day% owing to the bad and per- 
verse advice with which you inspired the late King, in order to get 
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liim to change, unhappily, the order of succession established by the 
laws of the Kingdom. But since your cruelty and your ambition destine 
him to so unhappy an end, I prefer to die with him rather than 
receive my sustenance at your bloody hands. Tlie fear of the pains 
of death will never compel me to deny my son whom I have borne 
in my body, and whom I have cherished with every care : nor will it 
ever stifle the maternal aftection that nature has implanted in me, 
were I to suffer as many deaths as my body has members. For if I 
were so far to forget myself as to deny my son, I should be rendering 
myself the accomplice of ail your cruelties, and you would soon find 
a reason for having me put to death as a criminal, whereas now I 
shall die innocent. I have not lived long, but long enough to have 
felt the miseries, and to have tasted the bitterness of life ; wherefore 
death has no horror for me, since I feel that it will be the beginning 
of my rest. I have given life to my son: I desire to finish mine with 
him.” After that the King and the Queen, his mother, were con- 
ducted to the front of an old, ruined temple named W(dpramiineho 
‘iwae (Wat Phramen Khok Phya), where the executioners laid them 
down on a scarlet carpet, and thrust them through the stomach with 
a sandalwood stake, and threw their bodies into a well, where they 
are still. On arriving at the place of execution, the King, who had 
reigned only eight months, bewailed aloud the misfortune of the 
Queen, his mother, who being innocent, was dying only for love 
of him. He also recalled the advice that the Prince, his uncle, liad 
given him when he had caused him to be condemned to death and 
to be executed in that same place and in the same fashion as he was 
now about to be executed himself. His mother, on the other hand, 
gave no sign of being moved, and said to her son, that, at least, in 
this, the last and most important moment of his life, he ought to 
make it be recognised that he was a King because he was suffering a 
fate that it was im230ssible to avoid. 

After this execution, Galahom put to death all those who had 
taken the side of the King, and those who had not taken any share 
in his rebellion, or who had not taken up arms with him. The others 
were sent into exile or clisipossessed of their oflSces or degraded from 
their rank. The property of those condemned or disgraced was 
confiscated and distributed among the friends of Galahom. In this 
way a great change was brought about in the Kingdom of Siam, 
because several great lords lost their liberty and their wealth, while 
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several slaves became inandarins and among the most powerful at 
'Court... ,, 

The King having been executed in the maiiner we have just 
described, the two Oyas, Galahom ami Berckelmigh, took advantage 
of the darkness of night, entered a boat alone, without any following 
of guards or slaves, and went to hnd Oya Senaphimoe, the Colonel 
of the Japanese, for the purpose of discovering his sentiments with 
regard to the election of a successor to the Throne. Calahom put 
before him that the Kingdom could not exist without a King ; that 
the great King, father of the one just dead, had left only several 
small children; that it would be dangerous to entrust the royal 
dignity to such young princes, and that it would be a pity to see 
so powerful a Kingdom governed by a child. He begged Oya Sena- 
phimoc to consider if it would not be wise, in order to prevent all these 
inconveniences, to proceed to the election of some one of the most 
powerful Mandarins who should reign, and who should be crowned 
provisionally till the prince was in a position to govern in person, 
the idea being that this Mandarin should then renounce the dignity 
and replace it in the hands of the legitimate heirs. Oya Senaphimioo, 
discerning Galahom! s intentions, replied to him that, if it was neces- 
sary to proceed to the election of one of tlie Mandarins, it would 
inevitably fall on his own person, because, as he was of the blood 
royal, and the most powerful of all the Mandarins, no one else could 
be appointed without prejudicing him. On the otlier hand, if they 
did elect you, everyone would have reason to condemn our actions,” 
he said, ‘‘ and to believe that we took up arms only through partisan- 
ship, in order to favour your unjust designs and to cause to fall into 
your hands a violent and illegitimate dominion. And besides, if we. 
select some one of tlie other Mandarins, it is to be feared that he wdll 
desire to remain master even after the Prince shall have reached 
years of discretion, and that, in order to secure the crown for his own 
person and family, he will extirpate the whole royal house.” 

Further, he said, tliey must consider that already two Kings had 
been put to death, that much blood had been shed, and that it was 
time to put an end to the disorders, and to restore peace to the King- 
dom. His advice was that they should crown king the Prince wdio 
was the eldest of the brothens of the one last dead, and that they 
should give the guardianship of his person, and the regency of the 
kingdom, to him, Galahom, who having been first minister under the 
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last reign, was capable of giving good counsel to the king and of 
re-adjusting tlie afi’airs of the kingdom. He went on to protest tliat 
for his part, he would not consent that the crown should be put on the 
head of a stranger while there were princes of the royal liouse who 
could hope for this dignity by the fact of their birth, aiitl that he would 
oppose such a proposal with all his might. Seeing that he would 
obtain nothing else, 0;i/a OnZa/mm expressed approval of the senti- 
ments and reasons of the Japanese touching the person of the young 
prince, but declined the position of guardian and regent. Neverthe- 
less, being dependent in some fashion on Sena/phimoG, and considering 
that on his refusal the latter would seek for someone else who would 
not be so unwillmg, he went to the royal palace and caused all the 
Mandarins to he assembled next day. He then represented to them 
that the Kingdom of Siam could not exist without a King, and that, 
inasmuch as there were still princes, sons of the great King, and 
brothers of the one lateljr dead, and among others the eldest of the 
three, a Prince of great hope, ten years old or thereabouts, he believed 
that they could not make a better choice than of his person, and he 
was of opinion that they must crown him. The whole assembly 
acquiesced in this, Oya Senaphiinoc in particular expressing approval 
Thereupon the young Prince "was crowned, and received the name of 
Phraongh Athit Socms Wcmgh (Phra Ong Athit Chakra wong). This 
election was approved of, not only by the nobles, but also by the 
people, who hoped that by this means affairs would be restored 
to their former state. Oya Galahom wuis, by the same assembly, 
unanimously appointed the guardian of tlie King and regent of the 
Kingdom, in consideration of the prestige of his birth, lie being of the 
blood royal and a near relative of the King. He refused the position 
for a long time, and accepted it at last only when the wdiole assembly 
entreated and insisted on his taking it. 

This resolution, the age of the King, the power that was given 
him over tlie Royal person, and the authority that he acquired 
in establishing liimself in the Kingdom by these two important 
offices of guardian and regent, strengthened Galahom s liopes mar- 
vellously, and flattered his ambition. But he foresaw clearly that it 
would be impossible for him to reach to the highest degree of 
absolute power if he did not with great foresiglit, and soon, remove, 
two powerful obstacles, to wit, Oya Gapheim and Oya Senaphimoc, 
He had formally promised the royal dignity to the one, and the. 
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olhe-r had r|uite expressly protested that he would nr>t suffer tlio 
thr<.)uc to be occupied 1)y one of the niaiidarins while JUiy one of the 
princes (.)f the royal house was still alive. Galrihom liad indeed soiue 
reason for saying that Ofjtt Gapludm aspired to the royal dignity, 
since lie liad taken incontinent possession of it after the flight of the 
late King, and had gone so far as to urge himself (ijalulionh) to causti 
him to be recognised as King and to get him crowned. Oyif, Galahxrtn 
made use of this pretext in order to render liim odious, and liveu 
criminal, in the eyes of the King, — to ruin him, in fact, in order that 
his authority and his wealtli might no longer be able to jjrove an 
obstacle to liis own ambitious designs. Accordingly, ha\^ing disclosed 
his purpose to Oycb }3eTckelmigh, i\\Qy resolved together to accuse Oya 
Giipheim, and to let the King know that this Mandarin, having liad 
the audacity to put himself on the throne in the lifetime of the late 
King, had still ambition enough to oppose himself to the present one, 
and tliat the crime he had committed in seeking to get himself pro- 
claimed King could be expiated only ]>y death. For this Oya GalaJioot 
was to serve as accuser, and Oya Berckelangh as witness. There- 
upon Oya Galahom went and found the King, and said to him that 
Oya Gapheim was the sole cause of the fliglit and death, of the 
late King. He asserted that it was Oya Gapheim who liad in- 
cited the Mandarins — several of whom had been constrained by 
force, by the slaves and by the elephants of Oya Gapheim — to 
take up arms ; that, after the withdrawal of the King, he had put 
himself on the throne, had caused himself to be invested with the 
royal ornaments, and had pressed him, Galahom, to get him crowned 
and proclaimed King, and that he would liave accomplished it if 
he had not been prevented by them. He said, further, that Oya 
Gapheim had always favoured the pj^rty and the interests of tlie 
Prince, and that his design had been to join liim with the army of the 
King which lie commanded as General, if he liad not been prevented 
by Oya Bemaphimoq and by the Japanese sokliervS. Oya Gapheim, he 
said, liad greatly regretted the death of the Prince, and lie had dared 
to say that this murder would not remain unpunished and unavenged. 
And, in addition to all, he urged that all the actions of Oya Gapheim 
made it plain that there was nothing good to hope from him ; that 
lie was the enemy of the sons of the great King ; that he loved still 
the memory of the Prince ; and that he cherished an aversion against 
tliose whom he called usurpers/ an aversion which it would be impos- 
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sible to overcome, and tberefore that lie merited death in all its forms. 

confirmed Oya: Gcdalwm had said, 

and the two together caused the King to believe that, for the security 
of his person, and for the preservation of the state, it was necessary 
to do away with Oya GapheAm. The young King, who was, in fact, 
only a child, acquiesced in this, and the noble referred to was at once 
arrested and put in prison, his feet, his hands, his arms and his head 
being loaded with irons. They gave his house up to pillage and 
distributed his slaves among the friends of GaLahom. Thus in one 
moment, Oya Ga/pbemi saw himself without property and without 
friends. But, though treated in this fashion, he was unable to feel 
greatly afflicted, believing, as he did, that it was tlie result of the 
anger of the King who had been misled by Ms, Capheim's, enemies, 
and that Oya Galahoni, his good son, ivoulcl soon make liis peace, and 
free him from prison ivitli honour and restitution. And, in fact, 
pretending to be greatly surprised at the disgrace which had fallen 
on Oya GapAieim, C/uZa/mm went to him in prison, and expressed 
to him his great astonishment at tlie step the King had taken 
touching his person. He consoled Capheim, exhorted him to have 
patience, and assured him that he would soon be out of prison. 
He pointed out that the action of the King was that of a 
young prince, and that nations were unfortunate under a young 
King. But he promised that he would make this his one business, 
and would soon have him out of that place, ivhere assuredly he 
should not have to jmss the night. Nor did he fail to keep his word. 
About two hours before sunset Oya Gaphema was taken out of the 
prison and led to the gate of Sachem (Tha Chao or Tha Chang) on 
the bank of the river in order to be executed. Finding he was to 
die, and Oya Calahom had deceived him, Oya Gapheim spoke strong- 
ly against him, relating the whole story of his treason in that he had 
chosen him for his father in order to shed his innocent blood, to put 
his whole house into disgrace, to pillage hivS wealth, and to put his 
children into slavery. He said Galahom had prejudiced the King by 
alleging false crimes against him in order to satiate his avarice and 
ambition, and that he was using him for a stepping stone to mount to 
the royal dignity. After these first expressions of anger, he begged 
to ho brought before tlie King in order to establish innocence, and he 
asked that judges bo appointed who would judge him according to 
the laws of the Ivingdorii. But there was no question here of judging : 
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it.was one.of executing. ' Accordingly they tied him to .the tinink/ 

Ub Bismig tree,,. laid him:-on the '.earth and ga¥e Iiiiii' a blow 

with ,a scimitar on the left side,: -His 'entrails, came out . at once, and 
they finished killing him with a blow of a rattan with which they 
pierced his neck. The body was hung on a gibbet constructed of 
large bamboos, as an example, as though he had been convicted of 
conspiracy against the person of the King. 

0'?/a Senaphimocq hsLd not been to Court that clay, but learning 
Avhat had been done to Oya Oapheim and how he had been executed, 
he was greatly angered, particularly against Cidahmi, since if 
he was not the instigator of the death, he could at least have 
prevented it by his authority, and by interceding with the King. At 
first he could not believe that Galahom \m^ been Cap accuser, 
but he was angry with him because he had not himself been warned 
so that he might have spoken to the King. Thereupon, having 
gone to Court, he caused the body to be taken off the gibbet, and 
had it buried, weeping tears for his friend. This compassion of 
Smiwphimocq was not pleasing to Oya Galahom, but he did not dare 
to show his displeasure because of the great authority of Senaphimocq, 
and the consideration in which the Japanese were held. The fixed 
property and other wealth ol Oya Gaphe i/in which had not been 
looted, such as the elephants, the horses, the arms, the coined gold 
and silver which the Siamese are accustomed to bury, and the slaves 
which liad not been discovered at the time of the looting, fell into 
the hands of Calahom and Berekelwngh^ who employed it for the 
purpose of making frosli adlierents, and attaching their creatures and 
partisans still more to their interests. They brought to the Court 
some of the principal wives and concubines witli their dangliters, and 
they still serve the Queen in the capacity of slaves ; the others were 
given to their intimates. They brought also to the Court some of 
the sons of tlie deceased whom they distributed among the Mandarins. 
It was done because none of the daughters or wives could claim any 
of the property, and only some of tlie sons could claim any advance- 
ment. The compassion which Oya Senapldmocq had dared to show 
towards the body of Oya Gapheim — who had been condemned by 
justice and disowned by the King — became so much tlie more 
suspicious in the eyes of Gakthom that he inferred that the un- 
derstanding between these two nobles must have been greater 
than he had believed, or than they had made appear. The result 
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was that, fearing some resentment on the, part of the Japanese, he 
desired to strengthen himself against them hy the friendship of 
all the Mandarins, and set', himself to ingratiate himself witli them 
as much as possible. Senaphimoc, on his side, having so many 
proofs of the perfidy and the bad intentions of OaZaAom abstained 
froiii going to the Court in order to avoid meeting him. But 
Ccdahom, being unable to endure his absence, resolved to >o 
and see him at his house for the purpose of bewailing his own 
position. He decided to say it had become unbearable, because 
he was compelled to defer blindly to the wliims of the King who, 
being still only a child, could not be expected to show much wisdom. 
This, he would say, exposed him to the distrust of his rivals, who 
laid to his charge everything that the King did against liis advice. 
He desired also to justify himself as regards tlie deoHi of Oya 
Cwpheim, But, having been warned of his purpose, Senapliimoc 
anticipated his visit, caused the door to be closed and refused to 
speak with him. Calahoin put up witli this aftront, but, none the 
less, lie did not lose his resentment. 

Now, at this time, there arrived on the river of tSiani, at the towm 
of ItuUa, Mr. Sebald Wondereer, then a free merchant and captain 
of tile despatch vessel of tlio and lieceiver General of the 

revenue of the East India Company at Batavia. 

Oya Calf horn was afraid tluit Seu^aphimvo, in order to avenge tlie 
death of Oya OapJhet/ni, might make use of the Dutchmen to attempt 
something against his person and dignity. So he warned the Cap- 
tain, ill view of tlie bad state of affairs in tlie Kingdom, to be on his 
guard, and to do notliing if lie were pressed to take a side, ]:)ut to 
consider simply the interests of tlie King. Ami, in order to secure 
liis good will, tlie Dutchman was presented with a scimitar from the 
royal treasure, liaving the hilt, and ornaments (jf the scabbard, of gold 
sot ^vitll stones, v'lule Calahoni caused tlie rumour to be spread tluit 
Oya Senaphi/aioe had a special understanding witli this Captain and 
that his intention was to join the people of this vessel to liis 
Japanese and to attack tlie King in liis palace. '^Hiis rumour made 
such an iuipressicn on the minds of the nobles and the people that 
they began to arm themselves. But tliat was not the purpose of 
(J(.flfiluyui, wlio desired to utilise tlie rumour only in order to 
liave an opportunity of conferring witli Sfmaphimoe , and of placat- 
ing tlie resentment wliich he might still entertain with regard to 
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the rletxth of Oaj^helin, and of Becuring Ins friendship. Idio iiirnonr, 
however, rendered Snuqyhimoc bo much suspect in. the ey<Ns ui: t]u‘. 
King and the Mandarins tliat, in order to o])tain some light as to .his 
intentions, they caused liim to be suminoned to Court. Rut lie 
excused himself on tlie ground of indisposition, whieli is the usual 
excuse of Siamese nobles Mdien they do not v'ish to go to (,V)urt, 
hiding tlieir fear under this pretext. Talcing advant{ige of this 
convenient opportunity, Gtdahom resolved to go and see Oya Sena- 
2?himoG in Ids liousc, and, having obtained an interview, he xvas 
skilful enough, to lay before bini so many reasons, and cajoled liim so 
completely, tliat the Japanese yielded, coneeix'ed a very gocal opiJiiou 
of the intentions and conduct of Calahovi, renounced all his resent- 
ment, and promised an inviolable friendship, as also to espouse his 
interests in all eventualities. This they both confirmed by a solemn 
oath with the usual eereuionies of the country. 

Peace having thus been made betAveen these two ministers a].id 
their friendship having been solemnly confirmed, Calahom at once 
planned to rid himself of the one Avho alone could prevent him from 
carrying out lus design to gain the royal power. In order to succeed 
in this, and in order to cause him to perish far from the Court, he 
proposed to the Council of the King that it would be necessary, in 
view of the past disorders, and the rebellion and disobedience of 
several nobles, to cause the governors of the more distant provinces to 
come to the Court in order to oblige them to renew their oath of 
fidelity to the King. The Council unanimously agreed, and the resolu- 
tion having been passed, Calahom had the order sent at once to Oya 
Llgor (Okya Nakhon). He did this because he knew that Oya Ligor 
would refuse to come on account of the state of his province, which 
was threatened Avith a serious war by the people of Patania, and be- 
cause also the inhabitants AA^ere on the point of taking up arms. He 
AA^ould thus have a pretext for accusing the governor of rebellion, and 
an opportunity for liaving Oya Senaphimocq sent to arrest him. 
Thirak Hiclra Thy jBicZi/ (Tra Rajendra Thi Bodi), that is to say, 
an order under the grand seal, was at once sent to Oya Ligor aaJio, 
in view of the absolute power of the King, found himself in great 
perplexity. When lie considered, however, the state of the province, 
Avhicii would run the risk of being lost in his absence, he resolved 
AAuth the advice of his friends to defer his journey to the Court, 
charging the messenger AAdio had been sent, to convey his excuses and 
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liis submissions, and the fact that he recognised the King as his 
soYereign and as the legitimate monarch of the Kingdom of Siam. 
This reply pleased Galahom extremely as it provided him with an 
opportunity to censure the conduct of this noble to the King, to 
make him appear of a disobedient and rebellious spirit, and to get it 
decided that, as soon as possible, another governor should be sent with 
orders to arrest Oyei Ligoor (Okya Naklion), and to send him a pi'i- 
soner to ludia, to he punished for his rebellion. This revsoiiition 
having been taken, Oya CfeZa/mm represented to the Council tliat tlie 
government of Oya Ligoor was the most important of tlie whole 
kingdom, pai'tly by reason of the situation of the province wliich has 
several seaports and is watered by very considerable rivers, partly l)y 
reason of the threats of the Patanois and of tlie disobedience of the 
inhabitants, who, required a vigorous and enterprising man to inspire 
the country’s enemies with terror and its subjects with respect, who, 
further, should be able to arrest Oya Ligoor despite his great influence 
with officers of the army. He went on to urge that all the qualities 
necessary for this undertaking were to be found in Oya Senwphimocq, 
and that his authority and the reputation of the Japanese were alone 
capable of maintaining the authority of his Majesty in the province. 
Oya Senapliimocq desired to excuse himself from undertaking this 
commission, and would have preferred to remain at Court, because lie 
vsuspected the fidelity of Galahom, and was l^eginning to believe that 
his purpose was to withdraw him from the Court in order that the 
authority of the Japanese soldiers might not be able to prevent him 
mounting the throne. 

This unwillingness on the part of Oya Senaphimooq to undertake 
the government of Ligoor appeared very suspicious to Galahom and 
gave him great umbrage. In order to gain him over, therefore, 
Galahom emplojmd his most subtle tricks and artifices; he paid him 
the most obsequious marks of respect and went to visit him every 
day at his own house, contrary to the laws and customs of Siam, 
continually bewailing the fact that he found himself charged witli 
all the affairs of State. He told Senaphimoeq tkat he could hardly 
suffer him to come every day to Court and do reverence to him as 
the one who represented the person of the Monarch, and that lie 
would not permit it at all were it not that he was obliged to yield to 
custom in order to keep the other Mandarins to their duty. In 
order, however, to deliver Senaphimoeq from this servitude and 
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subjection to which his stay at Court obliged him, Calahom said he 
had begged the King to confer the government of Ligotyp upon him 
as being the most valiant man in the Kingdom and the most capable 
of doing the King service. This cajolery flattered the ears of Oya 
Senaphimocq so successfully tliat Oalahom seeing liim in good 
humour went at once to the palace, and a very groat retinue was 
milt to Gall Sen fiphimoeq in the name of the King. The King 
received him very kindly, declared him governor of Lir/oor witli the 
usual ceremonies and crowned him with a pyramidal crown, in tliis 
way cloing him an honour which had never before been done to 
any private individual. These extraordinary honours displeased Oya 
Senaphimocq so mueli that he was unable to hide his annoyance 
altogether from Oya Calahom, hnt in order to completely gain him 
over the latter made liim so many presents of gold, coined and 
worked, of stones, and of other rarities which he caused to be put on 
the vessel that had brought him to Court, that it was overloaded. 

When Senaphimocq, who had thus become Oya.> Ligoor, had 
embarked on the river and was approaching his house, there arose 
so great a storm that, if some of his Japanese had not leaped into 
the river and borne up the boat with their shoulders, their Colonel 
would have been drowned with all his presents, and with all the 
marks of lionour he had just received. Most of the Siamese who saw 
him land after this peril spoke of this incident as presaging a great 
misfortune, and, not long after, tliis came to pass. 

Calahom gave himself no rest till Oya Smaphimocq, or Oya 
Ligoor, had taken the oath of fidelity for his new government, and 
till there had been given him the despatches necessary for his journey. 
And, in order that lie might have the more authority in liis Govern- 
ment, it was resolved that lie should take with him all the Japanese 
in the Kingdom. This decision greatly pleased everybody, everyone 
being glad to see the Court cleared of this rabble, but no one penetrated 
the purpose of the Minister. 

Having now, by the death of Oya Gapheim, and by the departure 
of Senaphimocq and his insolent Japanese, rid liimself of several 
perplexities, and finding hardly any other obstacle in his way, Oya. 
Calahom l)egan to insinuate little by little to his creatures and par- 
tisans that the King was an infant of bad natural disposition and 
incompetent, adding that it was against tlie laws of the State, against 
custom and even against common sense, to put so great and powerful 
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a Kingdom in tlie hands of a child. Calahom impressed upon tliein 
that lie woiild siicciirnb under tlie eliarge which the Mandarins had 
imposed upon him, and that several reasons obliged him to desire to 
be quit (d£ it. There was reason to fear, he said, that when the King 
had come to man’s estate he would lend ear to those wlio envied him 
(Calahom) his fortune and to his secret enemies, who would not 
fail to make him feel their liate in rendering his person suspect, 
and in decrying his government during tlie regency. The result 
would be, he said, that he would be unable to save himself from the 
cruel hand of the King who even in his present youtli, made it plain 
enough what he (Calahom) had to hope from him. In order to prevent 
the disorders that the whole Kingdom might fear from his harsh 
disposition, he thought it wmuH be well, therefore, if they put tlio 
King to school in the hands of some ecclesiastics who would be able to 
correct his disposition by their good training and to teach him the 
ivay of virtue. He said they should then elect a president who would 
govern the Kingdom with the title of King” till the true King ha.d 
come of age, when the regent could hand back to him all the authority 
and all the rights of vsovereignty with the Eoyal title. When this 
proposal was communicated to his creatures and partisans it found 
among them so universal an approbation that they were not afraid 
to put it forwmrd openly in the general assembly of tlie nobility, 
representing; that for tlie good of the state, for tlie repose of tlie 
people, and to preserve respect for tlie Kingdom among neighbouring 
Kings and princes, it was very necessary to place the young King 
for some time in a monastery and to elect Oya Calahom president and 
regent of the Kingdom with the title of King ” and witli all the 
authority necessary for the position. Calahom made a pretence of 
being anxious to refuse this, and even insisted that he should be 
relieved of the post of guardian and regent tliat they had confeiTod 
on him despite his exjDress protests. He said tliat he would not 
consent to be constrained to occupy a still higher position. But as the 
whole assembly saw quite clearly that this was a piece of dissimula- 
tion, there was no one who did not support the election, some througli 
affection, others through fear. The King was at once sent to the 
temj)lo of Tfa^d-mi(Wat Temi) which is tlie synagogue where the 
chief of their ecclesiastics presides, and Calahom liaving been elected 
president and regent of the Kingdom under tlie Royal title, Iiis new 
subjects did honour and service to him. He kept protesting, Iiow- 
ever, that it was in spite of himself that he accepted this dignity. 
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Having l)een thus elected, Oya Oalaimn acquitted, hiuisc^lf at thr 
beginning oF bis regency very wortbily, and gnviiriuxl witli so luiich 
prudence, moderation and justice that se\'era] mandarins, some by 
interest in order to make their fortune, and otliers througli fear oF Ins 
anger, adjudged tliat it was necessary to odor tlie Kingdom and tlu.^ 
crown t(.} him as deserving to bo tlie legitimate King. On liis part he 
it^presented to his partisans that it was impossible for the Kingdom 
to go on under two monarchs, and that he liimsclf ran tlie sanuj ]>oril 
as he would have done in the position of guardian and regent. One 
day he would have to become a subject, Avhon tlie young King came 
to the throne, and his actions would be subject to tlie same censure 
and the same envy. So, to preserve his life for the future, he was 
resolved to resign the regency and tlie dignity witli wldcli tliey had 
desired to honour him, principally because lie foresaw that most of 
the Mandarians ran the same risk as himself. Tlie Mandarins lield 
some special conferences on this subject, and, after due consideration 
of tbe reasons advanced by Oya Galahom, they settled things so well 
that by means of some CouncillorvS of State and oF some of the pidn- 
cipal nobility a special resolution was passed in an assembly that was 
held of all the officers of the Crown. This resolution set forth that 
there was great danger in suffering two sovereign Princes in the 
same Kingdom, since they threatened the State, not only witli civil 
and foreign wars, but also with inevitable ruin, and tliat in order to 
prevent both dangers it was necessary to do away with this young 
King, who was incapalde of reigning, and to elect in his stead one 
wlio 1)y his good conduct and liis e(]uital)]^e rule had shown tliat he 
was worthy of this high, lionour. 

This proposition having been accepted by tlie whole assembly, 
tlie resolve was carried into effect with much injustice. Only the 
Regent (Oya Oalahom), making a pretence of compassion for the 
young King, did not wish to consent to the proposal till, with 
apparently great unwillingness, he saw liimself constrained to yield 
to tlie plurality of votes. The young King was at once taken from 
the college, his ecclesiastical robe was taken off him by a trick, and 
he was led to tlie same place where the Prince liis uncle, and where 
his brother and his mother had been inhumanly executed, to the 
great regret of all good people. This young Monarch had been seated 
on the throne for only 36 day>s, when he was made to come down 
from it in order to mount a scaffold^ When be arrived at the place 
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of execution he bui’st into tears and said : “ Why must I die when I 

have not yet reached the age of eleven years ? Is it not enough for 
this sanguinary Council to have put to death iny uncle, my brother 
and my mother, and to wrest the crown from me, without sending me 
to my death ? Let him whom they have elected King reign, and let 
them allow me to live.” These words touched the hearts of all who 
were assisting at the scene, and even those of the e.xecutioners who, 
by their tears and their sobs, showed the regret they .felt at executing 
these cruel orders. Nevertheless they had to obey and this young 
King had to die. 

After the deatli of the King, in the year 1629, the Regent was 
declared absolute King, with much ceremony and pomp, he being 
then 30 years old. On his coronation he was given the name cf 
Prciongsry dharma Raetsia Thyara (Phra Ong Sri Thama Racha 
Thirat) and in order to strengthen his throne by a .Royal alliance he 
took for his fourth wife, after the three chief ones, the eldest daughter 
of the sister of the great King. He gave the vsecond daughter to his 
brother, whom he declared at the same time lieir presumptive to the 
throne. He wished that the mother of the King last dead, who was 
one of the most beautiful women in the Kingdom, should be his con- 
cubine, But she showed such repugnance to tliat, that slie absolutely 
refused to go to Court, which order had been Ksent her. Seeing at 
last that tlie King would compel her by force, she said : '' The King 

my lord is no more, and my son is also dead. I, too, am tired of life 
seeing that I am unworthy to survive either of them. But while I 
do live, my body sliall remain chaste and shall never be enjoyed hy 
this usurper and tyrant.’' The King was so lingered by this refusal, 
this bitter reply and this bloody reproach, that ho at once caused 
this Princess to be dragged to the bank of the river, wliere he had her 
cut in two pieces and one part of the body fastened by the neck to a 
gibbet of bamboos. On. the prayer of the ecclesiastics, however, he 
allowed the body to Ije taken down after two days, and burned with- 
but ceremonies. He took all the other concubines and daughters of 
the great King, making concubines of the younger and more beauti- 
ful, and putting to death with great cruelty those who refused tliat 
position. The aged ladies were shut up in a harem where they were 
supported very meanly. 

This brutality exercised on the life of three powerful Kings con- 
secutively in so short a space of time, moved extremely those who 
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]iad. a spark of iiiimaiHty. left :in.; them..:. But no one, dared to show 
such a feeling, or to weep for the shedding of so miieli innocent 
bkiod, for those who were only stispeeted ran the same peril. There 
were in two sisters who had served tlie motlier of the King 

last deceased in the capacity of maids of honour. Tliey shed tears in 
their house for the death of their mistiness and of the King her son ; 
and this fact was reported to the reigning King. Heat once caused 
them to be dragged hy the hair to the bank of the river, wlioro lie bad 
them fastened to a stake by passing a reed round tlieir necks in such 
a way that their feet Iiardly touched the earth. Tlioii lie caused 
tlieir bodies to be opened on both sides and gags tube put in their 
inoutbs, and they were le:ft to die in this fashion, with, iinspt^akable 
torture. When the father of these two sisters, learned of the condi- 
tion of his daughters, he went to the place of execution and there 
gave expresion to his mourning as nature obliged him to do at tlie 
sight of this sad spectacle. When the King was informed of this, he 
caused the man to be cleft through the body, which was then hung 
on a gibbet. The great cruelty shown in these executions closed the 
mouth of all the others and prevented them mourning the death of 
their friends or their relatives. 

After having thus dealt with the revolution that took place in tlie 
town of India, touching the unjust and tyrannical way in whicli the 
succession was secured of the Kingdom of Siam, we must now see 
what became of Oya Senaphimoc, and what he did with his Japanese 
at Ligoor, and in what fashion the King succeeded in causing to 
perish those who could trouble his repose and prevent his establish- 
ment in the royal power. The former Governor of Ligoor, having 
had sure information as to what took place at Court in his affair 
and that his successor was on tlie way, awaited him patiently 
and remained in his government. He did >so, as much because he 
feared the first movements of the anger of the King, as because ho 
hoped to be able to justify himself so successfully to his successor 
that lie would promise him his protection, so that if he had to be 
conducted to lud ’ui he might be well treated on the way and have a 
powerful advocate with the King. On the arrival of the new Gov- 
ernor at Ligoor, he inspired everyone with such great dread that he 
dissipated the whole rebellion at once, so that not one of the rebels 
dared to make an a,ppearance. But that did not prevent Oya Senoj- 
pliimoeq from marking down the chiefs and leaders, and having them 
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put to deatli, and punisiiecl with other piiniahnientR, or witli banisli- 
inent according to tdie of the crime. In general, all of 

them liacl their property confiscated, and that he distributed aiiiong 
his Japanese. The result was that in a short space of time he sua^pt 
the province of what could trouble his repose, established his aiitlioritj" 
and secured tiie province for the King. And since in all this he had 
found the advice of his predecessor very iisefub he consented to Ins 
remaining by him in the post of cliief adviser. 

After he had settled the most urgent affairs of his govewmient, 
and not knowing anything of wdiat had taken place at Ivjiia, the 
new Oya Ligoor despatched an express to tlie Court in order to report 
on the condition in which he had found the Province on his arrival, 
and on the means he had used to punish the rebels, to obtain peace 
for his government and to secure the province to the Crown of Siam. 
The King had supposed that the afiairs of Xfpoor would give niore 
occupation to the Japanese, and was not greatly pleased at this big 
success, hut he did not allow that to be seen. He expressed himself 
as being very satisfied witli the conduct of the Governor, even as to 
his having made irse of the advice of his predecessor, and himself 
proposed in the assembly of the Mandarins that it was necessary to 
give an extraordinary recomj)ense for so important a service. He did 
so, he said, in order tliat by the marks he would give of his affection 
and of his royal benevolence he might mark this Governor a3i example 
for all worthy people, as his royal justice would always iiispire terror 
ill the wicked ; but principally in order thereby to incite his officers to 
acquit themselves well of the duties imposed on them by tlieir cliarges. 
This proposition was approved by the whole Council. It was resolved 
that the Governor should be obliged to take the oath of fidelity to the 
reigning King, and that with several very considerable presents they 
sliould send liim a number of beautiful girls and women in the name 
of the King, one in particular wlmmi he could marry in aecordanc<‘ 
with the customs of Siam. 

This resolution was speedily carried into effect, and the young girls, 
with the presents, were sent with great pomp to Ligoor. But at the 
same time the King caused Oya BerckeUmgh to write to tlie Governor 
wlio had been dispossessed that, if he could rid himself of the Japanese 
Governor and deliver the Kingdom from the insolence of that nation, 
he would be able to secure the good graces of the King and his reap- 
pointment in his Government. Oya Senaphimocq, whom one ought 
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iiiorc properh^ to ienu Oya Ligoor, was very glad Icj soo s<i nm\y pre- 
sents. But he Avas sensibly touched by tlie death <d: tlie yc-ung King, 
and showed much dissatisfaction at the fact that tluw had proceeded 
to the election and coronation of Galtthom, without taking liis advice, 
about it. In fact it caused him profound grief, and carried him away 
so far a.s to say that this murder and this illegitimate election would 
tincl some one who would exact vengeance for tJie one as for the other. 
Nevertheless after tlio first emotion lie came to himself, dissimuiaierl 
his displeasure, and liad triumplis and ether rojoicings Iield for the 
succession of tlie King, A\dio reigns to-’day. 

But lie conceived so great a distrust of his pi;edecess<jr that he 
caused him to be forbidden the house ami desired not to see liim any 
more. He did nut cease, however, to make much of liis brcither, 
A2Jra Marit, (Okplira Amorarit) allowing him to visit him from time 
to time. About this time it happened that wliile Oya Ligoor w^as 
commanding an army corps against the l\danois, lie was wounded in 
one engagement in tlie leg, and the wound being very painful he 
made use of some preparations that Ai^ra McirU a,pplied to it. As 
an effect of these medicaments the pain was not only soothed, but the 
wound was also almost cured, so that it did not prevent his celebrat- 
ing liis marriage witli the girl tliat the King had sent to liim. But 
Avlien Oya Ligoor believed tliat lie was going to enjoy the fruit of 
his love, lie was in fact on the point of death ; for at the height of 
the rejoicings of the wedding li'imt Alarit applied a poisoned plaster 
to his leg, wliicli caused liim tcj die in a foAv hours. 

The son of the deceased Oya Ligoor Avas named Ochon tSeaayjIu- 
niocq and might have been about 18 years old, a noble avoH born and 
of great liope. Following tlie impulses of his youth he caused him- 
self to be declared Governor of the province, and believing as he did 
that the formei* Gov(3rnor luid poisoned liis father lie caused him to 
lie arrested as a prisoner, haAung resolved to have him put to death 
and sacriliced to tlie manes” of his father. But tins old fox kneAV 
so well hoAv to Hatter the young Governor that not (mly did tlie latter 
lose all the suspicion he had had, but he also married tlie eldest 
daughter of the murderer of his father, swearing to both eternal 
fidelity and reciprocal assistance in all cases. After tliat, the former 
Governor commenced to iliake liis son-in-laAA" believe that tlie King 
liad given the province to his father, not simply to govern, but to 
reign there with absolute power as sovereign, Avithout being in any 
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way dependent on the Court, and that this province being like 
an hereditary Kingdom in his family, the succession belonged to him 
as being the eldest of the house. Such talk sounded so pleasantly in 
the ears of this young noble that, being vsupported hy several flat- 
terers, lie found no difficulty in believing it, or in moderating the 
affliction that he might still feel on account of the death of his father. 
He then began to take all his measures on this footing, to till the 
vacant offices, to distribute very considerable presents to bis favour- 
ites, to make Oyas, and Operas, to appoint Mandarins, and even 
appoint a day for the public solemnity of his coronation in order to 
get himself recognised as King, and to get liis new subjects to drink 
the consecrated water in taking to him the oatli of fidelity. But 
while the traitor was influencing his son-in-law to do what we have 
just stated, he addressed himself to a certain Ja^mnese Captain, the 
most redoubtable of the troop, named Orkon Cirivy Aqivodt (Okkhun 
Sri Waiyawut), and represented to him that the incapacity of this 
young Governor rendered him unworthy of such a position. He 
urged that the command belonged to the Captain himself as being a 
man of merit, and the one who was the most valiant and the most 
considerable of all the Japanese. Orkon Girwy lent ear to this talk, 
and desiring to put forward his claims he caused arms to be taken to 
his friends and declared himself against the young Governor, thus 
dividing the Japanese into two factions. They often had encounters, 
and this thinned the number on both sides. 

Tlie former Governor, having in this fashion armed the Japanese 
against one another, sought still other means to be quit of them and 
to cause tliem to be destroyed, by inciting opposition on the part of 
the nobility and the inhabitants of Ligoor to the insolence of tlie 
Japanese, and by representing to them that the enterprise of the 
young Governor was an act of sheer usiuqmtion and an attempt on 
the Royal authority. He pointed out that the govermiient of the 
province had never been hereditary, but depended on tlie absoiitc dis- 
position of his Majesty, and that not only would their acquiescence 
displease the Court, but that even their silence would be criminal and 
would expovse them to the peril of the utmost punishment. It wan 
necessary, therefore, he urged, to act with prudence and to oppose 
themselves to the designs of the Japanese. The people of Ligoor 
appreciated these reasons so well that the whole of the nobility deter- 
mined not to go to Court on the day that had been appointed for the 
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coronation, not to recognise the JiipanBse in;any 'niatter of State, and 
not to jnekl them any siiperiority:'.;.' The 'Japanese, h continued 

to make all the necessary preparations for the coronation, l)ut on the 
appointed day not one of the nobility of the country appeared at 
Court, though the Japanese had pressed theni urgently. But that 
did not prevent the Japanese from going to, and proceeding with, the 
coronation. They caused Ockon Sena2')himocq to be proclaimed King 
of Ligoor, and orders ivere issued that tlie pec^ple ■would havo to 
recognise him as such, to render him the usual Imnours, to come and 
render him homage, and to come and drink tlio water of allegiance. 
The people of Ligoor ohjected to doing so, juid said that Ockou. 
Senaplmnocq was only an usurper and a rebel against tlie King of 
Siam, and that they would not, and could not, recognise him iii any 
position or dignity tliat he had not formerly obtaiiied froin the Court. 

The former Governor, however, stirred up the two factions of 
Japanese by his intrigues to such an extent tliat theii* liatred made 
them irreconcilable, and tliey began to fortify tliomselves tlie one 
against the other with the design of surprising one another at a dis- 
advantage, each side remaining mistrustful and on its guard. Then 
Ockon Cirwy (Okkluin Sri Waiyawut), seeing that the former 

Governor was deceiving him and was seeking only to ro-establisli him- 
self by the downfall of the Japanese, joined the son of the late Oya 
Ligoor and the other Japanese. He then attacked and surprised the 
former Governor in liis house, where he killed him witli his own liand, 
and caused the throats of all they found tlierein to be cut. On this 
occasion there was a cruel encounter between the Japanese and the 
people of fjlgoor. Several were killed on both sides, but at last the 
Japanese, animated by despair, charged tlie otlicrs with such fury tliat 
thoy were compelled to turn their backs and tlee from the town, which 
being thus abandoned was pillaged by the Japanese and in part re- 
duced to ashes. Nevertheless, as the Jaiianese were unable to subsist 
of themselves, their pretended King caused a general amnesty to be 
published, and the exiles to be invited to come back to the town, 
promising to have returned to each of them whatever was to be found. 
But the distrust was so great that apart from a few Chinese no one 
cared to venture back, everyone remaining in the country or with- 
drawing to the neighbouring towns. The town of Ligoor thus remain- 
ed a deserted and ruined place, while Ockon Benap>kimooq and Ockon 
Girwy did not cease to contend continually for the government. The 
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iMi.siili was Uiat the number of the Japanese diininislHMl every Jay hi 
the cuiitiiiual encounters that took place and in f;ne of tlieso^ the C;^[>- 
iaiii, Oekon Girvnf, was killed. Then the Ja,panejsc, seeing liow little 
advantage they were getting from tlieir stay at L'njoor and reflecting 
that the King of Siam would not suffer them in his kingdom, but 
would soon have them attacked Avitli tlio wdiole forces of the sta.te, 
abandoned the town and withdrew to Cambodia. This they did to 
the great conitentiiienb of the Siamese, wlio uxto dclighto*d at finding 
themselves freed from this vermin, regarding them as people from 
whose despair they had everything to fear. 

Tlierc was no great distress over the disorders that had taken place 
in LIgoor, the murders that had been committed there, or the ruin 
of tlie town, because of the joy there was over the ruin and flight of 
tlie Japanese. Nevertheless though the conduct of these people had 
been extremely insolent and cruel, there were still some of tliem %vho 
had the courage to leave Cambodia and return to L’ujoor, and even 
from there to Iiulia, There they Jived unpunished, nor was any 
harm done them, except that people avoided their company <jr meet- 
ing with them. They loaded a barque, however, with all kinds of 
wealth with the intention of sending it, with the body of their late 
Colonel, to Japan. But it was seized by the express order of the 
King, eitlier to irritate them, or to incite them by tliis affront to quit 
the Kingdom of Siam, Finally, however, fearing to drive them to 
despair, he restored to them tlie junk or ban.pie and allo-wed them to 
trade in Siam. But in place of l^eing grateful for this civility, the 
Japanese became more insolent, and did not scruple to say aloud that 
they would go and attack the King on his throne, and they would 
put the town into the same state as in the time of the great King. 

Tlxen tlie King, being warned of the insolence of their woids and 
fearing the result of a desperate resolve, determined to he beforehand 
with them. For this purpose he liad fire set to the Japanese quarter 
on the night of the 26th October, 1632, when by the overflowing of 
tlie river all the streets of the town were under water. Fiirtlxer ho 
at the same time had camion fired on their houses ivith such fury 
that they ivere compelled to throw themselves into their junks. But 
inasmuch as they were not in sufficient numbers to be able to arm 
both junks, they made use of only one, in wdiich they descended with 
the current of the river, figlxting all the time as tliey retreated. The 
King caused the attack and pursuit to be kept up, at tlie cost of the 
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Jives -of several Siamese. Then those Ja|Daiiese who had dwelt in 
other qinxrters cf the town were diligentlj.^ searched for and were 
cruelly put to death, to tJie great contentment cf tliOwSe to whom their 
insolence luid been insupportable. 

The inhabitants of Ligooi\ finding themselves delivered from these 
Japanese, wished also to shake ofi‘ the yoke of the Siamese domina- 
ticjn. Accordingly they rose, took up arms and refused to recc-giiiso 
th(j King as their sovereign lord and lawful Prince, tlieir purpose 
being to separate tliemselvos from the Crown to make tlun’r pro- 
vince an independent State. But they had to do with a Prince who 
Ivnew well how to make himself be obeyed, and ndio for this purpose 
dospatchc'd tliere at once an anuy corps of 10,000 men under tlireii 
of the principal generals of his kingdom. The vanguard, composed 
of 3,200 men, was commanded by Opara Howpa Pontrook, (Okphra 
Sakda Pholailt) ; Ojja la/lntiiu, (Okya Tainam), General of the whole 
jumy, commanded the battle corps, coiiiposed of 4,000 men; and 
t)ya Ligoor, that is to say the new Governor of Ligoor, led the rear- 
guard. They all three attacked the town of Ltgoor at the same time, 
jind took it on the first assault. They hunted down the rebels in a 
quarter where they liad barricaded themselves, and sent 17 of the 
principal prisoners to India, There, without tlieir being heard and 
and without any form of trial, slieets of red hot iron were applied to 
their feet, they were bound with heavy chains ancUvero buried in the 
ground up to their shoulders, rcmiaining thus exposed to the derision 
of the passersby, xvho were obliged to give oacli of them a tliiimp on 
the head — the greatest insult that one can do to a man in the King- 
dom of Siam. But after they had been in this position for 24 hours, 
the priests interceded for them, with the result that they wmre taken 
out of the ground and allowed to gu 

Now at that time the Kings of Ischeen Mey (Chiengmai) and of 
Pfaan, xvho were brothers, were on very bad terms, because the elder, 
who was King of Ischeen Mey and who possessed the better part of 
the paternal succession, wu'shed also to encroach on the share of his 
brother. And in fact he drove him from his Kingdom, and compelled 
him to withdraw with a few of his subjects into Siam. But after having 
dwelt some time under the protection of Siam, about 500 of his subjects, 
living in the province of Lctnwa, (Law) withdrew and betook them- 
selves to Ischeen Mey. This retreat caused the King of Siam 
uneasiness for lie feared that Ischeen M&y^ inspirited by these deserters, 
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miglit ' stir up , the King of Ava against him, and that these two 
Princes might unite their forces to make war on him. For that reason 
he resolved to be beforehand with them, and for this purpose he 
caused to be raised an army of 90,000 men, foot and horse, accompanied 
by a large number of elephants, by artillery and all the other necessary 
things, — a grea^t , force for the country, and capable , of . taking ; the' 
whole Kingdom of Iseheen Mey. Icmphia, (Tliao-phjm) Lieutenant 
General of this army, and the Oi/ as and PitAei/ (Phiehai) 

took the lead with a body of 9,000 men, among wliom they had placed 
some Japanese, who had been taken out of prison, while the King 
followed them in person three days after with the rest of the army. 
Before leaving the Palace, the King made a solemn oath tlnxt the first 
four women he met should be used as a sacrifice, and that for this 
purpose he would have them cut in |)ieces, and would have his boats 
rubbed with their blood, their fat and their entrails. Scarcely had 
he put his foot out of the castle when he met four women in 
a boat, and in their persons he fulfilled the vow that he had just 
made. Thereafter he continued his journey greatly pleased at 
this encounter, which seemed to assure him of the advantage that 
he hoped to obtain over his enemies. On learning that the King of 
Siam was marching with so powerful an army, the King of Iseheen 
Mey abandoned his Kingdom and fled with all his subjects, without 
waiting for the help that the King of Ava might liavo l>ceu able 
to send him. The King of Siam, finding no enemies and being 
unwilling to lead back his army without employing it on some 
coiisidcralfle enterprise, resolved U> attack Lycov^ Lawa, (Naklion 
Law) because the King of that province was a tributary of 
Isclteen Mey and had done him homage. For tliat purpose he sent 
Oya PowcelouGcj before with some troops, and promised to follow him 
with the rest of the army. But Poicoeloncq, believing tliat it would 
he derogatory to his honour if he gave the King the trouble of 
coming so far, attacked tlie chief town on all sides, forced the gates, 
and put fire to a number of liouses. Tliis so terrified the inhabitants, 
althougli they had among them a defensive force of more than 2,000 
men, that the King fled with some of his suite ; but lie was hotly 
pursued and taken. He was however, so overcome with fatigue and 
grief, that he died before he could be Ijrought back to the town. 
The King of Siam, having arrived at a distance of three days’ 
journey from the town of Lycon Lavma, learned of tlie taking of the 
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t<nvn and of the capture and death of the King, and did not desire to 
advance fartlier. Ho halted there and caused notices to he put up on 
all tlie roads and highways announcing that if tlie wju oL‘ the late 
King desired to do lioiuage to liiru lie could return home in full 
security and govern the kingdom of his fatlier. But the young 
Prince did not appear, ilccordingly Pomeloitcq , atter he liad re- 
mained ten days in the town, abandoned it to pillage, leading a;nd 
carrying off with liiin a part of the inhabitants, and all the wealth, 
all the artillery and all the provisions in tlie place. He left only 
about a thousand persons to have charge of the body of tlie late 
King, in order that it might be burned with the usual ceremonies. As 
soon as had joined the mairr b^ of tlie army, the King 

returned to India, which he entered in triumpli, having in liis train 
more than 10,000 prisoners, and among others some of those who had 
left the King of Nomi to join his brother. Several of these were 
put to death in a very extraordinary fashion , being put into split 
bamboos— bamboos are huge cane — which were still growing in the 
ground. There tliey met a miserable death. Those who were found 
alive at the end of four or five days, were condemned to the fire, but 
on the prayer of the priests they were pardoned. 

The King of Siam, seeing himself thus victorious over his enemies 
and having settled his affairs, then rid himself, under various i)retexts, 
of the greater part of the more important nobles of the Kingdom, even 
cf those who liad most contributed to his advancement. He did so 
for fear that they might exercise against himself the same perfidy 
that they had shown towards their legitimate Kings. In the month 
of Aj3ril of the year 1633, after the third year of his reign was com- 
pleted, he seated himself on his throne and asked the Mandarins, 
whom he had expressly caused to assemble, if there was any among 
them who desired to get intoxicated. And inasmuch as no one said 
a word, he put to them another (question, asking them which Arae 
(Arrack) they considered the better, the old or the new. Thereupon, 
when some of them had declared their sentiments, he said to them 
that there were still two bottles remaining of the cellar of the great 
King and that he would be glad to have their advice on what ought 
to be done with them, and if it would be better to throw away the 
arrack for fear that its age and its strength should cause the bottles 
to burst. He added, also, that no one could make use of it. Oya 
Ombrat and Oya (Okya Yomarat), seeing tlie intention of 
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represented to him with/miicli BiibiiiiBsion and respect that 
it seemed to . them , ■ tlia.t it ' would be '.possible to pardon tlie insolence 
of the age of those two young Princes, sons of the great King, since, 
as their united 'ages did not 'amount to. twelve years, they would not 
remembeipthe dignity that their father had possessed. But the King 
considered this reply a reproach rather tliaii: a remonstrance, and 
allowed himself to be so carried away with anger tliat he jmt'' his 
hand to his sword and with his own hand inflicted several wounds on 
their lieads. Then he had them thrown into dimgeons, disfiosed 
of their slaves, and caused their houses to be IcotecL After that 
without any other deliberation he sent and arrested those two 
young Princes, one of whom was not yet seven years old and 
the other five. They were led to the ordinary place of execution and 
put to death in the same fashion as the Prince, the two Kings and the 
other persons of the royal homse had been executed. This caused 
great displeasure to all the Siamese, whom such cruelty horrihed. 
Their bodies were thrown into a well, and were left there for more 
than a year. At the end of that time the rotten members iind the 
bones were taken from the well and burned on the bank of the river, 
into which the ashes were thrown in order that no memory of them 
might remain. In the same year the King met three other sons of 
the great King, of whom the eldest could not been more than 
six, with oiia of the concubines of the deceased, whom lie had caused 
to live in the Palace. Seeing them very sad, he imagined that tlie^- 
wcin reflecting on their past condition, amd he s<int at oiici^ for Oya 
Sicry (Okya Cliakkri), who is at present Berckela-nglL liim the 
King said, that the herbs whose roots were stringy from the begin- 
ning, were not good to eat, and that one must root them up and 
tlirow them away quickly. He went on to* say that he had seen 
these) children wdth one of his concubines, in a state whicli led him to 
judge that since at this age they had enough resi-rntment of the past 
to dare to show it, they would not fail to act in another fashion wdien 
they should have more heart and more knowledge. Therefore he 
tliought it wajuld be better that they should be made to keep company 
with th(^ others. This was accordingly done ; they were taken to the 
same place whore the others had been executed and put to death in 
tlie same manner. The woman was dragged to the river and there 
di'owncd. 

Tiiure is still one Prince alive who is the eldest son of the great 
King, whose father ought to have succeeded to the Kingdom. But 
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inasmiicli as Para Marit^ that is to say the Black King, had caused 
his eyes to be injured or weakened his sight by lire, he renounced the 
throne and lived in tlie palace. He had only one wo*fe and very huv 
sla\'es wliile his sole pastiino was to present hinrself several times a 
day before tlie King. Now in the month of March, 1035, fire de- 
stroyed a, large part of the town, and devastated ahnost the whole 
of it After the fire was extinguished this Prince was all(;wod to go 
into the tcnvn and see the pitiful state of things. But ho had no 
sooner appeared in the sti^eet than, to his misfortune, tlie people, see- 
ing in this Prince what remained of the royal house, regarded liiin 
witli veneration and rendered him the greatest lionours, sucli as it 
v^as not customai'y to render even to tlie King. This caused the 
tyrant such jealousy that he determined to put tlie Prince to death. 
Nevertheless in order to be able to do it witli some pretext of justice, 
ho caused him to be provoked by soldiers of the Palace, who have 
tlieir arms tattooed. They treated him shamefully, and spoke to him 
very offensively, wliich obliged him to give a blou^ to oiie of the 
guards. This having been reported to the King, he sunt for the 
Prince and reproached him very bitterly. His audacity, the King 
said, had become insuiiportable, and he had lost the respect that was 
due to him, bj;^ putting hivS hand on people wlio bear tlie King’s mark, 
and who preserver the public peace and execute the laws of the King- 
dom. Further since lie had had the impudence to attack them, the 
King’s royal jierson, his wife and his children would not bo vsafe, and 
so in order to prevent the evils that were to bo feared in the future 
it was necessary that the Prince should die. Having been thus con- 
demned, the Prince was led to the place of execution, but the prayers 
of the Princess, grandmother of the King, saved his life, only however 
to render it more wretched. For the King caused him to take drugs 
that made him half-witted, by taking from him almost entirely the 
use of his eyes and ears, and injuring his brain. The result is that 
there can be no hope that this Prince will ever be capable of reigning. 

Finally on the 18th February last year, desiring to be rid of 
everything that could overshadow him, the King resolved to put to 
death the two last sons of the King, Princes of the age the one of 16 
and the other of 18 years. For this purpose he had them conducted 
at night before the temple Pramank hopraga (Phramen Khok Phya), 
where the Kings and the other Princes haxl been executed, with the 
intention of having them put to death in the same fashion as these, 
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The same Princess, grandmother of the King, who had ad%nsed liim 
in Eiost of these executions, his two first wives, and the two sisters of 
these two Princes, wished to intercede for them. But the King would 
not listen to them, till the mother threatened to throw herself into 
the river, and the queens prepared poison to take if the King per- 
sisted in his cruel purpose. Then he was compelled to cause the 
execution to he suspended. Since that time the Princes have Seen 
obliged to leave the Palace, to go and live on the other side of tlie 
river. The eldest has been married to a girl of very low class, and 
they both have very few slaves and an income so small that it is 
scarcely sufficient for them to live upon. They are obliged logo 
every day to Court, and when the King appears in public they appear 
in his suite mounted on fine elephants, or if the King goes on the 
river they sit in gilded and richly furnished barges. There remain 
alive to-day of all the royal family, only the Queen, who is the third 
wife of the King, her sisters, the two Princes of whom we have just 
spoken and some female cousins, who are quite distantly related. All 
the rest have perished at the hands of him who owed his life to them, 
and on whom more than any one else lay the duty of preserving 
theirs. 

Despite all this it is undoubted that, for several centuries, no King 
of Siam has brought to the throne so great valour, prudence so con- 
summate, or a poliej?' so adroit ; so that apart from the cruelty that 
he showed at the beginning of his reign, one may say that he has all 
the qualities necessary for reigning well. If he has no title for his 
succession to the Crown, he has the merit of a legitimate King. Thus 
one may say that all the happy success of his great enterprises is the 
result of his excellent conduct ratlier than of his good fortune. Tlie 
inhahitant.s of Patania refused to pay him the liornage that they liad 
always been accustomed to render to the King of Siam, So, in order 
that they might not be able to find in their neighbourhood those who 
would strengthen them in their rebellion, or trouble the repose of the 
Kingdom by a foreign war, he sent at the beginning of bis i-eign a 
solemn embassy to tlie Kings of Athein (Acbeen) and Armca/a in 
order to renew the treaties of alliance, friendship, and intercourse that 
his predecessors had always maintained with them, and made a treaty 
of peace with them. For although subsequent events have made it 
plain that this treaty is not to last, the King did not fail to make 
lise of it in order to bring back the people of Patania to the obedience 
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that they owed to him. Being then secure on that side, lie despateli- 
ed in the year 1634 an army of 30,000 men, which he reinforced with 
a iiiimbor of foreigners, Portiigueso, half-castes, Japanese, Malays, etc., 
who wore living in the Kingdom, and he furnisiied this army with 
elephants, horses, artillery, provisions and munitions necessary for a 
great undertaking. This army was commanded by four chiefs, to 
wit", by Oya Ligoor, Oya Berchelangh, Oya Oalaliom, and Oya liahfsil 
(Okya Ramasit), but their disputes, their w-ant of experience of actual 
war and their bad conduct had the success tliat one should hawe 
expected from their disorder. Consequently, desiring to attack the 
enemy alone, without the foreigners and particularly without the 
Dutch, who were the best armed and disciplined, they met witli 
so vigorous a resistance that they were compelled to retire. Tins 
obliged the King to raise a second army, which was so formidable 
tliat the Queen of Patania, availing herself of tlie mediation of 
the King of Qiteda, set about doing her duty and sent, in the 
year 1636, her ambassadors to tlie Court and had liomage done 
in the customary form, this being accompanied by the usual acknow- 
ledgements in the shape of several flowers of gold and silver. 
After that, desiring to strengthen tlie repose of Ins Kingdom, 
to draw to it foreign commerce, and to obtain for himself and for his 
subjects freedom of trade and of sending their junks everywhere, the 
King made peace and alliances with all the Indian Princes and witli 
all tlie Kings and States that are known in the Indies. And although 
he had expelled and maltreated the Japanese, he did not fail to make 
them come back some time after, or to send his ambassadors to Japan, 
in order to make a treaty with that powerful Emperor of a very 
considerable part of the Orient. That ambassador was the bearer of 
a letter written in characters of gold, and of several splendid presents. 
But in asmuch as he had not yet come back when I left ludm two 
years ago, I can say nothing as to the success of his negotiations. 

For a very long time the King of ChiaTnpa (Champa) has also been 
a vassal of the Crown of Siam. And inasmuch as he refused to do 
homage in the time of Pm Marit, the Black King, about 50 years 
ago, that Prince entered his Kingdom with an army, conquered him 
in battle and compelled him to do homage. But as soon as that King, 
who was dreaded by his neighbours, was dead, the King of Ghimnpa 
refused to acknowledge the King of Siam. When the present King 
came to the throne he at once sent deputies, and among others 
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Traclmisci TsiMdi, (Phra Kosa Thibodi), to the King of Ohiampa. By 
them lie had some presents made to the King of Ghirmvpa, and had 
him reiiiiiided of liis duty and invited to pay the lioniage that his 
predecessors had always rendered to the Kings of Siam. The King 
of (7Aiamj)a- received the envoys very well, treated them magnific- 
ently and promised to send his people soon to ludla there to do 
homage. These promises, however, remained iinfiiltilled and the King 
of Siam sent again, in the month of December following, the same 
Traekhoimt with a pretty little present to the King of Glilampa, in 
order still to invite this Prince very gently to come and do his duty. 
But the success of this second embassy was not yet known when 
I left. This same King treated the Portuguese very badly, and 
kept them a long time miserably in prison at the commencement 
of his reign. But in the year 1636 he sent ambassadors to Malacca 
and Manila in order to renew' the treaties of friendship ivith the 
Governors of those places, and in order to offer them peace, which, 
however, was only concluded in the year 1639, bj?- the intervention 
of a Chinese ambassador of Macao. He sent also, at the beginning 
of his reign, ambassadors to the Kings of Ava, Pegu, and of Lcmg- 
hianeh (Lanchaiig). By means of all these embassies and by the 
treaties that he thereby concluded, he assured peace wuth his neigh- 
bours and the repose of his Kingdom. The jealousy of these Kings 
of Pegti and of Lmghiangh (Lanchang) i>s so great tliat they live in a 
state of continual distrust, and hold tliemselves on their guard, for 
fear of being attacked and surprised by tlie King of Siam. As a 
matter of fact there ivS little ground for such fear since tlie King of 
Siam, being anxious to secure the Crown for his family and for that 
purpose to gain the good Avill of his subjects, tries to ensure their 
living in peace and to enrich them by trade. 

The King, liaving thus subdued the rebels and made peace with 
his neighbours, and being on the point of treating with the princi- 
pality of Patania, had no longer anything to make him uneasy, 
except the presence of Berchelcmgh whom he had made Oya 
Pouceloucq, It "was he who revealed to the King the design that 
the late King had of having him put to death, who risked his 
life so often to preserve that of the King when he w^as still Oya 
Galcihom, and who by his courage, by his prudence and by his 
actions had been of the most use to him in the usurpation of 
Crowui. In consequence his Majesty had solemnly promised him, 
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with the ceremonies that are customary amono- them, that on 
coming to the throne lie would have him declared Flyna (Fai-im), 
that is to say, the Crown Prince of the Kingdom of Siaim That 
promise he did not keep, however, for he declared his brother 
Flyna, or heir presumptive of the Crown, making BercManeh Oya 
SomtTcolouq (Okya Swankhalok) and then Governor of Poucelotiaq, 
And although in the Kingdom of Siam the government of provinces 
is given only to sons of the King, or to Princes of the blood, BeTcke- 
langh was not content with that dignity ; nor did he omit to murmur 
against the action of the King and to bewail his ingratitude. 
Addressing himself even to the King, he pressed him often on this 
subject, urging that it was to his valour that he (the King) chiefly 
owed the royal dignity. The King did not deny it, but the thing was 
no longer entirely in his hands; since he could not, to the prejudice 
of his own brother, be prevailed on to call Pouceloucq to the succession 
of the Crown, promising, liowever, to regard him as the person in all 
the world to whom he was most obliged, and to advance him to the 
highest positions in the Kingdom. 

But after the victory of Licoon, (Nakhon Lampang) of which 
BerckelangJi had all tlie honour, his reputation, his civility and his 
conduct began to be not only suspected, but even so formidable to the 
Prince, brother of the King, that hy means of the King’s grandmother, 
tiieir common mother and some flatterers, the latter gained over the 
King. This he did so successfully that, without having regard to the 
powerful obligations lie owed to Poueeloiiecq or to the oaths they had 
taken about three months before, His Majesty caused him to be taken 
liy force, the soles of his feet to be roasted, and his ^rhole body loaded 
with irons, and then threw him into a filthy prison under the guar- 
dianship (jf Oga himerat, (Okya Youiarat) his declared enemy. His 
licuse was pillaged, his slaves, liorses and elephants were made a prey, 
and liis valuables were borne to the Palace. The King Avent to these 
extremes chiefly because some Mathematicians and Astrologers had 
said that Poiiceloticq had at the moment of his birth so favourable a 
>star in the ascendant that it promised him nothing less than sovereign 
power and a royal crown. Consequently seeing him to have gained 
authority and to be powerful, rich and wise, the King began to fear 
and to hate him. 

When Poivceloiveq found himself in this position, some priests 
advised his son to go and throw himself at the feet of the King, and 
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to claim his 'pity. This young noble was only nine years old, and he 
did not fail to intercede foiv^ h^^ father in terms which touched the 
King so powerfully that he formally promised the child to have his 
father freed from prison that very day and sent liome. But the 
outcome did not bear out these high hopes. For when the child had 
withdrawn, the King, who had become wmim by drinking, asked 
Immrat wlmt he would advise him to do with Pomeloticq. Iimiemt, 
who sought only to rid himself of his enemy, said that a serpent 
that has been nourished and brought up by some one from its youth, 
will not fail to bite him if he treads on its tail The King was so 
pleased with his reply tliat he at once ordered lumemt to have 
Poticeloiwq put to death. At that moment lumerai left tlie presenee 
of the King, desiring not to lose the opportunity of ridding himself 
of his enemy. Meeting in the ante-chamber the priests who were 
waiting the result of the promises that the King had made to the 
son, lie deceived them by saying that they had only to withdraw to 
their homes, because the King had absolved Oya Poueeloucq, and 
was going to set him free from his prison. But causing Poibceloucq 
to be taken at once from his dungeon, for fear that the King should 
change his mind and save him on the prayer of the iiriests, Pimerat 
inflicted with his own hand a mortal wound, giving him a blow with 
a dagger in the right side. Seeing that he must die, Potieeloueq 
passionately inveighed against the ingratitude, the perfidy and the 
cruelty of the King who, being obliged to him for his life and his 
crown, was causing him to die wlien he was guiltless, contrary to 
the oath that he had solemnly renewed a few months since. He 
further said that death caused him no fear, but that his giN^o-test 
regret was not to have drawn his sword when his authority and his 
friends could have given him reason to hope for the Crown. He 
wished to say more, hut lumemt had him conducted to the place of 
execution and his body cut in three pieces. The priests burned them 
and put the ashes with those of the Prince. The King has often 
regretted this death, but at the same time he has reduced the wife to 
slavery, and lias never permitted the son of the deceased to be 
brought up at the Court among his pages, but on the contrary has 
suffered the lad^s relatives to give him a bare wherewithal to live. 

Oya Inmerat, the executioner of Oya Poueeloucq^ was brought up 
in his youth with the King, by the Queen mother, but in a lowly 
enough position, and he rendered very considerable services to his 
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Majesty in the usurpation of the Crown. As a reward for these 
services tJie King made him Oya 8 wry, whicli is one of the first 
dignities of the Kingdom, and in this position lie ac(juired a great 
reputation by his civility and by his liberality. In fact he thereby 
obtained the good-will of foreigners and Siamese alike to such, a 
degree that the King began to be suspicious of his autliority, but 
contented hiinself with, fostering the jealousy tliat he saw between 
the nobles, and with curbing the authority of one hy that of the 
other. At last Oya 8 icry was accused of having conspired against 
the State and against the person of the King. He having given a 
dinner at his house to three Oyas, three Operas and two Oloanghs, 
they were accused of having boasted that they had friends and parti- 
sans enough to treat the King in the same fashion as he had treated 
the two or three last Kings, his predecessors, and they were further 
accused of having promised to establish Oya Sicry in the King’s place. 
The King was warned of this and had him brought, together with all 
those who liad dined with him , and examined them very closely. Then 
having reproached them with their treason, he mounted on an infuriat- 
ed elephant with the intention of exposing them to the fury of that 
beast. It would have trampled them under foot but for the intercession 
of Oya Poitceloiicq, who, representing to the King that he was putting 
his own life in clanger, induced him to descend from the elepliant ; 
but it was only to seat himself on his throne and to command 
PotLceloucq to take Siery and'his accomplices and put them to death 
with his own hand. Seeing the King in so great a passion and his 
own life in the utmost peril, Sicry prayed Pouceloiieq to save his 
life by Iiis intercession. Pouceloucq spoke of it to the Queen mother 
and, some priests joining with her, together they obtained the pardon 
of the prisoners fium tlie King. But the latter were shut up in a 
low den, and all the goods of Siery given to pillage. In order that 
tlie temple wliich the King liad built and his arsenal might not be 
also looted in the disorder of the pillage, since tliey were near the 
house of Sicry, the Oya^^ Potweloucq, Berekelanf/h and Pitterasia 
(Plu^t Raclia) got orders to have them guarded. In this matter 
Poaeolcmcq was unable to conceal the secret hatred that he bore to 
Sicry, in that lie had the threshold of the door of his house pulled 
down, saying that he would not enter the house by a door where the 
traitor had passed. After Sicry had been a long time in prison, ho 
vindicated himself as regards the crime of which he was accused bj" 
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and raused to be restored to liirn his wives, his slaves, and what 
eoiihl be. recovered of his in’operty, making hiiii Oi/a Inyieml the 
very day that Oya Poueeloueq was arrested and put under Ins guai’- 
dianship. But luTnsrai did not renieinbei' that he owed his life to 
his prisoner, and treated him in the inannor tliat have Just 
relat<id. This I liave thought well to set forth in passing, in <;rder to 
show the address of the King in using some to ruin others, for tin} 
purpose of ridding liimself of those who would he aide to repeat on 
his pei‘son what they had done for him against tlieir legitimat(^ 
Princes, 

For the rest, in order to deprive tlio nobles, ^vllo might ]m\o sueli 
a wish, of every means of accomplisliing it, the King lias so curtailed 
the authority of the ^landarins, and reduced them to sueli subjection 
that there is not one wlio dares to dispense with going every day to 
Court and doing reverence to the King. Nor is it permitted to them 
any more to visit one another, or to speak when they meet, unless 
they do so aloud and in tlie presence of others, who can be witnesses 
as to wdiat they Consequently by his severity the King de- 
prives them of the means of conspiring against his person. He has 
a magnificent train and suite. All his ideas are vast. It is his 
pleasure to repair old buildings and to make new ones, but the Man- 
darins and the people are obliged to contribute to the cost, w’ith the 
result that they are reduced to distress, which deprives them of the 
means of revolting He changes so often the highest dignitaries 
of the Kingdom that there is not a noble who can lie sure of -what 
is his own, and the Governors of the Provinces and of the strongholds 
are obliged to remain in the town of India and to be seen at Court 
every clay, wdiilo their lieutenants discharge the duties of their posts. 
It is in this way that he secures Ids person and his throne, wi'tli the 
result that for several centuries chere has not been a King in Siam 
wlr) lias been more dreaded than the present one. 
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VAN VLIET’S HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF SIAM IN THE 17TH CENTURY. 

% . ■■■ 

Francis H. Giles. 

INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 

When I undertook the task of writing a note on van Vliet’s 
Historical Accoimt of Siam in the 17th Genhiry, it was my intention 
to deal with isome of the incidents related by van Vliet only. Asmj^ 
examination of van Vliet’s Historical Account proceeded, I found that 
a short note would not be sufficient to cover the whole ground, which 
included events in tlie reigns of four Kings and impinged on events 
which occurred in the reigns o.f earlier Kings. Although van Vliet 
in his Historical Aceov/nf makes no reference, to the Treatise he vsub- 
mitted to Philippe Lucas, Director of tlie Dutch East India Company 
in A. D. 1638, wdiich lias already been published in the Journal of 
the Siam Society in A. D. 1910, I found it convenient to examine 
this Treatise to ascertain whetlier I could gain any information whicli 
would hel]j me to a better understanding of his Historical Accouni. 
The Treatise supplies much of what is missing in the HisU/rlcal 
Account, and has, therefore, been most useful. 

This study of the Historical Aecoihnt and the Treatise inducc<l 
me to turn to other sources of information to obtain evidence to 
support van VliePs statements. The more I read, the furtlier afield 
I had to go in searcli of information. My original intention of 
preparing a short note or critical analysis could not be sustained, and 
the plan has developed along two paths, a critical analysis and an 
attempt to reconstruct vSiamese liistory. This became necessary, 
because Siamese history is silent regarding most of the hapj^enings 
recorded by van Vliet in his two works. With this explanation. I 
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trust the reader will forgive me for retaining* the title, .1 (Jrltiml 
Analysis of vwii VUefs Historical Accounf of Siam in the I7th 
Ceni'iirjj, 

The works which I have examined in r^rcler to oljtain data 
to enable me to present a fairly complete and accurate picture 
of events relating to the political and economic position of 8iaiu 
during the period between A. D. 1590 and 1767 are : — 

1) H. R H. Prince Parainanuchitts version of the History {.)f Siam. 

2) The Royal or Autograph version of the History of Siam. 

3) Luang Prasertts copy of Siamese History. 

4) H. R H. Prince Narathippraphanpliong’s History of Burma. 

5} A History of Burma entitled The. Hnumna/n Yamivlndavjyi, 

also known as The Glass Palace Chronicle. 

6) Nai Thien (PhraPhraison Salarak), Burmese hivaslo ns of Siam. 

7) H. R H. Prince Damrong Rajanubliab, Ilhcrs hetiveen Siam 
mid Burma.. 

8) Part III of A Collection of Historical Bala. 
entitled A History of Patani. 

9) Mr. C. A. S. Sewell’s Notes on some old Siamese Guns pub- 
lished in the J. S, S. Vol XV, Part i (1922). 

10) Part V of A Collection of Historical Data entitled An 
Ex'plmiatioii of the Ayudhyan Dy nasties. 

11) Part XX of A Collection of Historical Data entitled Pntem 
course between Japan and Siam in the 17th Century. 

12) Francis Caron and Joost Schouten, A True Description 
of the Migiity Kingdoms of Japan and Siam. 

13) Sakae Miki, The Exploits of Ohya Sena'phimoeq ( Yamada 
Nagamasa), the Japaoiese General in Slam in the Seventeenth 
Century. 

14) K. Gunji, The correspondence between Tohugatoa Shogunate 
and Siamese Kings at the beginning of the Tolcuga.wa period, J. S. 
& Vol XXXIX, Part ii 1937.’ 

15) The Krom Sak Law reputed to have been promul- 

gated in the year L. E. 955 (A. D. 1593) by King Ekathosrot together 
with a list of title>s. 

16) David Murray, Japan (1919). 

17) W. E. Griffis, The Mihadds Empire (1877). 

18) . Records of the Relations between Siam and Foreign Countries 
in the 17th. Century (National Library, Bangkok 1915). 
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19) Dutch Papers (National Library, Bangkok 1915). 

My sincere thanks are due to my secretary, Nai Si 11 Ghalerm- 
phao, who has not only helped me in writing tlie liianuscript, hut luis 
given me valuable assistance in obtaining and examining many 
works of reference for me. Without this loyal service I would not 
have been able to bring this work to completion. 


Francis H. Giles. 

Bangkok, 30th November, 1937. 
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Part One. 

Co'ncer-YbViig the^^eriod ivhen van Vliet was va A[iU(Ui[iiL 
(1) About VAN VLlET^s WORKS. 

Tliis paper is a critical analysis of a work written by lereuiie van 
Vliet in the year a.d. 1647, entitled An HistoTiccil AcGOwnt of 
in the 17th Genlury. This Historical Account was written in the 
Low Dutch language and published in Holland. It is generally 
believed that no copy of the original publication is extant, but I an) 
told that there is a copy in the National Library at the Hague, and 
also that a photographic copy of this Avork was made and sent to the 
Taihok University in Formosa. However this nuiy be, the English 
translation which is published in this Journal of the Siam Society 
was made by Mr. W. H. Mimdie, a Vice-President of the Siam 
Society, in A. D. 1904 from a French translation of van Vliet’s work, 
which was published as a Supplement to Herbert’s Relation da 
Voyage de Perse et des hides Orientales, published in Paris in 
A. D. 1663. 

Before van Vliet wrote his Historical Aocoani of Siam in the 17th 
Century in a. d. 1647, he had already written in A. D. 1638 at 
Batavia by order of the late Director Philippe Lucas, a Treatise 
giving an exact description of the position of this Kingdom, of the 
natives in this nation, of their religion, and of the state of their 
political go\'ernment. This is what van Vliet tells us in his Histori- 
cal Account. Philippe Lucas was a Director of the Dutch East India 
Company. 

Mr. L. F. van Ravenswaay, a member of the Siam Society, trans- 
lated a book written by van Vliet entitled Description of the 
Kingdom of Siam, and the Account of the Origin, the political 
government, the distinctive characteristics, the religion, the mawner 
of living of the nobles and common people, the commerce a/ad other 
remarkable things concerning the Kingdom of Siam. This transla- 
tion was published in the Journal of the Siam Society, vol. VHI, 
part 1 (1910), Ravenswaay admits that this book was published 
after* the author’s death. Is this book a copy of the Treatise written 
at the order of Philippe Lucas or not ? I am inclined to think that 
it is the same work, for it deals with matters which occurred in Siam 
before i. d. 1638^ and bears a title similar to that of the Treatise. 
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In writing my critical analysis or reviews of the Historical Accmmt 
1 Iiave had to rely on this other book written by van Vliet in order 
to elucidate certain obscure points; and when I have to refer to this 
book ill my critical analysis, I shall for the sake of brevity call it 
the Treatise, 

(2) When was van Vliet in Ayudhya and what 

WAS HIS POSITION THEBE ? 

We learn from Ravenswaay’s translation of the Treatise that the 
Dutch East India Company established a depot in A. B. 1602 at 
Patani, and the next year Daniel van der Leek, the chief of that 
station, paid a visit to Siam with the result that in A. D. 1604 he 
sent Cornelius Specx to establish a depot at Ayudhya. Several 
managers succeeded each other. Ravenswaay tells us that \"an 
Vliet’s immediate predecessor was Joost Schouten, who was manager 
from A. D. 1624 to 1629, and that van Vliet had charge of the 
Dutch East India Company's interests in Siam from A. D. 1629 to 
1634. Sir Ernest Satow in his Notes on the Intercourse hetween 
Jajxin and Slam in the 17th Century says that van Vliet succeeded 
Joost Schouten as manager in A. D. 1636, but does not tell us when 
he left Siam. Joost Schouten, sometimes referred to in official docu- 
ments as Joosten van Schouten, is an important link in the question 
as to when van Vliet was really in Siam. Joost Schouten wrote a 
book in A. D. 1636 entitled A Deseription of the Government, 
Might, Religion, Customs, Trajjich, and other remarkable Affairs in 
the Kingdom of Siam, I have examined this work and find tliat 
he says he was in charge of the Dutcli trading interests in Ayudhya 
for four years, and resided in the chief city for eight years ; but, 
unfortunately, he does not give us any dates. I find in the Treatise, 
van Vliet mentions that Joost Schouten was the first representative 
of the Dutch East India Company in Siam, from a. d, 1624 to 1629, 
and that he himself (van Vliet) spent five years in Siam. This 
statement that Joost Schouten was the first representative of the Dutch 
East India Company in Siam is obviously wrong. The first representa- 
tive, according to Eavenswaay, was Cornelius Specx. Van Vliet, who 
must have been in the employ of the Dutch East India Company for 
many years, could not possibly have made the mistake of saying 
that Schouten was the first representative in Siam in the sense of 
being tlie first manager. These Dutch representatives were not only 
merchants or traders looking after the commercial interests of their 
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employer, but were political envoys and delegates, for we find that 
when the Dutch East India Company was in high favour with King 
Prasat Thong, Schouten took his place amongst the noblemen at 
the Kings audiences. Van Vliet meant to impress on the reader that 
Joost Schouten was the first or chief representative of tlie Company 
ill Ayudhya from A. D. 1624 to 1629, or it is possible that he meant 
that Joost Schouten’s first period of service as representative extended 
from A. D. 1624 to 1629, that is, five years. I find in Corpm 
Diplomaticum Neerlwido Indicum vol I No. CXVIII pp. 284-285, 
(published hy the National Library, Bangkok, 1907, in Records 
of the Relations between Siam and Foreign Ooimtries 'in the 
17th Genkvry) the following statement: “ Our first dealings witli 
Siam date already from 1604, when Admiral Wigbrand van 
Waerwijck, during his stay at Patani, sent Cornells Specx as envoy 
to the ruler of the vsaid Kingdom.” It will be noticed that the 
word ‘'envoy” is used. It therefore seems probable that Cornelius 
Specx, after negotiating a trading arrangement wdtli the King 
of Siam, opened the Dutch dep6t in Ayudhya. It also appears from 
the same document that the dep6t or factory was given up in A. D. 
1622, but trade relations were maintained and courtesies exchanged. 
We also learn that Schouten was appointed director of Dutch 
trading interests in Siam in A. D. 1633 and held that dignity till A. D. 
1636. The Dagh Register, called the Dutch Papers by the National 
Library, Bangkok, records that Schouten arrived in Batavia on the 
27tli April 1636, having travelled from Siam on board the Damon. 
Schouten submitted a Report in writing which was handed to the 
Governor General and his Council in which he stated that he had 
handed over all the Company’s means to van Vliet. It is now clear 
that van Vliet took over charge early in a. d. 1636 and not 1629 as 
stated by Ravenswaay. The dep6t was given up in A. D. 1622, and 
as Schouten was the representative of the Company from A. D. 1624 
to 1629, it is but reasonable to assume that the depot was reopened 
in A. D. 1624. It is a curious fact that neither the Record of the 
Relations between Siam and Foreign Countries in the 17th Century 
nor the Dutch Papers make any reference to matters between 
A, I). 1628 and 1631. We know from many sources that great dis- 
orders prevailed during this period, so it may be that Schouteu 
closed the dep6t down early in ii. D. 1629. In the Dagh Register, 
page 97, we find an entry dated 29th November 1641 recording the 
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fact that VMi Vliet' had left Ayudhya. in March of that year, and that 
the merchant, Eeynier van Tzum, had carried on the Company b 
business and negotiations with some success. 

The cfuestion as to when Joost van Schouten and leremias van 
Vliet were in charge of Dutch interests in Ayudhya is now clear. 
Schouten was in charge from A. n. 1624 to 1629 and again from A. :d. 
1633 to the beginning of 1636, altogether a period of eight years. 
Van Vliet was in charge from about February 1636 to March 1641 , 
a period of five years. Van Vliet’s connection with Siam, however, 
had not ceased in March 1641. He returned to Ayudhya in 
September 1641 as a delegate or ambassador from the Prince of 
Orange and the Governor General of the Dutch East Indies, He 
carried letters and gifts from the Prince and the Governor General 
to King Prasat Thong. Van Vliet arrived in the Meiiam river on 
the 23rd September 1641 and immediately proceeded to Ayudhya. 
He had several audiences with the King, but could not obtain letters 
from the King in reply to those which he had brougl.it. Van Vliet 
had a farewell audience of the King on the 20th December, bade 
farewell to the noblemen iind gave final instructions to the then 
cliief merchant, van Tzum, on the 28tli, leaving Ayudhya on that day 
on board the warship Heemskerek This vessel left the anchorage 
on the last day of December and sailed for ports in the gulf of Siam, 
where van Vliet had some business to execute. Van Vliet returned 
to Batavia on the 28th of May 1642 on board this ship. 

Van Vliet henceforth rose to high position in the service of the 
Company. He became Governor of Malacca and eventually was 
given a seat on the Council of the Governor General of the Dutch 
East Indies. He was in Malacca on the 13th October 1644, when 
he gave certain information regarding the quaxTel between the King 
of Queda and the King of Siam to Governor Arnold Heus>sen. This 
is the last reference to van Vliet in the Record of the Relations 
hehveen Siam and Foreign Goiintries etc. and the Bagh Register. 

In van VliePs Historical Account is found the following passage : 

The King made peace and alliances with all the Indian Princes 
and with all the Kings and States that are known in the Indies. 
And although he had expelled and maltreated tlie Japanese, he did 
not fail to make them come back some time after, or to send his 
ambassadors to Japan, in order to make a treaty with that powerful 
Emperor of a very considerable part of the Orient. That ambassa- 
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dor was the hearer' of a. letter . written in characters of gold,. 'and' of 
several splendid presents.. But in as' much as lie had not yet come 
back when I left India two.-; 'years ago, ,I can say nothing 'rs, to the: 
success of .his negotiations.^’ 

, This Historical Account 'written in the year a. d. 1647. The 
only mterpretation that can be put on the wording of this sentence 
is that van V.liet,was in. Ayudhya in A. D. 1645. ,Yari .Vliet is. so' 
accurate regarding' what ^ he says that I think he. must have, been sent 
to Ayudhya on some .special mission by ' the .Governor General in. .the, 
same,,',' ..way as he w.as employed .'in a. D. 164'2,. , It is unfortunate 
that the Dagk Register orAy records events up to A. D. 1642, and tlie 
Records of the Relations behveeu Siam and Foreign Coimtries, etc. 
is . silent regarding .the affairs, of the Company, between A. ix 1645 
and 1648 ; in fact, there is only one reference to Siam between the 
years A. D.. 1645 and 165,3., 

It has now been established beyond doubt that van Vliet assumed 
charge, of. Dutch interests in' .Ayudhya about ,Feb,ruary 1636, and as 
he referred to many events in his Historical Account which happened 
prior to that year, one is caused to think that he had some connection 
with Siam before he took up residence in the Capital. Van Vliet is 
referred to as Captain van Vliet which proves that he was in command 
of one of the ships of the Dutch fleet. Schouten reported to the 
Dutch East India Company that when he was in tlie Menam on the 
Wafcn van Delft on the 13th June (1634) he met the flyboat van 
Velsen which had arrived on the 3rd, and on her way captured two 
vessels with a cargo of pepper, pitch and cotton. The Velsen had 
called at Sengorah where she found the Siamese army and fleet, 
which Captain van Vliet had understood to bo in Patani. This 
statement shows that van Vliet was in Ayudhya in a, i). 1634, and 
as the Dutch ships voyaged extensively in the Eastern seas, it seems 
probable that van Vliet as an officer of one of these ships visited Siam 
many times prior to a. d. 1634 . However this may be, van Vliet 
was a friend of Schouten, who had been in the country for many 
years and could therefore learn from him about the happenings in 
that country. Furthermore, it is clear that a Daily Journal recording 
all events was kept in all the oflBces of the Dutch East India Company, 
and van Vliet, who rose to high position, had ready access to all these 
journals or diaries. I myself have made use of the same papers. 
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Paet Two. 

Concerning the birth of Phra Ong Lai (King Prasat Thong). 

As van Vliet’s Historical Account is to some extent a biography of 
King Prasat Thong, it seems well to state the family history of this 
remarkable man. Van Vliet tells us that he was known as Phra Ong 
Lai, and was a son of Okya Sri Thamathirat, who was a scion of the 
Royal House, and the elder brother of the mother of Prince Intha 
Eacha, who afterwards became King Song Tham. This lady was a 
wife of King Ekathosi'ot. Some historians give the name of Prince 

Intha Eacha as Intrathit I think that Intha Eacha is 

correct. Some writers hold that Phra Ong Lai was born .in a. d. 
1600, i. e. in the year o£ the Eat b. e, 2143. H. E. H. Prince Dain- 
rong, in his record of the Wars between Siam and Burma, says that 
there is a tradition extant about the birth of Phra Ong Lai. The 
story is that Prince Ekathosrot, a brother of the Great King Naresuan, 
when holding the ofEce of Orowm Prince, happened to go down the 
river towards Bang-pa-in. A storm arose, and the Prince’s boat 
capsized. He swam ashore, and took refuge from the inclemency of 
the wmather in a house of one of the villagers. A maiden of the 
village was given to him, and this young woman in due course gave 
birth to a son. This boy was Phra Ong Lai. Wlien Phra Ong Lai 
became King, he did honour to his mother by building a temple 

known as Wat Oliumphon Nikayaram on the site 

of his mother’s house. He also caused a pavilion to be erected on the 
island as a place of temporary residence. 

In Siamese history we are told that King Prasat Thong built, on 
the site of his mother’s house, a grand pagoda, having a terrace or 
gallery round its base, and that at each of the four corners he caused 
to be erected four votive chambers together with a preaching hall, a 
library and houses for the priests. This temple was given the name 
of Chai Watanaram One is led to believe that this 

building was erected in Ayudhya. It is possible that King Prasat Thong 
built two temples, one at Bang-pa-in in memory of his real mother, 
and the other at Ayudhya in memory of his foster mother, the wife 
of Okya Sri Thamathirat, who was a brother of one of King Ekathos- 
loot’s concubines and mother of King Song Tham. 

The Bang-pa-in story, if correct, would prove that Phra Ong Lai 
was born during the reign of King Naresuan. The story related by 
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van Vliet may be true, but knowing the casual way in wliicli the 
Thai people speak of relationship, I am iiiclined to think that the 
Baiig-pa-in tradition is worthy of credence. Prince Ekathosrot, 
wishing to hide his connection with the country girl, would naturally 
place his son under the care of the brother of his wife. Plira Ong 
Lai would therefore be the foster and not the real son of Okya Sri 
Thamathirat. 

A similar instance arose during the reign of King Naray ana. Tliis 
King, when waging war on Ohiengmai, sacked the town. All tlie 
daughters of the King, the Princes and the noblemen, became the 
booty of the victorious monarch. These girls were distributed among 
the officers of the army, the King taking as his share a daughter of 
the King of Ohiengmai. This young woman in due course became 
pregnant. The King, being ashamed of what he had done and fear- 
ing the taunts and jeers of the ladies of his palace, handed the young 
woman while still pregnant over to the care of a powerful nobleman, 
Phra Phet Raclia, holding office in Suphanbnri. Some time later the 
King made a Royal progress to Phitsnulok. Phra Phet Racha and 
the Ohiengmai Princess were in his retinue. At a place near Pichitr 
called Ban Pho Pratab-chang (tJit4t^^fd3rT'?tJ1Il5) the Princess gave 

birth to a son, who was named Dtia (lIlE!). Some years later the King 
admitted his parentage to the boy, who, after knowing that the King 
was his father, became proud and overbearing. He was raised to the 
rank of Luang Sorasak, and rendered personal service to the King. It 
was he who headed the revolution when his father was dying, and 
put to death some members of the royal House and many noblemen, in- 
cluding Constantine Phaulkon (Ghao Phya Wichayen). He placed his 
foster father, Phra Phet Racha, on the throne and, eventually, succeed- 
ed him as King under the style and title of Phra Ohao Slia 
He was indeed a tiger, for he was a man of the most cruel nature. 
Many acts of diabolical cruelty stand to his credit. This King also 
built a temple on the spot where he was born, which to-day is still 
known as Wat Pho Pratabchang 

Having digressed from the main theme, I will now return to the 
story of Phra Ong Lai. This boy was high spirited, courageous and 
ambitious. He always took the leading part in games with his 
friends and in dissolute frolics. He was educated in Wat Ra-Khang, 
a monastery in which members of the royal House were apt to take 
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on the yellow robe in order to escape violence at tlie hands oE the 
King owing to suspicion of' their loyalty. , ' Prince Intha Eacha .was 
a Buddhist priest in this temple during the reign of his brother, 
Sri Saowaphak. With Phra Ong Lai, then Cha-mltn Sri Sorarak, and 
some other noblemen who were dissastisfied with the conduct of that 
King he conspired in a plot to depose him. The plot succeeded, and 
the King was put to death. Phra Ong Lai, a young man of twenty 
years of age, played a leading part in this drama, and it was, 
probably, his first appearance in the political arena, where lie re- 
mained for the next thirty six years. Phra Ong Lai, when thirteen 
years of age, was given the rank of Hum Phrae and put in 

charge of a section of the Corps of Pages, and when sixteen, pro- 
moted to be Cha-mlin Sri Sorarak, head of that Corps. He was 
always in trouble arising from his bad conduct, and frequently 
imprisoned. The punishment meted out to him undoubtedly planted 
in his mind the need of a desire for revenge against the royal House. 
Phra Ong Lai suffered severe punishment on three occasions for 
offences committed by him against the prestige of the King, and the 
honour and life of Prince Sri Sin The first offence was, 

probably committed during the lifetime of his father, Ekatliosrot, 
when he, with some companions in a drunken frolic, assaulted the 
nobleman appointed by the King to perform the ceremony of the 
First Plougliing, His second oifence, committed in the reign of King 
Song Tham, was against the honour of Prince Sri Sin, for we know 
from van Yliet that he debauched the wives of this Prince, and not 
content with tliis dishonourable act, he went so far as to enter into a 
plot with four or five noblemen, his bosom friends, to murder Prince 
Sri Sin. It is probable that the punishment he suffered brouglit his 
desire for revenge against the royal House to a head, and this was 
the propelling impulse or animus which actuated every act of his 
life. W^hen King Song Tham was dying, Cha-mtin Sri Sorarak, who 
had then become Okya Sri Worawong, gladly acquiesced in the King’s 
desire to place his son on the throne, because he knew that, if Prince 
Sri Sin succeeded, his life would be forfeit. There is a possibility 
that Okya Sri Worawong poisoned King Song Tham. The Kings 
illness entered on a state of collapse or exhaustion just before his 
death. The action of Okya Sri Worawong, in taking steps to prevent 
any one approaching the King and holding the palace wfith soldiers, 
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gives colour to this suspicion. When King Clietthathirat was about 
to be executed, according to van VMet, lie upbraided Gkya Kalahom 
in these words : Yon have come .into the world in order to be the 
ruin of this Kingdom, for you put my father to death by poison, and, 
by your intrigues, you caused the Prince, (Phra Sri Sin) my uncle, to 
perish lamentably”. 

H. R. H. Prince Damrong Rajanubhab apparently accepted van 
Vliet’s statement that Phra Ong Lai was a son of Okya Sri Thaina- 
thirat, for he discusses this point in his work The hehveen 

Siam and Burma, Prince Damrong goes a stej) further, and is 
inclined to think that King Song Tham ivas the son of the Bang-pa- 
in village maiden, whom the King took into the palace as a concubine, 
and on whose relations he showered favours. Yan Vliet, however, 
makes it clear that the mother of King Song Tham was a sister of 
Okya Sri Thamathirat, and not the Bang-pa-in maiden. It is difficult 
for me to accept the Prince's reasoning, for the Bang-pa-in tradition 
relates specifically to the birth of Phra Ong Lai, and not the birth of 
Song Tham, It would be impossible for Oki^'a Sri Thamathirat to 
be a brother of the Baiig-pa-in girl, for we know that he was a 
member of the royal House, and therefore of the blood royal. I 
have given my understanding of tliis question in the beginning of 
this part. Van Vliet tells us what happened in the subsequent 
career of Phra Ong Lai. 
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Pabt Theee. 

Concerning the dedes of accession m of certain Kings. 

(1) Dates of accession and death of Kings in tabulatei) 

FOEM ACCORDING TO DIFFERENT AITTHOEITIES. 

Siamese liistory, regarding the events which took place from the 
reign of Ekathosrot to that of Prasat Thong, is practically a blank 
It is sterile ; it is silent. The dates of accession and death of the 
Kings are wrong and therefore misleading. H, B-. H, Prince Dam- 
rong Rajanubliab has attempted to put these dates right, relying on 
data collected from Luang Praserts copy of Sianiese liistory. (This 
official, in later years, became Phya Pariyat Thainathada, a noted 
scholar). The Prince also gained much valuable information on this 
subject from the works and letters of foreigners who had lived in 
Siam. As I am only concerned with the period from the reign of 
King Naresuan to that of King Prasat Thong, I will give the dates 
as recorded in the Paramanuchit and Royal Version of the history of 
Siam, and the corrected dates as given by H. R. H. Prince Damrong 
in a note entitled An Explanation of the Ayudhyan Dynasties 
published in Part V of A Collection of Historical Data, well as 
the dates which I believe to be correct. 


Table L 


Name of Eiiig 

Date 

Paramanuchit 

Version 

Date 

Royal Version 

Correetetl Date 
H.R.'H. Prince 
Damrong 

Author’s 
suggested Date 

Acees-' 

sioii 

Death 

Acces- 

sion 

Death 

Aoees- 

slon 

■ 

Death 

: Access ' 

:'sion:,:„ 

Death 

Naresuan 

■ 

1578: 

1593 

1578 

1593 

1590 

1605 

1590 

1605 

Ekathosrot 

1593 

1601 

1593 

1601 

1605 

1620 

1605 

1620 

Sri Saowaphak . . 

1601 

1602 

1601 

1602 

1620' 

1620 

1620 

1620 

Song Thain 

1602 

1627 

1602 

;i62T 

1620 

'iimi 

' . 

1620 

1628 

Chetthatliirat 

1627 

■;;M629:; 

1627 

1629 

1630 

1631 

1628 

1629 

Athityawong 

1629 

1637 

1629 

1637 

1630 

1630 


1629 

Prasat Thong 


1655 

1680 

1665 

1630 

1655 


1656 
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This table shows certain differences regarding the dates of acces- 
sion and death of these monarchs as well as the lengtli of their 
reigns. The corrected dates given by Prince Damroiig for the reign 
of Chethathirat are undoubtedly wrong, and this error may be due 
to careless compilation. The date of the accession of Oliethathirat 
should be A. D. 1628, for his father died in April of that year, and 
he was executed about September 1629. The reigns of Athitj^awong 
and Prasat Thong should be put back to A. B. 1629 for all the data 
at our disposal goes to prove that Athityawong was dethroned 
in November 1629. My amendments to Prince Damrong's dates 
probably make the table correct, for they are based on evidence 
derived from the works of contemporaneous writers. 

According to Prince Paramanuchit, these reigns covered a period 
of seventy -seven years, which agrees with the Royal Version. The 
corrected dates as published in Part V of A Collection of Historical 
Bata only covers a period of 65 years. This means that if we 
accept the corrected dates, the accessions of King Naresuan and 
Ekathosrot will have to be put forward twelve years, i. e. one cycle 
of the zodiacal year, and that of King Sri Saowaphak, eighteen 
years. This advance in dates, naturally, requires a revision of the 
length of each reign. In order to see where the difference in 
the length of each reign occurs, I place the following figures before 
the readers. 

Table II. 



Length of the reigns 

Name of King 

Paramanuchit 

Version 

Royal 

Version 

Prince 
Damrong’s 
Corrected 
. Veision 

■ 

Author’s 

Version 

■ •■■■ ■■■ 

Naresuan 

15 

15 

15 

15 . 

Ekathosrot 

8 

8 

15 

15 

Sri Saowaphak 

1 

1 

. ■ 1 ■ , ■ 

1 

Song Thani 

. 25 

■ 25 ' . 

9 

9 

Chetthathirat 

Athityawong 

1 year and 7 
months 

6 months 

1 year and 7 
months 

6 months 

1 

36 days 

i 

: 1 year and 6 
months 

36 days 

Prasat Thong 

26 

26 

25 

26 
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As the , first ■ table shows .that' a revision of Siamese histoiy demands 
an advance in the dates of the accession of some of the Kings, so the 
second table shows a difterence in the number of years reigned,— 
notably in the case of Ekathosrot, the length of whose reign must be 
increased from eight to fifteen years, and that of Song Tham which 
must be reduced from twenty-five years to nine. A careful reader 
of these tables may enquire why the death of King Athityawong in 
the first table is given as having occurred in A. D. 1637, some eight 
years after his accession, whereas he is supposed to have reigned for 
only six raontlis. Siamese history, both in the Paramaniicliit and the 
Royal Version, place on record that Prince Athityawong ascended 
the throne in the jmar of the Little Era 992 (a. d. 1630) and, liaving 
reigned for vsix months, it was found that being a child, he could not 
bear the responsibility of a crowm, and he was dethroned by the 
Council of Ministers, and Oky a Kalahom crowned King under the 
title of Prasat Thong in his place. The young Prince was kept in 
the palace to be educated. lu’the year A. D. 1633, when the King 
was engaged in inspecting some new structural work, lie noticed 
Prince Athityawong sitting on a wall with his legs dangling down 
high above the King’s head. No one must be above the King’s head, 
and this act of the young Prince so enraged the King that he com- 
manded the young Prince should be removed from the palace and 
made to take up his residence in a small bamboo Imt with two ser- 
vants outside the palace. The boy lived in this mean state for four 
years ; then having gatliered around himself a number of dissatisfied 
nobles, he, with a force of three hundred men, attacked the palace. 
King Prasat Thong was taken unawares, but managed to escape. He 
commanded his ministers and troops to seize the Prince. A fight 
took place in which many were killed and the Prince made prisoner. 
He was then executed (Little Era 999: A. B. 1637). Van Yliet tells 
us nothing of this, hut says that the Prince sat on the throne for 
thirty-six days, and was taken from the college in which he was 
wearing the Buddhist robes and executed. This statement of van 
Vliet may mean that King Athityawong, having been on the throne 
for thirty-six days, was found to be so childish that he was dethroned 
and placed in a Wat for his education, from whence he was taken 
some time later and executed. If my understanding of van Vliet’s 
statements is correct, it would agree in some small measure with 
Siamese history, but the period between the vacation of- the throne 
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and the execution could not have been seven years, but maj^ have 
been a few months. 

As van Yliet was in Ayiidhya a fe^v years after tlie time in which 
those events occurred, and had the advantage of discussing the 
matter witli vSiamese noblemen and servants of the Dutch East India 
Company, it is probable that his story is the more correct version of 
wdiat took place. 


(2) Some evidence regarding the dates of accession 

AND DEATH OF THESE SEVEN IvINGS. 


1. xin ex^danation of Siamese Chronology. 

Siamese calculations of time were based on tlie zodiacal 
nak-satr ) year, and it was the use of this method which 

makes it difficult to state accurately the year in which any event 
occurred. Even to-day one finds the greatest difficulty in ascertain- 
ing the age of any elderly person. Such a person will tell you that he 
was born in, say, chaloo tlie year of the Ox, but unless one 

knows the denary number of the year in the Little Era or Ohula- 
sakaraj one cannot fix the year of his birth. The present 

year is the year of the Ox, so this man may have completed his seven- 
ty-second or sixtieth year, but wdien one knows the denary number 
as expressed in the Little Era, then his age can be fixed definitely. 
It is due to this system that Siamese liistoriaus Iiave made many 
mistakes when attempting to fix a particular date for a particular 
event. They may knoAv the zodiacal year but not the year of the 
Little Era, and tliis leads to mistakes. King Naresiian, according to 
Siamese history is stated to have ascended the throne on the death 
of his father, Somdet Phra Maha Thamaracha, on Tuesday, the 2nd 
waning of the twelfth month of the L. E. 940, the year of the Tiger 
(A.D. 1578). No\v tlie year L. E. 940 was the year of tlie Tiger and 
the tenth year of the denary cycle, but we know from other reliable 
evidence tliat King Naresuan really ascended the throne in the year 
of the Little Era 952, also the year of the Tiger, but the second 
year of the denary. It would therefore seem that one of those 
mistakes in calculation, referred to by me, has been made. Siamese 
historians knew that he became King in the year of the Tiger, but 
nothing else. 
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We have another example of the iiiaccuracy of Siamese dates. 
According to Siamese history King Naray ana died on Thursday, 
the third waning of the Mth month of the ot’ tlie Little 

Era 1044, being the fourth year of the denary in the year of the 
Dog. Now the year L. E. 1044 agrees with a. i>. 16<S2. We know, 
however, from the writings of Europeans that the King died in A. D. 
1688. Thus there is an error of six years. 

S. The fall of Ayudhya talcen tvs aAasic point from which to fix 
the date of accession of King Naresuan. 

It is necessary, for the purpose of fixing a date on wlvich any 
particular event occurred about which there is some doubt, to have 
a basic point to start from. The first fall of Ayudli 3 J'a was an 
important event. I will, therefore, take this event as the basic 
point for fixing the date of the accession and death of King Nare- 
suan and his successors. 

Siamese history tells us that Ayudhya fell into tlie liands of 
Bureng Noiig Kyawdin Nawratha on Saturday tlie eleventh availing 
of the ninth month of the year of the Little Era 918 (A. D. 1556 ) 
and that the Burmese conqueror crowned his ally, Somdet Phra 
Maha Tliamaracha, as King Regent to govern Siam in his name 
on Friday, the sixth waxing of the first month of the same Siamese 
year which would synchronise with January 1557. The year of the 
Little Era 918 was the year of the Great Serpent. Siamese history 
tells us that this King Regent reigned for, twenty-two years, and 
that he was succeeded by liis son, Naresuan, in the year of the 
Little Era 940, being the year of the Tiger. 

H. R. H. Prince Narathippraphanphong, in his work entitled 
History of Burma, places on record that Ayudhya was captured 
on Tuesday, the fourth waning of the ninth month of the Little Era 
937 (A. D. 1575). This is obviously wrong, for it is not supported 
by Burmese History. 

A Burmese history, known as the Glass Palace Ghronich or 
Hmannan Yamroin Dawgyi compiled by a select committee com- 
posed of learned monks, scholars and historians appointed by King 
Eagyidaw of Burma in A. D. 1829, gives us another date. This 
Committee, which examined and studied all existing histories, in- 
cluding the Yazawin Dawgyi Chronicles, local traditions and inscrip- 
tions, came to the conclusion t^t , Ayudhya was captured by the 
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Burmese forces on Tuesday, the fourth waning of the month Wagaung 
of the year of the Little Era 931 (A/D. 1569). This date' in the 
month of Wagaung may synchronise with the latter portion of August ■ 
or the beginning of September. This same history records that 
Somdet Phra MahaThamaracha, the Prince of Song Khwae, (Phitsnu- 
iok) was crowned King of Siam on Wednesday, the fifth waning of 
the month Thadingyut L. E. 931 (A, D. 1569). This month is the one 
which denotes the completion of the period of Lent, and is the one 
in which the Katliin (fl J'U) gifts are presented to the monks (October). 
The Burmese word Thadingyut is the equivalent of Thot-Kathiii 
(TlQ^njU) in Siamese. The King of Burma left Ayiidhya sixteen days 
after the coronation of the new King, his vassal. This history does 
not tell us when King Somdet Phra MahaThamaracha died. It is 
evident, however, that this King reigned at peace with his suzerain 
till A. D. 1584. In that year Prince Naresuan, whom Burmese his- 
tory already called the King of Siam, was commanded by the King 
of Burma to bring an army to Hongsawadi to assist in the war witli 
Ava. King Naresuan adopted dilatory tactics, arriving outside the 
city of Hongvsawadi (Pegu) some time after his overlord had left to 
attack Ava. King Naresuan is stated to have behaved as though 
he had the intention of attacking Plongsawadi, which was hastily 
put in a state of defence by the Crown Prince of Burma. King 
Naresuan, hearing that the King of Burma had been successful in 
the war against Ava and was returning to his capital, withdrew his 
troops from Hongsawadi and returned to Siam by the Mautama route. 
On the way he collected together as many of the Siamese families as 
had been made captives of war in A. D. 1564 and 1569, as ^vell as a 
large number of Mon families, and took them to Ayudhya. He was 
followed in his retreat by a Burmese army. When he came to the 
frontier he is supposed to have declared the independence of Siam 
with the customary ceremony of pouring lustral water on the earth. 
Siam %vas not left in peace, for the Burmese sent several armies to 
crush the rebellious vassal, but without success. One of these armies 
was led by the King of Burma himself. The last attack was made in 
A. D. 1587. During this period of war, Burmese history gives Prince 
Naresuan the title of King of Siam. It was not till A. D. 1593 that 
Biu*ma made a last attempt to crush Siam. In that year the Crown 
Prince of Burma led a vast army to Ayudhya, outside the walls of 
which city he was attacked by King Naresuan and defeated. The 
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Crown Prince lost his life in this battle; and the Burmese army 
retreated; snfiering .severe : losses... : ■ ' 

It is curious that this history should record the coronation of the 
Prince of Song Khwae, but make no reference to his death. Reading 
this history, one is led to believe that Prince Naresiian was already 
King in A. D. 1584. We know, however, that he did not becoixie 
King till A. D. 1590, so it may be that King Somdet Phra Maha 
Thamaracha had, owing to his great age, entrusted the affairs of state 
to his active and brave son or it may be that Prince Naresiian, who 
was the Maha Uparacha, was known to the Burmese as the Second 
King and, therefore, called King by them. 

H. R. H. Prince Damrong Rajanubhab, in Part V. of A. Collection 
of Histor ieal Datct, in a note called An Expkmat mi of the Ayudkyan 
Dynasties, states that Somdet Phra Maha Thamaracha was crowned 
King in the year of the Little Era 931 (A. D. 1569), the year of the 
Little Serpent, and that he reigned for twenty -one years, dying on 
Sunday) the thirteenth waning of the eighth month of the year of 
the Little Era 952, the year of the Tiger (A. D. 1590). He was 
succeeded by bis son, Naresuan, in that year. Prince Damrong sup- 
plements this information in his work, Wars between Siam a,nd 
Burma, in which he tells us that King Somdet Phra Malia Thama- 
racha was crowned on Friday, the sixth waxing of the twelve month 
B. E. 2112 (November 1569) of the year of the Little Serpent, and 
that he died on Sunday, thirteenth waning of the eighth month 
B. E. 2133, (A. D. 1590,) the year of the Tiger. Prince Damrong does 
not give us any data to su 2 :)port these specific dates ; but I think he 
must have obtained them from Phra Phraison Sararak’s works, trans- 
lated from the Glass Palace Chronicle entitled Burmese Invasions 
of Siam, wliieli was published in the Journal of the Siam Society. 

A close examination of the dates given in Burmese history and by 
Prince Damrong proves that King Naresuan ascended the throne in 
A. D. 1590. Now how can we bring Siamese history into accord 
with this evidence ? Siamese history states that Somdet Phra Maha 
Thamaraciia was crowned in January 1557 and that he reigned for 
twenty-two years, which will bi’ing us to A.D. 1578, i. e. L. E. 940, the 
year of the Tiger. We are thus short by twelve years, a cycle of the 
zodiacal year. As I have pointed out, Siamese calculations of time 
are apt to be wi'ong by a cycle, and I think the mistake in the year 
as given in Siamese history is due to this cause. If we take twenty- 
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Wo years as the length of the reign, about which there can be little 
doubt, and add on twelve years for tlie missing cycle we obtain 
thirty -four years, which, added to tlie year of accession ( January) 1557, 
brings us to 1590,. for it should be remembered that the number of 
years of a reign are calculated according to the dates of the years 
reached, and not according to a year of twelve months. Thus if a 
King ascended the throne in December ISOO and died in January 
1820 he would have reigned for twenty-one years. For this reason 
I think Prince Damrong is in error when he says that Sonidet Plirii 
Malia Tbamaraclia reigned for twenty -one yeuvs, for as we are using 
Siamese chronology and methods it would be twenty -two years in 
agreement with Siamese liistory. Ayudhya surrendered to the same 
King, Bureng Kyawdin Nawrata, in March 1564, and Siam became 
a vassal state of Burma from that date. Siam rebelled against 
Burma some time later, and this led to the war whicli ended in the 
removal of the then reigning royal House and the appointment of the 
King Regent Somdet Phra Maha Thamaraciia, which reign I take as a 
basic point for establishing the year of the accession of King Nare- 
suan. That year was a. d. 1590. 

Siamese history records that KingNaresuan reigned for fifteen years 
and that he died at Muaiig Hang Luang when leading 

a military expedition to attack Ava, and that he died at this place in 
the year of the Little Era 955, still short by a cycle of the zodiacal 
year, for he really died in the year L. E. 967. Burmese history 
corroborates this date L. E. 967 (a. d. 1605), and it gives the place 
at Avhich he died, namely, Hin Myo. Now Hiii Myo is no other place 
than Muang Hang. The word Myo in Burmese is Muang in Siamese, 
and the word Hin in Burmese is Hang in Siamese. The Burmese 
write the word Hang correctly, but they pronounce the word Plin 
quite differently from the written character. Prince Damrong accepts 
L. E. 967 (A. D. 1605) as the year in which King Naresuan died, and 
tliere can be but little doubt that this ivS right. This date is support- 
ed by a Report to the English East India Company of which an 
extract is given in Paragraph 3. 

S . Bates of accession of succeeding Kings. 

King Naresiian, having died in A. ix 1605, was succeeded by bis 
brother Ekathosrot. There is much evidence to prove the years 
during whioh King Ekathosrot was on the throne. We know that 
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he commenced his reign in A. d. 1605 and that the Shogun of 
.Japan sent a personal latter to him. through the. ..agency of two 
foreign officials in A. d. 1606. Diplomatic letters continued to come 
from Japan till A. D. 1610, and King Ekathosrot sent a Siamese 
embassy to Japan in A. n. 1616. We find in the Records of the 
Relations between Siam and Foreign Countries in the 17th Century, 
many entries of considerable value relating to the foreign relations 
of Siam. In A. D. 1607 King Ekathosrot despatched an embassy to 
Holland not only for the purpose of cementing friendly relations 
with that country and developing commerce, but also to study the 
technique of building foundries and to obtain handicraftsmen. Some 
difficulties arose at Bantam about conveying the members of the 
embassy to Holland, but we learn from a letter of the King of 
Portugal to his Viceroy in Goa that this mission was taken to 
Holland by the Dutch. 

In A. D. 1612 the King of England sent a friendly letter to the 
King of Siam asking for the right of free trade, which was granted. 
This letter was brought by the captain of an English ship and a 
merchant Mr. Adam, both of whom had an audience of the King 
Ekathosrot on the 29th September 1612. It is evident from the 
Records etc, that King Ekathosrot was in communication with the 
Viceroy of Goa in a. d. 1607 regarding the Portuguese request to be 
allowed to fortify Martaban. These negotiations were protracted. 
In January 1618, the King of Portugal wrote to his Viceroy about this 
matter. In A. D. 1618 the King sent an embassy to the King of 
Portugal, but for certain reasons did not get beyond Goa. The 
members of this mission were sent back to Siam under the care of 
Joas de Silva. 

Regarding the date of the death of King Ekathosrot, I find a 
reference to this in a letter dated 4th October 1620, written at 
Singora by Jan van Hasell. It refers to the attempts of the English 
to negotiate a commercial treaty with Siam and the manoeuvres of the 
Dutch to frustrate the attempt. In this letter the writer speaks of 
the illness of the old King (undoubtedly King Ekathosrot) and the 
incapacity of the young one (Sri Saowaphak) to rule the noblemen and 
mandarins as being tlie cause of the deterioration of the Chinese trade. 
The statement in this letter about the illness of the old King causes 
one to understand that King Ekathosrot died early in A. D. 1620. 
This date can now be accepted as correct, because a report, making 
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a survey of the trading prospects in Siam, submitted to the English 
East India Oompaiiy, gives us A. d. 1605 as the year in which King 
'Naresiian died, and' A. ,D. 1620 as the year in which, .the' .White King 
died. To is fortunate for historians that this document, though 
much damaged, is still in existence, and that the ■writer refers to the 
King, who died in A. D. 1620 as the White King. King Karesuan was 
known as the Black King on account of his swarthy complexion, and 
his brother, Ekathosrot, as the White King because of iiis fair skin. 
I see from a note, pxinted at the end of this document, that it is 
believed to have been wuitten in a. D. 1622, because it makes a 
reference to the troubles with Cambodia. The year in which this 
report -was written is of some importance, because the writer uses 
the words his second son inherits, who now lives.” The se-cond son 
referred to here may be either Sri Saowaphak or Intha Raclia. The 
White King’s first son, Prince Suthat, died in A, D. 1612, and the 
writer may have been ignorant of this fact, and if this was the case 
Prince Intha Racha w-ould be the second son, and thus the King 
living, when this report was written, alleged to be A. D. 1622, 
would be Song Tham. 

The following is the extract from this report : 

The Description of Siam. 

Siam many years ago, it seems, hath been a famous Kingdom, 
bearing rule over others, ever being in good credit with the King of 
China, which Kingdom received their La\vs and religion from Siam; 
so confessed by their mutual sending of presents every three years 
each to the other. The King of Siam Raja Api (or the Fire King) 
died 1605, whom his brother (called the White King) did succeed. 
He died also 1620, and his second son inherits, who now lives, and 
upon whom many Kings do make wars and do hope to put him out 
of his Throne, Hereby we may see the dangerous state whereunto 
Siam is now brought, and the hazard which we do bear in those 
places.^’ (Records of the Relations betioeen Siam and Foreign 
Gowntries in the 17th Century, Jol, I, page 139). 

King Ekathosrot was succeeded by his son Sri Saowaphak. Siamese 
history records that he reigned for one year and two months, but 
there is some reason to doubt this. As King Ekathosrot died in 
A. D. 1620, then it is probable that King Sri Saowaphak was executed 
in the latter half of tliat year. 
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King Sri Saowapliak was succeeded by King Song Tliara. The 
date of his accession and the length of his reign as given in Siairiese 
history is at variance with van Vliet’s statement in hi>s Historical 
Account, though the years of his death as given in the two records 
practically agree. Siamese history states that King Song Thain took 
over the reins of government in the year L. E. 964 (A. D. 1602), and 
that he reigned for twenty-six years, dying in the year of the liabbit, 
L. E. 990. Van Vliet telLs us that this King reigned for about nine 
years, which, according to European computation, would be a little 
more than eight full years. As this King died in April a. d. 1628, 
it is certain that he ascended the throne in A. d. 1620. There is an 
error in Siamese history of eighteen years, and this is due to a mis- 
calculation of twelve years, one cycle of the zodiacal year as already 
explained, and to King Ekathosrot’s reign being shortened by six 
years. The correspondence between this King and the Shogun of 
Japan afibi'ds ample evidence that he reigned from A. D. 1620 to 
1628. 

There can be no doubt about the date A. D. 1628 being the year 
in which King Song Tliam died, for both Siamese history and van 
Vliet are in agreement on this point. 

King Chetthathirat ascended the throne in April 1628. Siamese 
history records that he reigned for one year and seven months, 
whereas van Vliet says that he reigned for eight months. I feel 
that a mistake in writing crept in here, and that van Vliet meant 
eighteen months. We know that King Chetthathirat was still alive 
in April 1629, for in that month and year he wrote a letter to the 
Shogun of Japan. If we accept eighteen months as the length of 
his reign, that brings us to September 1629, and this would be 
about the date of his execution. 

King Chetthathirat was succeeded by his brother, Prince Athit- 
yawong who, Siamese history says, reigned for six months, whereas 
van Vliet gives thirty-six days as the length of the reign. Van 
Vliet was in Ayudhya a short time after this event, so I think we 
can accept his statement as correct. If w’e accept this, then King 
Athityawong was deposed in November 1629, and this is supported 
by the fact that a Siamese embassy was received in November 1629 
by the Shogun of Japan, sent to announce the accession. The actual 
date of the execution of King Athityawong is uncertain and obscure. 
King Prasat Thong succeeded him and reigned till A. n. 1656, a 
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year later than the date given in Siamese history. There is a re- 
port from the Council at Batavia to the Dutch East India Company 

dated 31st January 1657 which gives the following information: 

Dated 21 Jan. 0. S. (31 Jan. N. S.) 1657. 

The Kingdom of Siam has this year had a great revolution, the 
King having died on the 8tli August (1656) (18 August, ,N. S.) and 
the eldest son having, with armed men seized the court, and ascend- 
ed the throne. But this only lasted until the second son drove him 
off it and made the brother of the late sovereign king, he being 
according to the Siamese laws the next of kin. And a few days 
later he had the eldest son killed. But this king did not occupy the 
throne two months ; the aforesaid second son, being named Promarit 
(Narayana), took up arms again and deprived his uncle first of his 
throne, and then, a few days later, of his life, and set himself up as 
king under whom the kingdom has remained quiet.'’ 

The eldest son referred to is, undoubtedly, Chao Fa Ohai 
who became King under the title of Phra Sanphet VI 

Yi t>). The second son is Prince Narayana, and the uncle is King Sri 
Suthamaracha, a brother of Kin^ Prasat Thonof. 

In addition to the evidence recorded above much proof can be 
found in the writings of foreigners, Portuguese, Dutch and English, 
to substantiate these dates. 
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Pabt Foue* 

Goncerning some events in Siamese History, 

(1) The peobable beason for the suicide of Prince Suthat, 
Son and Crown Prince of Kino Ekathoseot. 

Altliougli what I ani about to relate and discuss does not fall 
within the scope of this critical analysis, because van Tliet does not 
touch on the subject in either hh Historical Aceowit or the Treatise, 
I deem it convenient to deal with the occurrence in this Part as it 
concerns an important event in Siamese history. 

Siamese history places on record that in the reign of King 
Ekathosrot, his son, Prince Suthat, the Malia Uparaj or Crown 
Prince, committed suicide by taking poison in the third year of 
the reign. 

The actual statement in Siamese history is as follows : — 

In the third year of the reign the King appointed his eldest son, 
Prince Suthat, to be Maha Uparaj or Crown Prince. Four months 
later the Crown Prince sought an audience with his father, and asked 
to be allowed to examine klion ofc (RUDBfl). The King turned on 
his son and enquired whether it was his intention to rebel. The 
Crown Prince was so overcome by fear of his father’s suspicion that 
he retired from the royal presence, returned to his own palace, and 
in the evening committed suicide by taking poison. 

This bald statement of what took place does not convey much 
information to the reader of the real reason for the suicide. The 
word Mion ok is the pivot round which this story turns. I have 
not met any Siamese authority who could explain the meaning of 
this word, so I have had to form my own judgment. 

Khon ok may have three different meanings: firstly, persons 
leaving or going out ; but as the history does not say what place they 
were leaving, it is difficult to accept this rendering. If the history 
meant that the object was to examine persons leaving some place, 
such as the palace or the city, then it would have said so. For this 
reason the word cannot have the meaning of persons leaving. 
Secondly, the words khon ok may have the meaning of a person 
or persons of high rank, or possibly, a person or persons of elderly 
age. If we accept this connotation, the object of the Orowm Prince 
would be to some extent clear and might account for his father’s 
suspicion and anger. In Siamese we have the terms ^JiQ ok and 
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Qnae ok (mQBn 4i340!]fi), which mean respectively the father who is 
is greater and higher and the mothex’ who is greater and higher than 
the person speaking to them. Thirdly, the words khon ok may 
mean a person or persons, a subject or subjects, of a vassal state. 
A vassal state in the Siamese language is miiang ok, (ifisiBEin) and 
on this analogy khon ok should be the subject or subjects of a 
vassal state. 

During the reign of King Ekathosrot many states were the vassals 
of Siam. Ayudhya, the great and glorious city, attracted people 
from all over the world, and it is certain that many of the subjects 
of the vassal states both visited and resided in the city. Envoys with 
their retinues from foreign and vassal states were frequently in 
Ayudhya. 

I accept my tliird definition of the word khon ok, and in accept- 
ing this the whole matter becomes clear. The King suspected that 
his son was in touch or communication with foreigners or his vassals 
and, therefore, feared that his son contemplated rebellion. 

I am not satisfied with leaving the matter at this point, and have 
endeavoured to find some evidence to support my theory. I find 
this evidence in a letter, dated 3rd May 1612, from Cornelius van 
Nyenrode at Ayudhya to H. Janssen at Patani, published in Records 
of the Relations between Siam and Foreign Conntries in the 17 th 
Century Vol. I. I quote this letter in full : 

''Dated Judea, 3d May 1612. (N. S.) 

(24 April 1612 0. S.) 

" On the same date the Japanese were driven out of Pepry (Bejra- 
puri), some being killed, and that because they had committed excesses 
tliei^e, so they remained altogether at Bangkok, where lie has been a 
little king till now. 

" Moreover during this revolt of the Japanese a great lord of this 
place named Chao Fa Tana had gone over to the Langesander 
(Lanchang) and told the King that the King of this place had been 
killed by the Japanese and that they were ruling the country, also 
that most of the people had fled. The King of the Lanchang, one of 
the mightiest kings except this one here, has ordered his people to 
march hither and to try to chase the Japanese away and take the 
kingdom into their own possession. While marching against this 
town he found little resistance, so he has been keeping his camp about 
one day’s journey hence during already four months, at a place called 
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Lemvo (Lavo), and lias often sent Ambassadors (saying) that he had 
come to assist the king to turn the Japanese out of his country. 
However, His Majesty did not believe it, as the Lanchang people had 
brought many wives and children with them : and the latter made 
their intention so clear that the King assembled his people fi'om 
every w^here and has left the town on the 12th March with all his 
power against the Lanchang people. He made his camp about five 
miles from his enemy, ordering his oiBcers to make one nearer to the 
■enemy. , 

'' On the 22nd March lie sent some messengers to invite the Dutch 
to visit him, which they did on the 24th. Tlien the King was only 
three miles off the enemy. The reason of the invitation soon appear- 
ed, when the King asked them to handle the camions, given to His 
Majesty by His Excellency the Prince either in the battle or when 
the King would order them. By the SOtii March the King's array 
approached the enemy so closely that on the 5th April the battle 
was fixed on. Hoivever, on that day there was no enemy, the 
Lanchangs having sent their wives and children already four days 
before, the King and all his elephants and horses following the night 
of the 4th April. His power had consisted of one hundred thousand 
men, five thousand horses, but only a few elephants; the Army of 
the King of Siam having been two hundred thousand men, three 
thousand elephants (five hundred being equipped for war). The 
enemy was pursued by some mandarins with their people, many 
being killed, and the King having only narrow escape. Pie had to 
leave his elephant and fly on a horse. The elephant with all that 
belonged to it was taken by those mandarins. The King of Siam 
returned thus triumphantly to his capital of Judea on the 12th April. 
Then he ordered the Japanese to leave his country, which they were 
willing to do. So within three or four days all Japanese will have 
left Siam. 

“ Writers do not think the Japanese will soon return, which they 
consider to be a profit to the Company, as all deer-skins will now be 
bought by them.” 

H. R. H. Prince Damrong Rajannbhab would seem to have used 
this letter in connection with his work Wars between Siam and 
Burma, On page 186, he refers to this matter, but for some reason 
which is not clear, has altered the substance of the story. In the 
letter the Prince is called Ohao Fa . Tana* This is^ undoubtedly, a 
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Biisprint, and should be Chao ' Fa Fana. The word Fana is Faina. 
The Dutch always spoke of the Maha Uparaj or Crown Prince as 
Chao Fa Faina or Faina. This letter gives ns the clue to the suicide 
of Prince Sii that. This Prince went over to the King of Lanchang 
and told him that the King of Siam (his father) had been killed by 
the Japanese, who had pillaged Petburi and occupied Bangkok and 
were ruling Siam. The King of Lanchang conceived the plan of 
driving out the Japanese, and placing himself on the throne of 
Ayudhya. A large army led by the King in person, accompanied by 
women and children, marched on and occupied Lavo. This letter 
gives full details of what took place, so I will not repeat them. 

If I am right in assuming that the Chao Fa Faina was Prince 
Suthat, and there is little reason to doubt this, for King Ekathosrot 
did not appoint a new Crowui Prince on the suicide of his son, then 
it is easy to understand why King Ekathosrot suspected the loyalty 
of his son, and why Prince Suthat committed suicide. The Prince 
did not commit suicide in the third year of the reign of King 
Ekathosrot, but in a. D. 1612, the eighth year of the reign. 

However, I doubt the accuracy of the statement that Prince 
Suthat committed suicide. It seems more likely that he vras executed 
by the command of his father, for the offence was rebellion, a heinous 
crime for which death was the only punishment. 

(2) Who was Prince Sri Sin, who rebelled against 
King Ohetthathirat ? 

In the Paramanucliit version of Siamese liistory it is stated that 
King Song Tham was Prince Sri Sin, a son of King 

Ekathosrot by a concubine. We know now from van Vliet that his 
mother was a younger sister of Okya Sri Thamathirat, whose family 
was closely related to the royal House. This lady was a concubine 
of King Ekathosrot. Van Vliet gives the original name of King 
Song Tham as Intha Racha, and not Sri Sin. He also tells us tliat 
King Song Tham had two brothers, Prince Sri Sin and Prince 
Thong whom he loved beyond all others. We do not 

know when Prince Thong died, but Prince Sri Sin was alive when his 
brother came to the throne, and like so many Princes, had become a 
Buddhist priest. It is believed he was residing in Wat Rakhang 
when his brother King Song Tham died in A. D. 1628. Ac- 
cording to van Vliet, the line of succession should have descended to 
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this Prince Sri Sin and not to the King^s son, Chettliatbirat. King 
Song Tliam, before his death, secretly commanded Okya Sriwora- 
wong to place Prince Chetthathirat on the throne. This caused 
much dissatisfaction among the ministers and noblemen, who 
became divided into two factions, one faction favouring Prince 
Sri Sin and the other. Prince Chetthathirat. Okya Sriworawong, 
who afterwards became Okya Kalaliom and, eventually, ascended 
the throne as King Prasat Thong, had, according to van Vliet, in 
his younger days debauched some of the wives of Prince Sri Sin and 
later attempted to assassinate the Prince and his brother Thong, 
which offences led to his being imprisoned. Okya Sriworawong fell 
in with tlie King’s wish to place his son on the throne as he knew 
that if Prince Sri Sin became King, his life would be forfeit. 
Immediately after the coronation of King Chetthathirat, Okya 
Sriworawong took steps to rid himself of this potential danger. 
Prince Sri Sin had been frequently commanded to attend the 
court, but had neglected to obey the command. Okya Srhvoraworig 
arranged with Yamada (Okya Senaphimuk) to persuade the Prince to 
come to Court, promising to support his claim to the throne and to 
make him King. Van Vliet tells us that Prince Sri Sin, trusting in 
the honesty of purpose of Yamada, agreed to come to the palace in 
his priestly robes, where he would cast them off* and, arraying him- 
self as a Prince of the blood, enter the palace and be proclaimed 
King, The unfortunate Prince acted according to this deceitful plan. 
On arrival at the palace and having changed his dress, he was 
seized by Yamada’s soldiers, taken before the King and accused of 
rebellion. Tlie partisans of Okya Sriworawong clamoured for his 
death, but the King refused to be a party to tlie shedding of his 
uncle’s blood. The Prince was exiled to Petburi, where he was kept 
in a well. Instructions were given to bring about his death by 
gradual starvation. Okluang Mongkol, ^ relative of 

the Prince, succeeded in rescuing the Prince from his terrible plight. 
The Prince and Okluang Mongkol did now rebel, for they raised an 
army to attack Ayudhya. Prince Sri Sin was defeated, captured 
and executed. Van Vliet gives full details of these events. By the 
removal of Prince Sri Sin, Okya Kalahom advanced many steps in 
his ambitions to place himself on the throne, which he did befoi*e the 
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Siamke history places on record that the second brother of King 

Chetthathirat, called Prince Phra Phan Pi Sri Sin, ( ) 
who could not have been more than thirteen years of age, rebelled 
against his brother King Chetthathirat, a boy of about fifteen, 
because he had not been selected to ascend the throne in succession 
to his father King Song Tham. It does not seem likely that a boy 
of thirteen years of age would take up arms against his brother, who 
had a greater right than himself to the throne. The fact that the 
hoy is given in Siamese history the name of Phra Phan Pi Sri Sin 
may also be taken as evidence that this Prince Sri Sin was grown up 
and it is certainly more likely that van Vliet is right when he says 
that the Prince Sri Sin, who rebelled, was a 3 rounger brother of King 
Song Tham, and therefore an uncle of King Chetthathirat. I be- 
lieve that it is almost unknown in the social life of the people of this 
country for a father to give his own name to his son. This custom 
would also support my theory that King Song Tham was not Prince 
Sri Sin. 

(3) Was King Song Tham Prince Sri Sin, and was he in the 

PRIESTHOOD FOB MANY YEARS PRIOR TO HIS ASCENDING THE THRONE? 

It is generally believed that King Song Tham was in the priest- 
hood for many years. Some historians say eight years before he 
became King, and that his ecclesiastical title was Phra Pliimontham 
Anantapricha which rendered into English 

means ''Fully conversant with the excellent law.” Some scholars 
think that he took his royal title, Song Tham, from his monastic 
name. It is certain that he left the priesthood when he rebelled and 
dethroned his brother Sri Saowaphak. If his son, King Athitya- 
wong, was only ten years of age when he was executed in a. d. 1629, 
King Song Tham could only have been in the priesthood for a com- 
paratively short time, certainly not eight years, for he ascended the 
throne in A. D. 1620. Furthermore, Prince Chetthathirat, his 
eldest son, must have been born in a, D. 1614, which is additional 
proof of this. It does not seem probable that Prince Intha Racha 
(King Song Tham) had anything to fear at the hands of his father, 
hut a great deal to fear at the hands of his brother, Prince Sri 
Saowaphak. Therefore it is likely that he entered the priesthood 
immediately after the death of his father in A. D. 1619. Princes 
Chetthathirat and Athityawong must have been born, while he was 
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still a layman. As both the ParamanucMt 'and Royal Versions 
of Siamese: history insist ■ that 'Prince Sri. Sin ^ was a priest in Wat 
Rakhang, and held the ecc]e8ia^stical title of Phra Phimonthain Anan» 
tapricha, and that he ascended the throne as King Song Tham, 
a point of some historical importance is raised for solution. Van 
Vliet tells us a story at complete variance with Siamese history, for 
lie says that King Song Tham was Prince Intha Racha, and his 
brother was Prince Sri Sin. Can it be that Prince Sri Sin was 
the priest, Phra Phimontham Anantapricha? As I have shown, 
King Song Tham could not have been in the priesthood for many 
years before he became King at the age of twenty-nine, although he 
may have been prior to the year a. d. 1614 l am therefore inclined 
to doubt the accuracy of Siamese history in this matter, although I 
accept the statement that Prince Sri Sin was the priest Phra 
Phimontham Anantapricha. 

(4) Who was Chamun Sri Soraeak stated in 

Siamese history to have been appointed Maha Uparaj 
ON THE accession OF KiNG SONG ThAM ? 

In both the Paramanuchit and Royal Versions of Siamese history 
we are told that Chamtin Sri Sorarak had joined Prince Sri Sin in 
the plot to dethrone King Sri Saowaphak, and, that as a reward for 
his services, he was elevated to the rank of Maha Uparaj, the highest 
position next to the King in the Kingdom, which position he only 
held for ten days, as he died of a sudden illness. I have dealt in 
my two foregoing notes with the fallacy of the statement that King 
Song Tham was Prince Sri Sin. As Siamese history is certainly 
wrong in this matter it may be equally in error about the appoint- 
ment of Chamtin Sri Sorarak to be Maha Uparaj. Chamtin Sri 
Sorarak was the head of the Corps of Pages in the reign of King 
Ekathosrot. In fact we are led to believe by a tradition extant that 
he was a son of this King himself by a Bang-pa-in village girl. I 
have recorded this tradition in Part II of this paper. Chamtin Sri 
Sorarak was given this title when about sixteen years of age, during 
the reign of King Ekathosrot. Her had attained to great notoriety 
in Ayudhya by his actions. The boy was undisciplined, ambitous 
and headstrong and always committing offences against social and 
official convention, for which he was frequently punished. Van Vliet 
tells us that Chamtin Sri Sorarak was Phra Ong Lai and he was a 
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son of Okya Sri Thamathirat, a scion of the royal House, which 
might account for being known as a Prince. Then, there is another 
story which says that he was a son of King Ekathosrot, and would, 
therefore, be entitled to the rank of Phra Ong. However this may 
be, the fact remains that the reputation of this young man ivas 
notorious, and it w^as he who joined in the conspiracy with Prince 
Intlia Eacha, which led to that Prince deposing and executing King 
Sri Saowaphak, and placing himself on the throne. Chamtin Sri 
Sorarak was the leading spirit in this conspiracy. ¥an Vliet, who 
knew this official well, tells us that he moved from the position of head 
of the Pages to that of Chamberlain of the Household with the rank 
of Okya Sri Woraw^ong during the reign of King Song Tham, and 
that in the succeeding reign he became Okya Kalahom and, eventually, 
seized the supreme power himself, being known in history as King 
Prasat Thong. Van Vliet gives us a sketch of the life of King Prasat 
Thong from the days when he was known as Phra Ong Lai, and 
there is no suggestion that he ever became Maha Uparaj. Is it likely 
that there were two officials holding the same title Chamun Sri 
Sorarak ? The answer must be in the negative. As our Chamun 
Sri Sorarak (Phra Ong Lai) only became Okya Sri Worawong during 
the reign of King Song Tham, it would seem to be certain that he 
did not die. If we accept van VliePs statement about the career of 
this man, one is forced to the conclusion that Siamese history is in 
error on this point, in the same w^ay as it is in error about Prince Sri 
Sin having ascended the throne as King Song Tham. Chamtin Sri 
Sorarak was so well known in Ayudh3ra as to be surrounded by a 
halo of notoriety, and as he became King it may be that Siamese 
histoxians have become confused by the extraordinary events, which 
happened between A. D. 1620 and 1629, in which Chamtin Sri Sorarak 
occupied the central position. 

(5) In what yeae did King Song Tham actually die ? 

Siamese history places on record that King Song Tham was taken 
ill on Thursday, the sixth waxing of the second month of the year 
of the Little Era 989, the year of the Rabbit (ditix), and that he died 
of this illness one month and sixteen days later. A calculation 
proves that both the year of the Little Era 989 and the year of the 
Rabbit synchronise with the year A. D. 1627. It is more difficult 
to fix the exact month according to the European calendar, as the 
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Siamese calendar of that time was based on the hmar system. The 
second month might be either February or January and, therefore, 
the King’s death may have taken place in the beginning or the end 
of March 1628, for, it should be remembered, both the zodiacal and 
the Little Era cover approximately nine months of one year and 
three months of another year of the European calendar. Siamese 
history says the King reigned for twenty-five years. This cannot be 
correct, for we have many foreign records, Portuguese and Dutch, to 
prove that King Ekathosrot was on the throne in a. i). 1618 and 
died in A. D. 1619 or 1620. (vide Part III.) 

Van Vliet, in his Historical Account speaks of the illness of King 
Song Tham, and gives dates very similar to those recorded in 
Siamese history. Van Vliet says: “ His (the King’s) disposition 
became, towards the end of the year of the rabbits, in the waning of 
the eleventh moon, unbearably peevish, so much so that the Manda- 
rins and other grandees of the Couit did not dare any longer 
to approach him in order to speak to him of the important and 
necessary affairs of his Kingdom. At the beginning of the twelfth 
and last moon of the year the King fell all at once into a state 
of exhaustion, and it was very soon evident from the course of his 
sickness that there was no hope of his recovering A few sentences 
further on van Vliet states that the King died on the 22nd day of 

the first moon of the great year of the serpents At the 

time of his decease he was only thirty-eight years old so that he 
died in the flower of his age, after having reigned about nine years, 
almost the whole time in peace.” 

In attempting to come to a decision as to when King Song Tham 
actually died, it is noteworthy that van Vliet states that the King 
was taken ill in the eleventh moon of the year of the Rabbit, and 
that his illness became so serious at the beginning of the twelfth 
and last moon of the year as to be the cause of grave anxiety, and 
that he died on the twenty-second day of the first moon of the great 
year of the Serpent. It is clear from what van Vliet says that he was 
speaking of the numerical position of the month of the year of the 
Rabbit, and that of the Serpent, for he conditions the twelfth month 
as the last month in the year of the Rabbit. He was not using the 
ordinary terminology applicable to the months, which would place 
the eleventh and twelfth months between October and Decembei. 
Furthermore, after speaking of the twelfth or last month of the year 
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of the Eahbit lie continues with the first month of the new year of 
the Serpent If he were speaking in the usual teriiiino- 

logy then there would be an hiatus, for the change to the new 
year under the zodiacal system does not take place till the very end 
of March or the beginning of April. To make this point clear I would 
like to explain that the year of the Rabbit commenced at the very 
end of March or the beginning of April 1627, and closed on or about 
the same date in A. D. 1628. The year of the Rabbit is followed by 

the year of the Great Serpent 

If my understanding of Van Vliet’s statement is correct, then the 
sedond month (iliQUty) of the year of the Rabbit mentioned in Siam- 
ese history as the date of the commencement of the King’s illness 
would almost exactly agree with the eleventh month given by van 
Vliet. Siamese history says the King was ill for one month and 
sixteen days and then died. This statement also closely approximates 
with van Vliet’s statement that the King died on the twenty-second 
day of the first month of the year of the Serpent wdiich would be about 
the 20th of April 1628. The use of the words “ the great year of the 
Serpent” may imply that the Maha Sakarat was in common use 
when van Vliet lived in Ayiidhya, but I am inclined to think that 
van Vliet really meant the year of the Great Serpent, for there are 
two years of the Serpent, namely, the Great Serpent and the Little 
Serpent Van Vliet says that King Song Tliam reigned for 

about nine years. This statement appears to be correct though 
opposed to the twenty-five years given in Siamese history. If, as I 
understand, King Song Tham ascended the throne in the latter 
part of A. D, 1620 and reigned till April 1628, this would cover the 
period of about nine years mentioned by van Vliet. According 
to Siamese methods of calculation, if a King ascended the throne on 
the last day of any given year and died in the first week of any 
given year, that would be calculated as two years. 

We know that King Song Tham was succeeded on the throne 
by his son, Prince Ohetthathii*at. The proclamation of the acces- 
sion, according to van Vliet, was made immediately after the death 
of the King in order to prevent Prince Sri Sin, the King’s brother, 
attempting to seize power. Siamese history records that King 
Clietthathirat reigned for one year and seven months. Van Vliet 
says that he reigned for eight months. I think that eight months 
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is a cle,rical error for eighteen months. If, as I assume, King Song 
Tham died in April 1628, then King Cbetthathirat was executed ii\ 
September 1629.' 

Is there any evidence to help us to solve this difficulty ? Fortiiii« 
ately we have a letter from King Chettliathirat to the Sliogiin of 
Japan. This letter is dated tu^lu d m UJJrim This 
date tells us that the letter was written on the fourth waxing 
(month not mentioned) of the year of the Little Serpent, synchronis- 
ing with the year 991 of the Little Era. The year of the Little 
Serpent and the year 991 of the Little Era both agree with the 
year A. D. 1629. It is unfortunate that we do not know the Siamese 
month in which this letter was written, but in Part XX of A Golkv- 
tion of Historical Date, published by the Royal Institute, the date 
is said to be the 23rd of April 1629. Part XX is, I believe, a transla- 
tion of Sir Ernest Satow's Notes on Intercoxirse between Siam and 
Japan m the 17th Oentury, Whether this date, the 23rd of April, 
was given by Sir Ernest Satow or by the translator, I am not in tlie 
position to say, as I have been unable to obtain a copy of this work 
in the original. However, I think that I will be correct when I say 
that the fourth waxing could not possibly be the 23rd of April, 
However this may be, we cannot escape from tlie fact that the year 
of the Little Serpent and the year 991 of the Little Era synchronise 
with A. D. 1629, This evidence goes to prove that King Chettha- 
thirat was alive in a. r>. 1629, If van ^^Oiet is correct when lie says 
that King Song Tliam died in the first month of the new year of the 
Serpent, and I can see no reason for controverting this statement 
which almost exactly agrees with Siamese history, then King Ohettha- 
thirat must have reigned for more than eight months. It is, there- 
fore, probable that the length of the reign, one year and seven 
months as given in Siamese history, approximates to the truth, but I 
accept eighteen months as the length of the reign. 

(6) The cremation which led to the rebellion of Okya 
Kalahom against King Chetthathieat. 

The events, which led up to the execution of King Chetthathirat 
as recorded in Siamese history, are similar to those mentioned by 
van Vliet. Both records agree that Okya Kalahom was engaged in 
cremating the body of a relative.. Noblemen attended this ceremony 
for several days and did not appear before the King at the daily 
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audiences. This negligence on the part of the nobles enraged the 
King, and gave rise to a suspicion in his mind that they were con- 
spiring to rebel against him. The King determined to arrest Okya 
Kalahoiii, but was himself forced to flee from tlie palace. He was 
later taken prisoner and executed on the ground that by fleeing from 
the palace he had deserted from his high office. Siamese history 
relates that Okya Kalahom was cremating the body of his mother. 
Van Vliet, who was in Ayudhya a short time after this event, says 
that Okya Kalahom was cremating the hod}^" of his brother, and, 
taking advantage of this opportunity, re-cremated the bones of his 
father, who had died some time before. These cremations were on a 
grand scale approximating in grandeur to the honours paid to the 
royal dead. 

(7) Explaining that the Okya Kalahom of the reigns of 
King Song Tham and King Chetthathikat 

WERE DIFFERENT PERSONS. 

If one reads Siamese history of the reign of King Song Tham, one 
learns that a body of some five hundred Japanese marched through 
Ajmdhya, and, entering the precincts of the Palace, made a threat- 
ening demonstration against the King, whom they accused of having 
murdered their patron, King Sri Saowaphak. These Japanese had 
the intention of seizing the person of the King, hut they seem to 
have been lacking in unity of purpose and a leader. A nobleman, 
Phra Maha Amatayathibodi probably saved the 

King’s life, for he, having gathered together a force of Siamese 
soldiers, attacked and defeated the Japanese, who were driven out of 
Ayudhya. King Song Tham rewarded this nobleman by promoting 
him to the rank of Chao Phya Kalahom Suriwong. As an official of 
this title continues to take a leading part in the events of the 
succeeding reigns, one would suppose that the vsame man continues 
to render service to both these Kings, but this was not the case. 
Van Vliet tells us that the Okya Kalahom (Chao Phya Kalahom) of 
the reign of King Song Tham, was executed in the reign of King 
Chetthathirafc, under the compelling advice of Okya Sri Worawong, 
a powerful nobleman, who had served King Song Tliam in the Royal 
Household. Okya Sri Worawong, having got rid of Okya Kalaliom 
on the ground that he favoured the claim of Prince Sri Sin to the 
throne against the expressed wish of the King that his son Ohettha 
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thirat should succeed, forced King Ohefctathirat to proiuote hiui to 
the vacant title, from which he ascended the tlirone as King Prasat 
Thong. Siamese history is silent about these happenings, and leads 
one to believe that Phra Maha ATnatayathibodi was the Okya 
Kalahom of the reign of King Chetthathirat and, therefore, the 
nobleman who placed himself on the throne under the title of King 
Prasat Thong. This Okya Sri Worawong is none other than 

Chamlin Sri Sorarak born as Phra Ong Lai, whose 

birth story I have reMted in Ml in Part two, and spoken of in 
Paragraph four of this part. 

(8) Wae WITH Cambodia. 

Van Vliet places on record an event of some importance regarding 
which Siamese history is silent. He says that the King (SongTham) 
^vas organizing a military expedition by land and sea against 
Cambodia and that Chamun Sri Sorarak, of whom we have already 
spoken, who was in prison at the time, petitioned the King to 
be allowed to take part in the campaign. The petition was granted 
and Chamun Sri Sorarak accompanied the army, and on his return 
was taken back into the favour of the King. Van Vliet, in his 
Treatise submitted to the Director Philippe Lucas of which I give an 
extract below, amplifies his statement in his Historical Account, and 
tells us that the King accompanied the army liimself. I doubt the 
accuracy of this statement, for there is not the slightest indication in 
the letters of the King to the Shogun of Japan to support it. Is 
there any evidence to support this statement of Van Vliet, that Siam 
was engaged in war witli Cambodia during King Song Thain’s reign ? 
There is no evidence in Siam, and we have to go to Japan to find it. 
The correvspondence, which was carried on between the Kings of 
Siam and the Shoguns of Japan, as well as the letters passing 
between the Ministers of the two countries, which fortunately 
for us have been preserved in the Japanese archives, provide us with 
evidence on this point. Early in the year A. D. 1623, King Song 
Tham sent a letter to the Shogun of Japan in which he says that he 
had the intention of sending greetings to the Shogun in the pi*evious 
year, but w^as prevented from doing so by trouble which had arisen 
in Cambodia. The King says in this letter that King Sri Suphanarat 
of Cambodia, a loyal vassal of Siam, had died and been succeeded on 
the throne by his son Chettha, The new King failed to follow in the 
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footsteps o£ his father and refused to acknowledge the suzerainty of 
Siam. It was resolved at a meeting of the Ministers of State to 
send an ambassador to Cambodia to attempt by kindly words to bring 
Chettha back to his allegiance. The embassy failed in its mission, 
and Chettha openly rebelled. The King then went on to tell the 
Shogun, that he was organizing a military expedition to go by land 
and sea to suppress the rebellion. He pointed out to the Shogun that 
there were many Japanese in Cambodia, and he feared that when 
fiffhting' commenced between the Siamese and the Cambodians, some 
of these Japanese might fight on the side of the Cambodians and be 
killed, and that this might lead to a rupture of the existing friendly 
relationship between the two countries. The King asked the Shogun 
to prohibit the entry of Japanese into Cambodia during the period 
of the war. The Shogun of Japan replied to the King of vSiam by a 
letter dated September 1623, in wdiich he said he was sony to hear 
of the rebellion on the frontier of Siam. He then pointed out that 
traders were traders and should not mix in politics, and should any 
Japanese subjects take part in the war, they should not be exempt 
from punishment. He advised the King to suppress the rebellion 
with vigour, and without any fear of resentment on his part. 

Van Vliet, in his Historical Account^ states that the Cambodian 
expedition was not the success anticipated. As I have already men- 
tioned, Siamese history is silent about this war ; therefore, in order to 
ascertain what happened, I again turn to Japan for information. In 
the correspondence which passed between King Song Tham and the 
Shogun of Japan, there are letters to show that the war was a long 
one, and that even in a. D. 1626 the rebellion had not been sup- 
pressed. There is a letter dated March 1626 from the Acting 
Minister for Foreign Afiairs, Okya Phra Khlang, to Sakai Tadayo, a 
Minister in Japan. This letter was written in the name of the King 
and, as in such cases, the permanent title of the Minister was used. 
In this case, as the Minister for Foreign Affairs was writing in 
the name of the King, the letter emanated from Okya Sri Thamarat, 
although signed Phra Khlang. The vsame system w^as in force a 
few years back in the Ministry of the Interior. When this Minister 
received any commands or instructions from the King, such commands 
or instructions were issued in the name of Chao Phya Chakri, where- 
as an ordinary order or letter from the Minister of Interior would 
be in his own name. In this letter the King, through his Foreign 
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Miliister, informed - the Shogun of Japan among other things that the 
rebellion in Cambodia had not been completely quelled, and tliat he 
was sending reinforcements to the seat of war. This letter was 
conveyed to Japan by an Ambassador, Khiui Raksa Sittliiphol, who 
was accompanied by an interpreter. The Japanese Minister replied to 
this letter later in the same year, saying that his master, the Shogun, 
ivas grieved to hear of the continuance of the war, and that he felt 
the King’s army would be successful ; the weak could not resist the 
strong. This rebellion was not crushed till the reign of King Prasat 
Thong. 

The letters I have quoted here show that van Vliet places on 
record an actual happening and thereby adds to our knowledge of 
history. In order to amplify our understanding of what occurred 
during this war with Cambodia, I reprint the remarks of van Tliet 
recorded in the Treatise he submitted to the Director, Philippe Lucas, 
in Batavia in A. D. 1638, which was published in the Journal of the 
Siam Society Vol. VII, Part 1. 

The kings of Cambodia are from olden times vassals and subjects 
of the Siamese kings, but on several occasions they have revolted. 

Although brave kings and powerful princes of Siam several times 
subdued the vassal and with arras forced him to pay obeisance, the 
Cambodians did not remain in proper subjection. They made them- 
selves ready for war and plundered the towns situated on the Siamese 
rivers. To prevent such to happen again and to tie Cambodia to Siam, 
the predecessor of the present King has sent two very large armies 
to Cambodia in 1622. One of the armies went by water and tlie other 
one by land, and the king himself accompanied the army to Cambodia. 
After the Armada (consisting of many large armed galleys and ships 
of less importance) had been lying for a long time on the river of 
Cambodia (without going into action or doing anything), it returned 
again. The Cambodians, encouraged by the departure of the Siamese 
boats, w^ent to meet the army which came by land. They united in 
the valleys and the low fields and by false guides brought the Siam- 
ese from the good roads. They attacked the Siamese and many thou- 
sands of men were slain. Many great men, elephants and horses were 
killed in that unfortunate battle. The Cambodians took about 250 
living elephants. After this victorious defence the one party has 
left the other in peace. Several times afterwards the Siamese have 
made preparations for war and the news spread that they wanted to 
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attack CamBodia, butall this never had any result I believe that 
the proud and thoughtless Siamese have spoiled a double chance by 
treating the foreign merchants and Dutch so badly a few years ago. 
For now not only can no war vessels for the conquest of Cambodia 
be expected from the Governor General at Batavia (as was promised 
by letter in 1637), hut also the Governor General has established a 
Oomptoir in Cambodia, where his factors reside so that the Siamese, 
certainly, will leave Cambodia in peace in future/’ 

(9) The Rebellion of the Queen of Patani. 

It is apparent from what van Vliet says in his Historiccd Aocoihnt 
that the Kingdom of Patani then ruled over by a Queen had broken 
away from its allegiance to Siam, probably about a. d. 1630. This 
rebellion was ushered in by an attack on Patalung and Nakhon Sri 
Thamarat, in resisting which Yamada was wounded and thereby lost 
his life. The military expedition organised and despatched from 
Ayudhya did not arrive on the scene of the rebellion till a. d, 1632. 
This army, which was composed of some sixty thousand men with 
war elephants, horses and artillery would seem to have been more 
than sufficient to have crushed a small state like Patani, the more 
so as a fleet of war shij)s went by sea to give support to the land 
forces. Van Vliet tells us that the expedition was not success 
fui, owing to the Generals in command not co-operating together. 
He places on record, in his Treatise, the punishment meted out to 
these officers which was typical of the time. Okphra Eabasit, one 
of the generals mentioned by van Vliet, was Okphra Eamasitthi, 
for he spells the name wrongly. King Prasat Thong, wily and 
astute statesman that he was, deemed it necessary to be on terms of 
friendship with the Kings of Acheen and Arakan before taking steps 
to punish Patani. This act of diplomacy was necessary to protect 
the Siamese seaboard, which lay on the Bay of Bengal, for at that 
time the provinces of Mergui and Tanao Sri (Tenessarim) formed 
a part of the kingdom. The King feared that these two poten- 
tates might take advantage of his embroilment with Patani, and 
attempt to seize these two provinces. In fact it would seem from 
what van Vliet tells us in his Treatise that the King of Arakan 
did have this plan in his mind. Van Vliet in his Historical 
Account mentions the j)reparations for the war against Patani, 
but for details of what really happened we must turn again to 
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the Treatise. I reprint below that portion of the Treatise which 
deals with this subject. Jt is an event of such iiupor- 

fcance in the reign of King Prasat Thong was not known to Siamese 
liistorians ; or if they knew it they ignored it, for notliing at all is 
said about this war in Siamese history. In a history of Patani, Part 
III of A Golleetion of Historical Data we are told that a Queen 
ruled over Patani and that three cannon were cast by a Cliinese 
during her reign, but not a word about rebellion. I will digress a 
little and say that one of these cannons is in Bangkok to-day, brought 
here in the third year of the reign of King Phra Phuttha Yot Fa 
(A. D. 1784). This Queen of Patani could only be the Queen who 
rebelled against Siam during the reign of King Prasat Thong. I do 
not guarantee that these cannon were cast during lier reign. This 
woman holds a remarkable position in Malay History, and the cast- 
ing of these cannons was also a remarkable event, so it may be that 
tradition has brought the two events together. The following are 
the extracts from van VliePs Treatise : 

‘«The kingdom of Patany has been subjected to Siam since olden 
times but -was only bound to bring, every year, homage to his Ma- 
jesty the king of Siam with the golden and silver flowers, and in 
times of war to send in assistance a few thousand soldiers. The 
princes and princesses of Patany received titles from the Siamese 
king. They received titles of Pra Ohao. From that may be con- 
cluded the good right of tlie Siamese king over the government of 
Patany. But by the ambition of the late Princess to obtain the 
highest power and by the great authority of some mandarins, especi- 
ally Dato Bestaar, (who were not loved by most of the Orangh Cayos,) 
the people of Patany became rebellious against Siam during tlio 
change of succession in that country. 

''The ambitious Princess and mandarins, already mentioned, made 
known in public that the King of Siam did not have tlie right to 
wear the crown and that he had killed the true kings and their 
heirs. For this reason the Patanese regents could not recognise him 
as a legal king but as a tyrannic conqueror to whom the kingdom 
did not need to pay homage. To show their intention the Patanese 
have attacked the provinces of Bordelongh and Lygoor during the 
first year of the rule of the present king, and afterwards they have 
taken two of His Majesty's vessels which were going to Batavia and 
which traded with the East-Iudia Company^ factora At last they 
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have treated His Majesty's ambassador very unworthily and refused 
to negotiate with governor Oaan who, in 1632, was sent to Pataiiy to 
promote peace. The Batavian community (burghers) could not ex- 
pect any restitution and the King of Siam had given up all hope that 
the Pataiiese would be obedient to him or make friendship with liim. 
After having conquered the provinces of Lycoonand Lygoor and after 
having made peace with Queda and Sangora, the King of Siam there- 
fore wanted to force Patany to pay obeisance and to give Siam again 
the same power as before. To do this His Majesty called to arms in 
Lygoor an army of 60,000 men with plenty of elephants, horses, 
artillery and ammunition, and placed over this army four generals 
named Oyas : Lygoor, Calahom, Berckeiangh and Rabisit. Moreover 
an armada of forty junks and galleys with ammunition and the 
necessary provisions were sent there. The four chiefs got the order 
to attack the town of Patany at the end of April or to besiege and 
take the town by starving it. But in order to carry on the war with 
more glory and to frighten the Patanese and their neighbours more, 
the King and the mandarins of Siam asked for assistance of a few 
ships of the Governor General and Council of India. This request 
was founded on various motives, namely: — 1 — the friendship witli 
the Netherlands nation, which His Majesty had kept up for a long 
time, 2 — the assistance of which His Kingly Grace, the Prince of 
Orange has assured the King by various missions, 3~the assistance 
which the late noble general Koen gave the late King many years 
ago hy sending two ships to fight Cambodia, 4 — the assistance which 
the noble general Speck gave in the year 1632, without any requisi- 
tion, by sending five well armed ships under the command of 
Anthonio Caan, to tight against the Castilians, 5 — that all relations 
with the Castilians and Portuguese were trade relations, but that 
there was great friendship with the Netherlands nation. This was 
proved by several actions of the Siamese government as : — 1 — the 
punishment of Don Fernando de Silva by the late king for taking 
the yacht Seeland and the goods of Caspir Swaris who in 1630 
came from Maceouw to Siam with Chinese products, 2 — the pur- 
suit of the Maccau prisoners in 1633 by many mandarins. 

« For which reasons the King and the mandarins firmly believed 
that the requested assistance could not be refused by the Governor 
General. By this assistance Patany should be forced to pay obeisance 
to Siam. The noble Governor Geijeral and the Council of India have 
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taken the claim on Patany and the urgent requests into eonsidera- 
tion, and sent to Patany the ship VeUen ahead, and afterwards six 
well armed boats with a junk under the flag of Commander Claas 
Bruyn to assist tlie king of Siam. But these ships came too late as 
the Siamese army had already returned. The Siamese had besieged 
the town for about one month, had fought many skirmishes and 
even had been in the fortress of Patany. Oya Lygoor, who thought 
that the Siamese had already conquered the town, ordered that 
the whole town should be kept for the King and that nobody be 
allowed to take anything of the booty. Tlie soldiers then retired 
from the town and went back to their camp. Now the Pataneae 
regained courage, defeated the Siamese and made them flee away. 
After many defeats the Siamese lost all hope of conquering Patany 
and returned to their fleet at Sangora. But when the chiefs of 
the army afterwards started to regret the mistakes which they had 
made, they tried to give the blame to our nation. They sent their 
false information to the King and made him believe that the Nether- 
landers, by keeping back their warships (wliicli, as they said, were pro- 
mised to them for certain), were the cause of the defeat. Without 
any consideration the credulous King believed all this. An immediate 
result of this was that we became in trouble ; w^e were quite isolated 
from the outside world, lived as prisoners in the Company's house 
and expected still worse things for the future. But when the King 
afterwards heard of the good-will which the Governor General had 
shown, His Majesty's disgrace turned from us. After the army, with a 
loss of many thousands, returned in parts to Siam, the principal offi- 
cers (among whom were those who had falsely accused ns) were not 
allowed to appear before the King to pay the usual reverence and to 
report of their doings. They were sharply examined about their 
conduct by a commission. After information had been gathered it was 
found that many hundreds of Siamese had been inside the fortress of 
Patany, but that they liad the order from Oya Lygoor, general of the 
army, to retire, as he feared that his soldiers would plunder and 
devstroy the town. Having received this information the King con- 
cluded that Patany had not been conquered on account of two mistakes 
of his ofiieers; firstly, they had left the town too early and, secondly, 
they had not waited for the assistance of the Dutch. In his 
rage the king said that they all (although some had shown much 
ambition) deserved the severest punisbinentt of the Captains 
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was' belieaded and his head was put on a post, and His Majesty'^ 
ordered the others to sit around the post for three days under the 
open sky in order that they might consider whether their Captain had 
been punished in the right way. Also His Majesty made known to 
them that tin’s punishment was the best compensation for their brave 
deeds. In such condition the olEcers had to sit for two daj/s in public 
as an example for everybody, though it -was dangerous for their 
health. At last they were throwm into prison by Oya Pouceloiik and 
Oya Sycry, but were released again with the fearful understanding 
tliat, if they should be sent for a second time to Pataiiy and if they 
should return wdthout having gained success, the King would put to 
deatli not only them, but also all their relatives. Tlie King showed 
thankfulness for the Dutch assistance althougli it came too late, and 
as recompense he discharged the Company for about half a year of 
the usual taxes. If Patany had been conquered by the assistance from 
Batavia, the Company would have enjoyed many more advantages.” 

Van Vliet, in another part of the Treatise, tells us of the great 
preparations for a second campaign, but bj?' the intervention of the 
King of Queda, peace was made between Siam and Patany. He says : 
“ After the first war great numbers of new soldiers were called to 
arms for the second campaign which had been postponed for one year 
on account of the bad harvest of rice. In the meantime more than 
one hundred new vessels had been built in Siam and the neighbouring 
countries, and the old vessels had been repaired. All these vessels 
were to take part in a second war with Patany, so that according to 
all appearances Patany -would have had a hard time in 1636. But by 
intervention of the King of Queda, and from the predictions of the 
Siamese priests, the King changed his mind. By order of the King, 
Berkelangh sent ambassadors to Patany in order to offer for the last 
time peace to the Queen and the mandarins (as a warning and under 
pretence of having pity for the Patanese). The ambassadors had also 
to tell the Patanese that the war had been prevented by the King of 
Queda and the Siamese priests, and if the Patanese would send legates 
to Siam to ask mercy, His Majesty without any hesitation would be 
very glad to grant such. In March 1636 appeared thereupon some 
ambassadors, who were received by Berkelangh. There were as much 
humble as the Siamese showed pride. The result of the preliminary 
negotiation was that in August next a distinguished person appeared" 
as a legate. He presented the golden and the silver flowers to the 
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King as a sign of subjection. This was accepted by His Majesty 
with great pleasure, and herewith peace was inade between the two 
kingdoms. No claims wmre made from either vside for insults suffered 
or for damages.” 

Van Vliet, in the Treatise submitted to his Director, Philippe Lucas, 
gives us a graphic picture of the political relations between Siam and 
Arracan. It would seem that the King of Arracan did not vrisli to 
be on friendly terms wdtb King Prasat Thong, whom he felt to be an 
usurper. This King of Siam did all in his power to placate tlie King 
of Arracan, because he was embroiled with Patani. I cannot do bet- 
ter than insert here the statement of van Vliet : — 

‘'The kings of the Arracan and Siam have lived in peace and in 
alliance for a very long time without either of them being a vassal 
or tributary to the other. To maintain this alliance they sent each 
other ambassadors every year. This was done, not only to promote 
commerce, but also for reasons of policy. The alliance lasted until 
the death of the great King (Song Tham). But as soon as this king 
had passed away the friendship was finished between the two king- 
doms, for the present King having been crowned and having reached 
the supreme power sent his ambassadors to Arracan as before, 
althougli no ambassadors had come from Arracan. The king of 
Arracan did not receive the legation, saying that he could not recog- 
nise an illegal usurper as king of Siam, and he therefore refused to 
give audience to the ambassadors or to pay any honour to them. 
The King of Arracan did not allow the ambassadors to return, but 
did send a boat with some of his subjects to Tannassary to trade as 
usual. The governors out there reported this to the Siamese King, 
and asked the King’s advice what to do with these people from 
Arracan. His Majesty commanded that their boats and their goods 
should be seized and the men taken prisoners and brought to Judia. 
For more than two years these people from Arracan have been kept 
prisoners, and during all this time no negotiations about these men 
have taken place, nor has any hostility been shown by either side, 
both parties keeping quiet until November last year. At that time 
some galleys and other small ships were sent from Arracan to the 
island of Mirgh}?” and to Tannassary with a view to plunder, but as 
many Moors had left for Masilipatham, and as those who had not 
left were on their guard, the Arracans could do very, little. 
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At last the people of Tannassary have seized some Arracans and 
sent them to Jiidia. These prisoners after a sharp investigation 
confessed that the King of Arracan intended to conquer Mirghy and 
Tannassary, but from want of a siilBcient army had postponed the 
expedition until he might have a better chance. In the meanwhile 
he wanted to make the rivers in the neighbourhood unsafe in order 
to prevent the Moors from the coast of Choroinanciel from coming to 
Tannassary. The King had moreover asked the assistance of the 
Dutch and the Portuguese. The Dutch resident had refused such 
assistance, but the Portuguese had promised to help as much as they 
were able to. The Siamese King then released the prisoners and sent 
them over Tannassary, to their owm country. They were given a 
TraaJc' hcmsa Ty-bydy, or missive, from Eerkelangh, in which was 
mentioned the friendship which for so long time had been maintain- 
ed between the two kingdoms. 

“If the King of Arracan wished to continue this friendship, the 
King of Siam wmuld be very much pleased, but in case the King of 
Arracan did not wdsh to act like this, a strong Siamese army would 
be sent to his country. As no answer has yet been received from 
Arracan, it cannot be stated for certain whether the tW'O Kings 
remain enemies or will become friends.’’ 

(10) War against Chiengmal 

Van Vliet, in his Historical Account, mentions a military expedi- 
tion sent by King Prasat Thong to attack the King of Chiengmai, 
who he feared might, with the aid of ^Vva, wage wurr on him. Ac- 
cording to van Vliet, the Princes of Chiengmai and Nan were brothers, 
but were on bad terms. Owing to the friction between the two 
principalities, a number of Laos had migrated into Siam and esta- 
blished themselves in the Province of Lavo (Lop-buri). These people, 
being dissatisfied with their lot, and probably, at the instigation of 
Chiengmai, left Lavo and went to that town. It was, perhaps, this 
incident which caused Siam to send an army to punish Chiengmai. 
As the Prince of Chiengmai had fled before the arrival of the Siamese 
Army, and as that army therefore had nothing to do, the general 
in command decided to attack Lycon Lawa (also written Lamm by 
van Vliet) because the Prince of that Province was a tributary of 
Chiengmai. Van Vliet, in the Treatise speaks of an expedition sent 
to the North in which the town of Lycoon was destroyed, and then 
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goes on to record the relations existing between Siam and the king- 
doiii of Lanclmng, which he says was not frightened by the fate of 
Lycoon. This Lycoon is probably Nakhon Lampang. In the His- 
torical Account he gives ns some information about a war with the 
North and says that Lyeon Lawa was attacked and sacked. Now, 
is this Lycon Law’a the city of Nakhon Lampang or not ? The word 
Lawa can hardly be transformed into Lampang, and as tliere was in 
those days a state near tlie present day Ohiengkham, known as 
Nakhon Law or Miiang Law, van Vliet’s Lycon Lawa may be this 
place. Muang Laiv was a fortified place, being surrounded by a 
\vall, the remains of which may still be seen to-day hidden in the 
forest. It may be helpful to the reader, if I reprint wdiat van Yliet 
said about the relation between Siam and the Northern principalities 
in the Treatise. So I give an extract as follows, because Siamese 
History is silent regarding these happenings ; 

‘‘For various reasons the Siamese kings have often attacked the 
neighbouring countries like Jangoma, Taiyou, Langsiangh and 
others. There was peace during a long period until the King of Siam, 
in 1632, took Lycoon by stratagem, destroyed the town and took the 
inhabitants as prisoners to Judia. These people came under the 
government of five mandarins who treated them so badly that many 
tried to flee away in 1638. But their intention became known be- 
fore they could go. The chief conspirators were thrown into prison, 
some were killed by elephants, others thrown into the river and 
their bodies cut in two, etc. 

“The reason for this war was an old claim which the Siamese Kings 
had on the province and the town. But as the chiefs and the popula- 
tion at the commencement of the rule of the present king refused to 
pay homage and the yearly taxes, His Majesty decided to force them 
to do so, and in order to frighten the Patanese (who were rebellious 
at that time) the King accompanied the army. On leaving his palace 
the King svrore that the four women whom he should meet first 
would be made an offering to the gods and that his vessels would be 
besmeared with the women's flesh and blood. This was done ; before 
His Majesty was out of the town he met four young girls sitting in 
a boat, and on these girls he fulfilled his oath. 

“ Satisfied he now continued his journey and imagined that victory 
would be his, I wanted to describe this cruelty in order to show 
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wliat great authority the Siamese kings possess and how little their 
subjects -are cared for/' 

In another part of the Treatise he says: 

'‘ The Princes of Jangoma and their neighbours were not at all 
frightened by the war with Lycoon. But the Princes of Langsiaiigli 
sent an ambassador to the Siamese Court with presents in 1633, 
These presents were made more or less with selfish reasons. For 
the anibassador brought with him many products from the higlilands, 
such as gold, benjamin and malacca gum with a view'' to exchanging 
these for cloth, for which there was great want in Langsiangh at 
that time. Many private merchants accompanied the ambassador in 
order to be able to sell their goods with less trouble in the name of 
the ambassador. But the ambassador and all the people with him 
had to stop about two miles above the town, and lie was not allowed 
to enter the town before the day that His Majesty gave audience to 
him and that day the ambassador took leave. They were also so 
annoyed in their trade by all kinds of monopolies and ill treatment 
by the Kings, factors that they never came Imck to Siam again. The 
Siamese king’s seeing afterwards that the absence of the highlanders 
was a drawback for him and his countr}^, ordered Oya Poucelouck 
and Berckelangh to send several ambasvsadors to Langsiangh to invite 
the people to come back, promising them better treatment and more 
freedom than on their last visit. But no highlanders appeared in 
Judia (apparently kept away by distrust); some of them went as far 
as Poucelouck with their goods. In December last the King sent an 
ambassador to Langsiangh to remove any objections and to ask the 
King of Langsiangh to send his subjects again to Siam as in former 
days promising his people many privileges and much freedom. 

“ Up to now it is uncertain what has been the re>sult of this 
mission.” 

(11) Where is Taphang Tru the place at which 

Siamese history states that King Naresuan defeated and 
SLEW the Crown Prince of Burma in A. D. 1593 ? 

Burmese and Siamese histories do not agree as to the exact spot, 
where the battle between King Naresuan and the Crown Prince of 
Burma was fought, in which the latter was slain. Burmese history 
insists that this battle was fought just outside the walls of Ayudhya, 
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whereas Siamese history says it took place at Tapljang Tru in 

the district of Suphan, which is many miles distant from Ayudliya. 
Van Vliet, who was in Ayudliya thirty-nine years after tlm evmit, 
says in the report that the battle was fought lialf a mile above the 
town near a ruined temple. Van Vliet’s statement i>s in accord with 
Burmese history. The description of the battle given in Burmese 
history differs from the Siamese account. Burmese liistory says 
that the Grown Prince was killed by a stray bullet, and after his 
death the Burmese army retreated to a place two miles from Ayudliya 
where they performed the funeral obsequies by embalming the dead 
body with quick-silver. Van Vliet in his account of the battle states, 
“ Tlie Siamese prince ran his adversary with his lance throiigli the 
body and took tlie other’s elephant. Hi>s slaves, who followed him 
very close by, killed a Portuguese who sat behind the Pegu prince to 
guide the elephant.” 

H. M. the late King Rama VI states that the battle was foiiglit at 
a place called Don Chedi, West of Snpban and not at Taphang Kru. 
This Taphang Kru of the King and Taphang Tru of Siam(3se history 
must be the same place, the difference being only in the spelling of 
the word. According to the present administrative division of the 
countiy, Taphang Tru is in Amphur Ban Thuan, Province of Kan- 
chaiiaburi, but \ve do not know how the country \vas divided in A. n. 
1593. Historians must decide the exact spot, on which this famous 
battle \vas fought, a battle which liberated Siam from the foreign yoke. 

(12) The manner of executing Peinces of the imoon Royal. 

Van Vliet, in liis Historical Account, describes the method or 
manner in which Princes of the Blood Royal were executed. One 
does not like to say that van Vliet was mistaken regarding this 
matter, for it is apparent after profound study of the happenings 
related by him that he was a man of keen perception, a close 
observer and must have been in touch with the court and knew a 
great deal about the lives of the noblemen and what was taking 
place. He says that when a Prince was to be executed, the execu- 
tioners laid him down on a scarlet carpet, and thrust him through, 
the stomach with a sandalwood stake, and threw his body into a 
well. I have always understood that a Prince condemned to death 
was placed in a red sack which was tied up at the mouth. The 
executioner would then strike blow's at the body of the condemned 
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man with a cudgel or club made of sandal or scented umod until 
death ensued, and the body buried. On making enquiries from a 
high personage fully conversant with the life of the palace and all 
matters pertaining to the Royal Family, I was given an extract from 
the ancient Kot Monthienban of the Ayudhyan period 

the Code providing for the Control of the Royal Household. I learn 
from this Code : — “ Should a child of the King be guilty of an 
offence punishable by death he shall be handed over to two officials 
referred to as Thaluang Fan Lang and Nai Waeug 

Lang (Ultlinww) to be executed at Kok Phya.” The Code then goes 
on to say uitjiraiij'mjmi niwFnu'i'u'lviry'ttJwii Mfi'unaQwtinnufnsjHiu 
RraviawuviJ^ ioieUnjjiisiimQ'U'yiajtviyfit 

RltJ iyQKUUlSsTliuiLnSQ^. The two officials Miin Thaluang Fan 
Lang and Nai Waeng Lang are, undoubtedly, the executioner and 
the ftogger. It would seem that the condemned Prince sits in a 
a posture known to the Siamese as Khatsmat on a cushion- 

ed mat the edges of which are bordered with cloth. This position is 
one in which the Buddha is represented as sitting when in a state of 
meditation. 

If I understand the Code rightly, the Nai Waeng sits on the lap 
of the condemned Prince facing him, and the executioner strikes 
a blow on his neck with a club of scented wood causing death. The 
code is not explicit as to why the Nai Waeng Lang should sit on the 
lap of the Prince, but it seems, probable, that this position is taken 
up in order to prevent the Prince from moving to avoid the blow or 
from rising and attempting to escape. Officials known as Khun Dab 
and Khun Yai have to be present at the execution, and the execut- 
ioner Miin Thaluang Fan Lang has to perform the act of obeisance 
three times before the condemned Prince prior to striking the fatal 
blow. The body was always buried. The word Thaluang Fan has 
a peculiar significance. All executioners before delivering the fatal 
blow or cut have to approach their victim with a ceremonial dance, 
and at the conclusion of this dance, turn and inake a sudden dash 
to deliver the blow. Hence the use of tlie word Thaluang Fan. 
Should any Nai Waeng or Thaluang Fan appropriate to his own use 
the clothes or gold ornaments of an executed Prince, death was the 
punishment. Kok Phya is the place at which all Royal executions 
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took place, and is generally referred to, in Siamese liistoiy as Wat 
Kok'Pliya, 

This liigli personage said that during the Bangkok Dynasty he 
believed that executions were carried out in the following maimer 
but was not quite certain as to the exact method, as executions were 
not carried out in an open manner.— The condemned Prince was 
placed on a cushioned mat red in colour, lying face downwards with 
the knees drawm up under his body. A block of sandal or scented 
wood was so placed that the throat was lying on it. Tlie executioner 
then -with a club of scented wood struck a blow at the back of the 
neck to break it. The execution was carried out in this numner in 
order to avoid an efiiision of blood, because it wm deemed improper 
that the blood of a Prince should stain Mother Earth. Tlie body 
■was then placed in a weighted sack and thrown into the river. 
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Francis H. Giles 
Part Five. 

Oo 7 icerning the Japanese in SkmUy in the 16th and 17th Cenfmhes. 

(1) A FEW REMARKS ON THE CONDITIONS 
PREVAILING IN THE East. 

During the 16tli and I7th centuries of the Christian Era, the 
Eastern seas were infested with foreign adventurers. These adven- 
turers were of many nationalities, including Spaniards, Portuguese, 
Dutch, English and Japanese. Piracy was a gentleman’s profession, 
and many of these adventurers would commit an act of piracy on sea 
or land if a favourable opportunity occurred. The legitimate busi- 
ness (if one may call it so) was commerce and seizing another man’s 
territory. If we read the letters which passed between the Kings of 
Siam and the Shoguns of Japan and their Ministers, we find that in 
the year A. D. 1629, communication with Japan was interrupted owing 
to the activities of Portuguese pirates. (vide letter dated 27th 
March 1629 from Yarnada to Sakai Chikara-no-suke). There is 
documentary evidence to show that these acts of piracy were not 
confined to the Portuguese or other European nationals only, for a 
Japanese pirate vessel also attacked a British shij> off Patani in A. D. 
1605 and killed the caj)tain, John Davis. In A. D. 1610 Japanese 
pirates were so active on the coast of Cambodia, that the King of 
that country had to make an oflGicial representation to the Shogun of 
Japan. The acts complained of were attacks on Cham territory and 
the murder of the inhabitants. The Japanese also attacked shipping 
on the coast, and even dared to commit their depredations at the port 
of the Capital. The Shogun advised the King of Cambodia to deal 
with these men according to the laws of his country. About the 
same time Japanese pirates are alleged to have murdered an English- 
man named Temple Peacock on Cham territory. 

In the diplomatic correspondence which passed between Siam and 
Japan between the year a, d. 1606 and 1629, it is apparent that 
there was great commercial activity between the twm countries, and 
that there were Japanese settlements in Siam, notably at Ayudhya. 
The Japanese, who came to Siam, were of three clasvses: first, men who 
entered the military service of the Kings of Siam, probably, as early 
as the reign of King Naresuan ; second, traders who settled perman- 
ently in the country and established business firms, as well as traders 
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who came to the country periodically with their ships ; and third, 
Japanese seamen employed as crews on the trading vessels of various 
nationalities including Japanese, These Japanese were inclined to 
he troublesome, getting out of hand if they felt that proper consi- 
deration had not been shown them, and the more turbulent element 
would go so far as to commit acts of violence. There is no evidence 
to show that these men were accompanied by their women, so it is 
probable that they married Siamese wives/ aiid that their otfspring 
have been absorbed in the race. On the other hand there is 
evidence to show that in A.D. 1621 Mr. Cocks was informed by the 
Prince of Hirado that there was an edict in force prohibiting foreigners 
from purchasing servants, both male and female, of Jaj)anese nation- 
ality for removal from Japan, and from possessing armour, spears, 
swords, guns and ammunition, and also that Japanese should not 
accept liire as seamen on foreign vessels. This last prohibition would 
appear to have been a dead letter, for Japanese crews often manned 
foreign ships. These men may have been Japanese who had left 
their country prior to the promulgation of this law. 

(2) Japanese Connection with Political Events. 

The first reference to the Japanese in Siamese history occurs in the 
reign of King Naresuan. We are told that a body of five hundred 
Japanese soldiers, under the command of Okphra Senaphimuk, 
accompanied the King and fought in the battle in wliich the Crown 
Prince of Burma was killed (a. d. 1593), The Japanese commander 

rode a male war-elephant named Fliang Phop Trai 

The Siamese record of the reign of King Ekathosrot makes no 
mention of the Japanese, and does not tell us anything of importance 
beyond the fact that his son, Prince Suthat, the Maha Uparaj or 
Crown Prince, committed suicide by taking poison, because his father 
asked him if he entertained the intention of rebellion. This state- 
ment in Siamese history would not lead one to suppose that this act 
of suicide was connected in anyway with the Japanese. The story 
is so incomplete that one turns to other sources to ascertain the 
reason for the suicide. I find in the Records of the Relcvtions between 
Siam and Foreign Countries in the 17ik Century (National Library, 
Bangkok) a letter dated 3rd May 1612, which gives us a clue to the 
reason fox* the suicide of Prince Suthat. I relate the story in full in 
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Part IV, paragraph 1. The reader will gather that I connect the 
suicide of ' Prince Suthat with the Japanese raid on Petburi and their 
occupatioB of Bangkok. ' These acts must have taken place in a. d. 
1 61 2 and, apparently, caused some anxiety in the Kingdom. If one can 
trust the statement made by the writer, Mr. Cornelius van Nyenrode, 
the Japanese were ordered to leave Siam, and he believed that four 
days after the issue of the order of expulsion all Japanese would 
have left the country. 

I relate this story here as it is of some historical importance, 
supplying the historian with data for the reconstruction of Siamese 
history. 

The second reference to the Japanese in Siamese history occurs in 
the reign of King Song Tham, a. b. 1620-1628. Siamese history tells 
us that several Japanese trading vessels came to Ayudhya. The men 
on these vessels were angrj^, because they believed that the Ministers 
of State had conspired with King Song Tliam and murdered the 
previous King. The Japanese, in a body numbering five hundred 
men, massed themselves on the Royal plaza waiting to seize the 
person of the King when he came out to go to the Chom Thong Palace 
to listen to a religious discourse. At the moment when eight priests 
from the Wat Pradu seminary went in and brought the King out, pas- 
sing before the Japanese, the Japanese became exciced and called out 
one to the other saying : '‘We are here to seize the King, Why are 
we are standing quiet? ” The Japanese began quarreling among them- 
selves. At this juncture Okphra Maha Ammat ) ap- 

peared on the scene with some soldiers and dispersed the Japanese, 
many of whom were slain in the fight. The survivors, who escaped, 
went to their vessels and fled from the country. This history then 
tells us something which is not true, for it iflaces on record that from 
that time Japanese ceased coming to Siam. 

This statement raises a suspicion in the mind of the reader that 
something must have happened before, which caused the Japanese 
seamen to commit this act of violence, for as foreigners, they were noc 
concerned with political happenings in Siam. One therefore makes 
an attempt to ascertain the true reason for their behaviour. King 
Song Tham was in regular diplomatic correspondence with the 
Shoguns of Japan, and the relations between the two countries were 
most friendly. One of the first letters sent by King Song Tham of 
which we know, “was written in A. d. 1621, the year following his 
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accession. In all this correspondence, there is not a single note or 
tone , , of anger , or ; annoyance against the Japanese. ' Ratlier,,, . the 
contrary, for when the King was despatching a military expedition 
against Cambodia in a.d. 1623, he informed the Shogun and asked him 
to warn Japanese nationals in Cambodia to be neutral. One is 
therefore forced, at first sight, to suspect that this act of violence 
did not take place in the reign of King Song Tham, but rather in the 
reign of King Prasat Thong, during which there was much trouble 
with the Japanese, hundreds of whom were killed and imprisoned, 
only a slender remainder escaping in their vessels from Siam. 
Furthermore it was during the reign of King Prasat Thong tliat the 
Japanese ceased to come to Siam. I deal with this matter in the 
latter portion of this part of my critical analysis. In this connection, 
however, it is suitable to remember what van Vliet says in his 
Historiml Account dhoui the growing influence of the Japanese. 
These are van VlieFs words : 

“But in place of being grateful for this civility, the Japanese 
became more arrogant, and did not scruple to say aloud that? they 
would go and attack the King on his throne, and that they would 
put the town into the same state as in the time of the Great King.’" 

The Great King referred to is King Song Tham, and as van Vliet is 
so accurate in what he relatevS, one is forced against logic to believe 
that an attempt was really made to seize the person of King 
Song Tham or at least that the Japanese created a disturbance near the 
palace as related in Siamese history, and that King Prasat Thong was 
threatened with the same treatment. Hence his reprisals against the 
Japanese. If one accepts this as correct, the last portion of the 
statement, namely, “that from this time the Japanese ceavsed to come 
to Siam,” cannot be applied to the reign of King Song Tham. The 
wording of the statement in Siamese history, regarding the attempt 
to seize the person of King Song Tham, causes one to suspect 
that the Japanese had been implicated in some acts of violence in the 
previous reigns. Prince Damrong Rajanubhab, in his work entitled 
Wars Between Siam and Burma, page 198, says: 

“Amongst the European and Japanese records relating to the 
happenings in Ayudhya at this period, is found a statement that some 
Japanese merchant ships came to Ayudhya during the reign of King 
Sri Saowaphak (a. b. 1620). The Japanese, like sailors of other na- 
tionalities roaming the seas at that time, frequently committed acts 
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of piracy. The roen of these vessels, finding the government to 
be weak and the person of the King neither respected nor feared, 
entered the city of Ayndhya which they jDillaged, and then, proceed- 
ing to the palace, seized the King and forced him to sign with his 
own blood a document agreeing to protect the Japanese, and to pre^'elit 
anjj^one doing them harm. They then took the Buddhist Primate or 
Archbishop with them as security for their safe exit from the country, 
only releasing him on their arrival at Paknarn.'’ 

It is helieved that this act of humiliation, in which the King 
acquiesced, prompted Prince Intha Raja to remove Sri Saowaphak 
from the throne and take the reins of government into his own hands. 
Did this occurrence really take place or not ? Siamese history is silent 
about the attack on King Sri Saowaphak. It may be that the men- 
tion of the attempt to seize the person of King Song Tham is merely 
an echo of what happened in the previous reign. In connection with 
this matter, however, we have the statement of van Vliet regarding 
the conduct of the Japanese in the reign of the Great King, {^vide 
extracts from his Historical Account given above). In his Treatise, 
he makes a statement which is in accord with the story mentioned 
by Prince Damrong. The following is an extract from this Treatise ; 

But as the confluence of Japanese increased considerably, their 
natural pride and impudence grew so great that at last they dared 
to attack the palace and to seize the King in his own room. They 
did not let him free again from their tyrannic hands before His 
Majesty had sworn that He never would remember the harm done to 
him, nor take any revenge and that he would take the Japanese in 
his service as soldiers and as bodyguards to the end of his life. These 
promises remained in force, by which the rogues, not only enjoyed 
the usurped advantages, but practised also great impudence and 
violence against the natives and against the foreign traders.’^ 

Accounts written by other foreigners such as the Englishman, 
Peter Williamson Floris, and the Hollander, Sprinckel also give us a 
picture painted in much the same colours. In some of these accounts a 
Siamese nobleman, given the name of Okya Krom Nai Wai, is referred 
to and credited with intriguing to seize the Royal power. This man is 
believed to have brought some Japanese to Siam and to have been 
supported by them. Pie is also said to have favoured the Dutch, 
who are supposed to have helped him to ascend the throne. This 
man, Okya Krom Nai Wai, is undoubtedly Pra Ong Lai, It was a 
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common usage at that time to speak of Siamese noblemen by tlieir 
name and not by their titles, and this practice was always used by 
the Japanese, who never refer to Yamada by his title. Kroiu Nai 
Wai ls one of those curious anomalies in pronunciation so common to 
Europeans when referring to strange names. 

As I have mentioned above, the story of the Japanese having 
entered the Royal palace and seized the person of the King Sri Sao- 
waphak whom they compelled to sign a bond with his own blood, in 
which he agreed to grant them the Royal protection, and to employ 
them as soldiers in his service as well as to concede to them certain 
privileges, is referred to by Floris. He said that King Sri Saow^apliak 
had executed Krom Nai Wai, -whom he suspected of plotting to seize 
the throne. The Japanese, who were the staunch retainers of Krom 
Nai Wai, numbering two hundred and eighty, entered the palace, 
seized the King, and forced him to sign a bond and to hand over to 
them the four noblemen who had been responsible for the execution 
of Krom Nai Wai in order that the Japanese might put them to 
death to satisfy their revenge. Floris, who lived in Patani, must have 
obtained a garbled version of what took place, for although it is 
certain that Pra Ong Lai did plot against the King, he %vas not 
executed, because he eventually succeeded, with Prince Intha Racha, 
in deposing and executing King Sri Saowaphak. Sprinckel relates 
that Okya Krom Nai Wai brought some four or five hundred Japanese, 
disguised as traders, into Siam in order to help him to seize the 
throne. He wms unable to accomplish this end during the reign of 
King Song Tliam, who was known to Europeans in Patani as Ragihapi. 
(This word is probably Rajahadji or Rajanabi.) Krom Nai Wai was 
frustrated from carrying his plot into effect by the action of the 
noblemen and the Dutchmen, who, although they had received many 
favours at his hands wmre loyal to the Royal blouse, and tluis Prince 
Chetthathirat succeeded his father and on his death w^as succeeded by 
his younger brother. When Sprinckel left Patani, the position in 
Ayudhya w^as obscure. The references to Krom Nai Wai by both 
Floris and Sprinckel can leave no doubt in one's mind that Krom 
Nai Wai was Pra Ong Lai. There is no evidence to prove that Phra 
Ong Lai ever became Phra Nai Wai, which some scholars believe to 
be the correct rendering of the word Krom Nai Wai. I therefore 
conclude that Krom N^i Wai must b^> corruption of Phra Ong Lai 
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Did the title Plira Nai Wai exist in those days ? I have not come 

across it in the old Law regulating Sakdina 

After analysing the evidence recorded above, I am inclined to 
think that the Japanese did attack the palace and seize the person of 
King Sri Saowaphak, and that they compelled him to sign a bond 
with his own blood, promising to protect them and to grant certain 
privileges. I also accept the statement of van Vliet that in the reign 
of the Great King, Song Tham, the Japanese entered the city 
and made a menacing demonstration against the King on the Royal 
plaza near or within the palace wall, but on this occasion no act 
of violence was committed against the King. 

The third reference to the Japanese in Siamese history occurs 
in the reign of King Suthamaracha (A. D. 1656 ). The story is that 
when this King ascended the throne, his nephew, Prince Narayana, 
was appointed Maha Uparaj. The King desired to enjoy the person 
of a younger sister of Prince Narayana, a beautiful Princess. Sbe 
complained to her brother, who decided that on account of this 
ofience against royal morality, his uncle was not fit to reign and 
should be removed. Prince Narayana commenced to collect a force 
to attack the palace. Okya Senaphimuk and Chaiya Sura ( ) 
offered their services and that of forty Japanese under their 
command. This Japanese force took part in the fighting. They 
joined Rajalila’s troops and were present at the assault on the Sri 
Sanphet palace. This Rajalila was a Malay official. The title Chaiya 
Sura is, probably, Miin Chaiya Sura, the Paymaster of 

the Japanese contingent. There was another officer Khun Sui^a Song- 
khram who was the Palat Krom or Adjutant. The 

word Sura is synonymous with bravery and was aptly given to 
these Japanese officers, for the Japanese had the reputation of being 
the bravest people in the East. An interesting light is thrown 
on this incident by which Prince Narayana seized the Royal power 
and ascended the throne, (vide extract from Records of the Rela- 
tions between Siam and Foreign Countries in the 17th Century 
quoted in Part III, paragraph 3.) 

3) King Prasat Thong and the Japanese. 

Having placed on record what is said in Siamese history about the 
Japanese, I now return to van Vliet to ascertain what he says about 
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the attitude of King Prasat Thong towards them. In his Hisloriml 
now under analysis he tells us : 

Then the King, being warned of the arrogance of their words and 
fearing the result of a desperate resolve, determined to be beforehand 
with them. For this purpose, he had fire set to the Japanese quarter 
on the night of the 26th October 1632, when, by the overflowing 
of the river all the streets of the town were under water. Further, 
he at the same time had camion fired on their houses with such fury 
that they were compelled to throw themselves into their junks. But 
inasmuch as they were not in sufficient numbers to be able to arm 
both junks, they made use of only one, in which they descended with 
the current of the river, fighting all the time as they retreated, Tlie 
King caused the attack and pursuit to be kept up, at the cost of the 
lives of several Siamese. Then these Japanese, who had dwelt in 
other quarters of the town, were diligently searched for, and were 
cruelly put to death, to the great contentment of those to whom their 
arrogance had been unsupportable.” 

This is the last act in the drama which led to the expulsion of the 
Japanese from Siam in A. D. 1632. Is there any evidence to support 
this statement of van Vliet? We find in a Japanese work, entitled 
Tsuko-iekiram, a long account of the happenings in Siam during this 
period making special reference to the position of the Japanese. The 
Tsuko-iehiran was compiled during the last years of the Tokugawm 
Shogunate (A. D. 1853) by the diplomatic authorities in Japan. It 
purports to be a history of intercourse between Japan and foreign 
countries. Although the account is garbled and inaccurate in many 
parts, for it brings forward to the reign of King Prasat Thong events 
which happened several decades before, still, that portion of the 
account which refers to the expulsion of the Japanese agrees in a 
large degree with the statement of van Vliet. This Japanese book 
tells us that Yamada was poisoned by an emissary named Chanthra, 
(WYin) sent from Ayudhya to Pethuri by the King's mother, who was 
engaged in an amorous intrigue with the Kalahom. The matter of this 
intrigue is merely an echo of the intrigue between Lady Sri Suda 
chanthra ) and Khun Worawongsathirat, so we need not 

pay any attention to it. The story now goes on to relate that 0~ln, the 
son of Yamada, who was in Nakhorn Sri Tliamarat, was so incensed 
against Ayudhya foi* this act of treachery, that he determined to 
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have his revenge. Ay udhya, fearing that 0-In would rebel, sent an 
embassy headed by the same Chanthra to Nakhorn Sri Thamarat, 
requesting 0-In to surrender the Government. 0-In agreed, but 
stipulated that the handing over should be done with traditional 
ceremony. Chanthra, not suspecting treachery, went with three 
hundred men to the place appointed for the meeting. He had no 
sooner arrived there than he realised that he was surrounded. A 
fight ensued, in which his men were defeated and he himself alone 
fell into the hands of 0-In, who thus satisfied his vengeance. 0-In 
immediately began collecting forces for the attack on Ayudhya and 
if successful, he had the intention of placing a member of the Royal 
House on the throne. Rumours began to circulate in Ayudhya that 
the army of O-In numbered 300,000 men. The Kalaliom became 
panic-stricken and feared that if the Japanese rose in revolt, Ayudhya 
would fall into their hands. He therefore conceived the plan of 
seizing their vessels so that, having no means of escaping, they 
would fall an easy prey to the Siamese soldiers. An order was sent 
to the Japanese community living in Ayudhya to send the captains 
of the two Japanese vessels lying in the river into the city. When 
the captains received this order they went and consulted with Iva 
kiira He-i-je-mon, the Japanese head-man, at his house. The Japan- 
ese head-rnan was convinced that it was the intention of the Govern- 
'ment by this move to find out whether the Japanese in Ayudhya 
were partisans of 0-In, who had killed the Siamese ambassador 
Chanthra, or were loyal to the country of their adoption. If the 
Government felt that the Japanese were disloyal, then it was certain 
that they would kill the two captains. Therefore, whether the captains 
went or not, the danger would be the same. A conference was conven- 
ed, which was attended by the principal Japanese. The conference 
came to the conclusion that the Government desired to hold the two 
captains as security, knowing full well that the Japanese people loved 
justice and their kith and kin and that they would not dare to cause 
any disturbance or attack the city, for fear of the two men being 
killed in revenge. Furthermore the meeting realised that, as there 
were many friends of 0-In in the city, 0-In would not make an imme- 
diate onslaught, in the hope that the difficulty might be overcome by 
negotiation, and the two captains be released. On the other hand, 
this policy would give the Siamese authorities time within which to 
collect their forces and attack the Japanese later. Anyhow, when 
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the manoeuvres of the Siamese were so clear, it would be an act of 
stupidity to play their game. It was therefore thought best that the 
Japanese community should take refuge on the Japanese ships and 
defend themselves there. While the Japanese were in consultation, 
a second messenger arrived, and conveyed an urgent order for the 
surrender of the two captains. These two men, named Osajemon and 
Jubei, said if they did not go in response to the order they would be 
eliaracterised as cowards. Therefore, when death was coming to 
them wdiether they went or not, death would be their lot. The two 
captains decided to go into the city with a small armed force, having 
arranged with their compatriots that on hearing a signal, which 
would be given by discharging a gun, all those who were true men 
were to rush into the city to assist and fight by the side of the 
captains even unto death, and by this act of supreme sacrifice, the 
renown of the Japanese wmuld spread to the surrounding countries. 
The two captains with twenty-five men carrying pistols, ten carry- 
ing bows and arrows, and a number carrying spears marched into 
the city, while the remainder of the Jaj)anese, under the command of 
He-i-ye-mon, held themselves in readiness to go to the assistance of 
the captains. When the Kalahom heard that an armed party of 
Japanese had come into the city, he sent an army officer to go and 
ask them why they had come armed. The Japanese replied that 0-In 
iiaving killed the Siamese ambassador at Nakhorn, this act might cause 
the Kalahom to believe that the Japanese would side with 0-In, and 
lie would therefore attempt to slay the Japanese in retaliation. For 
these reasons they had come armed, for the Japanese hold as a mili- 
tary tenet that, when danger approaches and they have to die, they 
should do so facing the enemy with their weapons in their hands. 
When the Kalahom was told what the Japanese had said, he sent a 
second time to inform them that the Siamese Government liad sent 
the military expedition to Nakhorn to punish 0-In for his act of 
rebellion. The Japanese not concerned in this matter had the right 
to return to their own country whenever they desired to do so. He 
feared that the Japanese in Ayudhya might join 0-In, and therefore 
he ordered them to give back the land occupied by them to the 
Government and return to Japan immediately. However, as their 
ships were easily handled and sailed, and could be used in acts 
of piracy, he commanded that the Japanese should hand their ships 
over to the Government, and the Government on their part would 
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place at their disposal six or seven large Siamese vessels and convey 
the Japanese as far as Annam. A member of the party replied 
to this request saying : 

“ As regards the land, we only hold it on lease, and therefore 
we willingly return it, but the ships being our property, we will on 
no account surrender them. As regards the question of our leaving 
your country in Siamese vships, we beg to say that we are not 
conversant with the sailing qualities of Siamese vessels; we there- 
fore reject your offer, and there is only one way by which we 
will return to our own country and that is in our own ships.” 

The Japanese, having submitted this ultimatum, turned and 
marched out of the city and joined their friends. They laughed 
among themselves at the great plans which they had prepared for 
their own protection, seeing that things had not turned out as they 
believed would be the case. They agreed that to remain in Siam any 
longer under the existing conditions would be impossible, so they 
collected together their property with the intention of leaving. At 
this juncture an order was issued by the Government laying down 
that as the Japanese had decided to leave the country, no Japanese 
should be allowed to enter any of the gates of the palace. Should any 
Japanese disobey this order, he would be punished according to his 
offence. One Japanese went through a gate. He was immediately 
chased by the Palace guards, and, in defending himself, killed four 
and wounded nine of the guards before he was captured. The next 
morning the Government demanded that the Japanese community 
should send thirteen of their members into the city that they might 
be executed as the price of the blood shed by the Japanese in the 
palace. The Japanese refused. Negotiations went on for some time 
wuthout any result, and finally an ambassador from India, who was in 
Ayudhya at the time, was asked to act as arbitrator in the dispute. 
The arbitrator ordered that the Japanese should pay as blood money 
133 catties weight of silver and that the Government should return to 
the Japanese the thirty ships belonging to them. It is true that, 
although, the Jajianese had the strongest desire to return to their 
country, they felt that they could not take this step till they had 
arranged for the protection of the families of the men who were 
with 0-In, which was a first and necessary step of importance. 
They therefore decided to remove the property and the families of 
those men to their ships. On the fourth waning of the second month, 
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January or February, in the year A. d. 1633, the Japanese pulled up 
anchor and left Ayudhya. The Siamese, seeing that tliey had taken 
the families of the men who were serving with 0-In away with 
them, believed that they would go to Nakhorn Sri Thamarat and join 
forces with 0-In and return to attack Ayudhya. The Siamese tliere- 
fore, collected their forces and attacked the Japanese ships as they 
were preparing to leave. A great fight took place on the river. 
The Siamese were repulsed losing a large number of men and sliips; 
and the Japanese then left Ayudhya, having suffered small losses. 
The Siamese then reorganized their forces and chased the JapanCvse 
down the idver. When they came near the bar they called on a 
Portuguese ship, which was lying there, to prevent the Japanese from 
getting away. A second fight ensued, in which the Portuguese wmre 
worsted, and the Japanese escaped to the high sea. In these two 
fights, it is computed that the Japanese losses were forty -three dead 
and a large number w^ounded ; but the exact number is not known. 

As the wind was favourable, the Japanese ships soon arrived at 
Nakhorn, the men on board having the intention of joining 0-In in an 
attack on Ayudhya. The Patanese, however, not having supplied the 
contingent of three thousand men they had promised, 0-In was un- 
able to move. The people of Nakhorn, seeing his difficulty, deserted 
from his standard, an example which was also followed by many of 
the Japanese. 0-In’s position became desperate, and, eventually, with 
sixteen or seventeen followers, he fled to Cambodia. Some of the 
Japanese were able to return to Japan. When 0-In arrived in Cam- 
bodia a civil war was being fought between the King and his brother. 
0-In and his men fought on the side of the King, and he and six of 
his men were killed in a battle in which the King was defeated. 

In this Japanese account, the Kalahom is King Prasat Thong. This 
Japanese account of what happened to the Japanese and the manner 
in which they left the country is, probably, fairly correct, although it 
does not agree entirely with van VliePs story. 

According to these statements of van Vliet and the record in the 
TstthO'ickiran quoted above, exact dates are given for the attack 
organised by King Prasat Thong on the Japanese in Ayudhya; Van 
Vliet says the attack commenced on the 26th October 1632 and the 
TsuJco-ichiran gives January or February 1633 as the date on which 
the Japanese pulled up anchor and were attacked. A question arises 
as to whether King Prasat Thong had had trouble with the Japane>se 
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in Ayndliya before a. a 1632. I ask this question l3ecause I find an 
entry dated 5th December 1631 in the Dagh Eegister or the Daily 
Journal of Dutch East India Company in Batavia, which cannot be 
doubted. We learn from this entry that the King of Siam sent a 
letter with valuable presents to the Prince of Orange and the Gover- 
nor General of the Dutch East Indies in reply to a letter from the 
Governor General, whose letter had been received by the King himself 
“ with such solemnities and honours as never heretofore have been 
shown to any ambassador.'' The entry now gives us the reason for 
the high honour shown to the Dutch Ambassador. It states: 

“Last year the King, who feared that the Japanese residents 
might attack and murder him, intended to surprise the Japanese on 
a certain date and to kill them, for which purpose he held 4,000 
soldiers at his disposal. The Japanese however, who had been warned 
in time, made their escape unnoticed in a junk, which was moored 
abreast of their quarters and sailed down the river. They were, 
however, pursued to the estuary, by a Siamese fleet of 100 vessels 
and 4,000 men, and then succeeded in driving the Siamese back, 
killing 500 of their enemies. 

“ As tlie Japanese were not allowmd to land in Ligor, they sailed 
to Cainbodia, trying to induce that country to declare war on Siam. 
The Siamese, by way of defence, left a fleet of about 100 vessels 
moored in the mouth of the Menarn. 

“ The King earnestly appealed to the Dutch for help, this explain- 
ing the above extraordinary honours shown by his Slajesty." 

When did this incident occur and is it the same affair as is referred 
to by van Vliet and the Tsuko-icldran t- This entry is precise and 
causes me te think that this incident lias no connection with the 
attack organised by King Prasat Thong on the Japanese at the end 
of A. X). 1632 or the beginning of 1633. If I am coiTect in this con- 
jecture then King Prasat Thong must have expelled a certain section 
of the Japanese community before the final expulsion in a. b. 1632. 

Van Vliet speaks of the Japanese threat to attack the King on his 
throne, and to put the town into the same state as in the time of the 
Great King. Can this attack on the Japanese, which must have 
taken place in a. d. 1630, be the King's reply to the threat and can 
it be that van Vliet was not aware of it? Reading van Vliet's 
Historical Account one is led to believe that the attack organised on 
the 26ih October 1632 was the King's r^ply to the threat. I am not 
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iTiclined to think that the entry quoted is a mistake, for it is supported 
by a definite date, the 5th December 1631, a year prior to the date 
mentioned by van Vliet. 

The record of this incident should be of value to the historian for 
it shows that King Prasat Tliong was not viewed by tlie Japanesi^ 
with favourable eyes after he had got rid of Yaimida, which lie did 
towards the end of A. o. 1629. Thus there were two major incidents; 
first, the attack on the Japanese in A. a 1630 and tlie second, in 
A.'D. 1632. 

Although King Prasat Thong had expelled the Japanese from the 
Kingdom in the manner described above, it would seem that, some 
time after, he relented and permitted some seventy to eighty Japanese 
to return to Ayudiiya, where they were allowed to settle and were 
given every consideration. In May 1635, King Prasat Thong attempt- 
ed to re-open negotiations with Japan. In tliat year he sent an 
ambassador Okkhun Sri Pliakdi to Japan for that purpose, but the 
attempt failed for the Japianese refused to receive Okkhun Sri Phakdi. 
He left Jajian on the return voyage and called at a port in Formosa. 
While on the river Mattauw on the 11th January 1637, a gale arose, 
the ship webS wrecked, and the ambassador drowned. The King 
refused to accept defeat, for he made another attempt to negotiate 
wdth Japan in A. D. 1639, which was also unsuccessful. 

King Prasat Thong, in allowing the Japanese to re-enter the 
country and in his endeavours to restore political and commercial 
relations with Jaiian, was probably moved to do this owing to the 
unfavourable economic conditions which had fallen on the country. 
The trade with Jaj^an was of paramount importance for Siam, for the 
Japanese brought large amounts of silver bullion to Siam, with which 
to finance the trade. We know that the foreign commerce of Siam 
during the reign of King Prasat Thong had shrunk considerably. 
This must have been a cause of anxiety to the King, who, seeing his 
country becoming poorer year by year^ feared that rebellion and plots 
against himself might be fomented, on the ground that the disgrace 
in the country was ordained by the Gods as a punishment for his 
many evil acts in murdering the Princes and the flower of the nobility. 

It is generally believed by historians that the refusal of the 
Shogun to restore friendly political and commercial relations with 
Siam w^as due to the acts committed by King Prasat Thong against 
members„of the Eoyal Family and Kis: usurpation.. of, the throne,, m 
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well as to tlie brutal manner in which he had treated the Japanese 
It is certain that the usurpation of the throne and the murders of the 
Princes came as a shock to the Shogun, for such acts of disloyalty 
were opposed to Japanese ideals, and this may have influenced the 
Shogun in breaking oiF treaty relations, but this is doubtful The 
treatment of the Japanese in Siam by King Prasat Thong would not 
seem to have annoyed or perturbed the Shogun, for we learn from a 
work, entitled A Description of the Mighty Kingdoms of Jcqjcin and 
Siam, written by Francis Caron and Joost Schouten about the middle 
of the 17th century, that the Shogun did not apjirove of the acts of 
violence committed by Japanese nationals in foreign countries. 
They say : 

“The Japanners of old had great correspondency with them in 
China, whose Kings sent ambassadors yearly to each other, for 
entertaining their alliance, and the negotiation of their subjects. 
It happened that the Japanners, who were numerous in China, did 
mutiny, and in a tumult destroy a whole city, plundering, ravishing, 
and spoiling all ; but the Ohine.ses, getting into a body, fell upon the 
Japanners again, and put all they could meet with to the sword. 
The King of China, hearing of these discords, w^as no lesse amazed 
then in a w^onder, that so few could do so much mischief, and there- 
fore resolved to banish the Japanners for ever out of his Kingdom ; 
in memory whereof he caused a great stone Pillar to be set up, with 
the story of their exile in letters of gold. He likewise set out a 
proclamation, that none of his subjects, upon paine of death, should 
saile any more to Japan; which order was then more exactly 
observed then at present, and yet they do not directly go thither ; 
for the Chinesses, under a colour of other voyages, do often slip 
into Japan. The Emperor of Japan doth not at all obstruct their 
traffick, permitting them to enter and leave his country when they 
please, saying he will not reward evil for evil ; considering also that 
the reason of this prohibition, on the other side, came not through 
any fault of the Chinesses, but by the disorders of his own people. 
Since the Japanners have been banished out of China, they used to 
sail toTayouan (Taiwan, Formosa) where the Chinesses brought them 
their merchandises ; but that being discovered by the Court of China, 
they were prohibitted this trafBck likewise. Many years after the 
Japanners obtained leave to return to Tayouan, as also to go to 
Touckien, Cambodia, and Siam ; which negotiation was again disturb- 
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ed, upon this consideration, that the Emperour of Japan would neitlier 
offend nor be offended by any strangers, whicli had already happened 
by the extortions of the Governonrs of Siam and Tayouan ; and 
therefore none of his subjects should any more traffick or deal with 
strangers out of their own country. Another reason was, because 
he would have no arms transported out of his Empire, (winch could 
not be hindred by no way but this), insomuch that two Chinesses, 
Father and son were both crucified at Finando, for endeavouring 
to convey some a-way in private ; and five Japanners, wlio liad sold 
them the said Arms, without knowing their design, were beheaded. 
But the chief cause of this inhibition is, least tlie Natives of this 
Country, travelling into strange places, might be converted to the 
Christian Eeligion, and upon their return infuse those forraigne 
principles into their Countrey-Men, which they have endeavoured, to 
suppress with so much blood and violence.” 

The prohibition referred to in the above statement, was, probably, 
the prohibition contained in an Edict promulgated in the year A. D. 
1636, and not the prohibition of A. n. 1620. This must be the case, 
for the statement alludes to the extortions of the Governor of Siam. 

The Japanese do not take a prominent part in the aifixirs of Siam 
from this time on, for it was only in A. D. 1887 tliat treaty relations 
between the two countries were restored. 

4) Topography of Ayuhhya and the Japanese settlement. 

It may interest the reader to know^ something about the topography 
of the ancient city of Ayudhya, a city which was truly glorious and 
impregnable. Ajuidhya %vas besieged several times between A. D. 
1350 and 1767, but was never taken by force of arms and assault. 
The enemy only succeeded in capturing the city by the treachery of 
some of its defenders. Japanese, who occupied such a prominent 
place in Siamese history, had their principal settlement outside the 
city for, it would seem that foreigners were not allowed to live 
within the city walls. 

The city of Ayudhya was situated on an artificial island lying 
between the Prasak and Chao Phya rivers, whicli were connected by 
a canal running from East to South-West known as Klong Muang, 
forming the Northern and Western boundaries of the city. From the 
point, where the Prasak river entered this Klong Muang, another water- 
way known as Lam Khu Khii Na, which forms the Eastern 
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boundary, runs Sontli and joins the Chao Pliya river, which is the 
Southern boundary of the city. Thus A.yuGlhya is surrounded by 
water. Below the point south of the city, where the waterway Lam 
Khii Khli Na joins the Chao Phya river, was situated the harbour, to 
which all trading vessels went for examination before unloading their 
cargoes. The following foreign settlements in the order given v^ere 
situated on the East bank of the Chao Phya river : Chinese, Dutch, 
English, and Japanese. Across the river, nearly opposite the Japanese 
settlement, lived the Portuguese, whose settlement had a river frontage 
of three kilometres. Each settlement had its own wharves. Thus 
it will be seen that the Japanese settlement was some distance below 
the city. 
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. . 'Part Six. ' . 

0o7icemmg the posUmi of Yamadci Nag wmaza, 

(1) Early life of- Yamada Nagamaza.. 

Yamada was known to his friends as Yamada Nagainaza, but when 
Yamada wrote to the Ministers of State in Japan at the command of 
the King, wdiich he did several times he signed his name as Yamada 
Nizayemon Nagamaza and sometimes Yamada Nizayemonnojo Naga- 
maza, but when the Ministers of State in Japan wrote to him, they 
gave him the style of Yamada Nagamaza (111311^1 I learn 

from Mr. R. Amada of His Imperial Japanese Majesty’s Legation 
that Nagamaza is the personal name of Yamada. On attaining man- 
hood the term Nizayemon w^as added to the name. This term some- 
times signified that the bearer had a military position, and particu- 
larly so when jo was added. A full account of the correspondence 
referred to here will be found in Part VII of this critical analysis. 

When a man of the people attains to celebrity, it is the practice 
to try and find out where and when he was born, and who bis parents 
were. I have never understood the necessity for this, as I hold that 
it is not a matter of any importance. The man lived, possessed high 
qualities and did great deeds : that should be enough for the historians. 
As, however, the human mind demands information of this kind, I 
will try to supply it. There has been much conjecture and much 
research work done to settle this point, but without much success. 

I learn from a work entitled The Exploits of Okya Senabhwiuk 
(Yamada Nagainaza) the Japanese General in the 17th century 
written by Mr. Sakae Miki of the Department of Fine Arts in Siam 
that certain authorities believe that Yamada was born in the Province 
of Suruga, while others state that he was a palanquin-bearer of 
Okubo Jiemon. We are not told anything of his parentage, or his age 
when he left Japan for Siam, whether he was married and had children 
by a Japanese wife or not, but we do know from van Vliet that, at 
the time of his death circa A. D. 1630-31, a son who held the title of 
Okkhun, aged eighteen years, was with him in Nakhon Sri Thamarat. 
This boy is referred to in Japanese records as 0-In, which some 
people believe to be a corruption of Okkhun. I cannot agree to 
this. Some scholars are inclined to think that Yamada came 
to Siam in A. D, 1620 or 1621, but favpixr A. B. 1620. If this date is 
correct, the son I have referred to must have been born of a Japanese 
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motlier in Japan and accompanied his father to SiaiiL when a little 
child. I am not prepared to accept either A. D. 1620 or 1621 as the 
year of the coming to Siam of Yamada. We find a letter from Yamada 
to Doi Toshikazu, dated 13th May 1621, in which he informed this 
high dignitary that the King of Siam was sending an embassy com- 
posed of two officials named Khun Phichitsombat and 

Khun Prasert to the Court of the Shogun, and asked 

Doi Tosliikazu to be so kind as to arrange that these ambassadors 
be presented to and granted an audience by the Shogun. Yamada 
sent a personal present of two shark skins and two hundred 
catties weight, approximately 266 lbs, of gunpowder. Is it likely that 
Yamada, a palanquin-bearer in Japan (a man of no position), would 
be entrusted by the King or the Minister of Foreign Affairs with the 
important duty of writing to a high official in Japan about such a deli- 
cate matter as a diplomatic mission immediately after his arrival in 
Siam ? For Yamada’s letter to he of the slightest value, it is necessary 
to suppose that Yamada was well known to be a trusted servant of the 
King, by the Court and other high officials of state of Japan. Further- 
more, it is significant that Yamada sent a personal present of gun- 
powder. Now Siamese gunpowder at that time had the reputation of 
being the best in the East and could not be exported witliout the royal 
sanction. The Siamese embassy sent to Japan, referred to above, carried 
a personal letter from King Song Tham (A. D. 1621) to the Shogun of 
Japan, telling him of his desire that the trade between the two coun- 
tries, which was already considerable, should be further increased. The 
King then went on to say that he had appointed Khun Chai Sunthon 
as head of the Japanese community in Ayudiiya and therefore the 
interests of Japanese traders and others would be well cared for. 
Yamada's letter went with this roytil despatch. The Khun Chai 
Sunthon mentioned in the King's letter is generally believed to have 
been Yamada, but I have some doubts about this. It is possible that 
a mistake has been made by the translator and that the official 
referred to held the title of Khun Ohaiya Sura This 

seems the more likely, as the title Khun Chaiya Sura was the one 
held by thePaymaster of the Japanese troops If 

my surmise is correct then Yamada may have become the Adju- 
tant or Palat Krom with the title of Khun Sura Songkhram, 

before becoming Okya Senaphimuk, For these reasons only, I dismiss 
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A. D. 1620 or 1621 as the year of Yamada’s arrival in Siam. Yaiimda 
must have come tO: Siam many ye^^ probably in the reig!i of 

King Ekathosrot, and, that having gained the King’s favour, was an 
important personage amongst the Japanese community and well known 
to the Shogun’s representatives who, one supposes, came to Siam from 
time to time, although it does not appear in the diplomatic correspond- 
ence between the two countries that the Shogun ever sent an embassy 
to this country. This belief of mine is supported by a statement in the 
work written by Francis Oaron and Joost Schouten entitled ^1 Irue 
Description of the Mighty Kingdoms of Japan and Siam. On page 
84 under the heading Their correspondency with Strangers, we find 
this statement : 

‘‘The Japanners hold no correspondency at all abroad, having 
never yet sent their Ambassadours into any forraigne countries, except 
China, w’-hich they have also long discontinued. The King of Spain, 
the Pope, and the King of Siam, have sent several extraordinary 
Ambassadours to this Court, wliich were indeed honourably received 
and feasted, though never any returns ^nade again by this PrinceJ 

If this is true the Shogun and his Ministers could only have known 
of the high position held by Yamada through reports conveyed to 
Japan by the captains of trading vessels or by the Siamese envoys 
several years prior to A. D. 1621. 

There is another point to be considered and that is the age of 
Yamada’s son at the time of his father’s deatli. There is no evidence 
to show that Japanese women accompanied their men to Siam, nor 
does it seem likely that they did, for not only was the voyage full of 
perils but the lives the men led was adventurous and surrounded 
by danger. It is possible that Yamada brought his baby son with 
him, but this is not likely. I therefore accept the theory that Y amada 
married a Siamese wdf e by whom he had children. There is a story 
extant, that Yamada’s wife was a lady of the royal blood and there 
should be no obstacle to accepting this as being true, for a lady of 
rank below that of Princess could marry a commoner. 

Supposing that Yamada’s wife was a lady of this position, then she 
would be able to advance his interest as she had tlie right of entry 
to the inner chambers of the palace, I am inclined to think that 
Yamada came to Siam about A. B. 1610 or even earlier and was pro- 
bably not quite fifty years of age at the time of his death. 
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It may intrigue the reader to know where this man Yamada, who 
played such an important part in history during the reigns of four 
Kings, actually lived. The foreign settlements in Ayudhya were 
established outside the city. It is certain that Yainada, even at the 
zenith of his power, lived outside the city in the Japanese settlement 
known to-day as Scm for van Vliet records that when Okya 

Kalahom wished to see Okya Senapliimuk, wdio refused to attend the 
palace audiences, he went to him secretljL travelling by boat on the 
river, and again when Okya Senaphimuk who had been cajoled into 
accepting the appointment of Governor of Nakhon Sri Thamarat 
was returning to his house, his boat nearly capsized in the river 
owing to the weight of the many presents showered on him. The 
Japanese settlement was situated below the other foreign settlements 
on the east hank of the river. An explanation of the topography 
of the city and the foreign settlements has been given in Part V. of 
this critical analysis, which deals wdth the Japanese in Siam. 

(2) Yamada’s OFFICIAL POSITION IN Ayudhya. 

From what van Vliet tells us about the position of Yamada in the 
Court, it is clear that he had been raised to high rank, for he 
attained the title of Okya Senaphimuk, a title specially created for the 
officer in charge of the Japanese volunteers in the military service of 
the Kings of Siam. When this title was first created, judging from 
the Sahdina law said to have been promulgated by King 

Ekathosrot, it was only that of Okphra not Okya, Working on this 
analogy, it would be but reasonable to assume that a Japanese 
had held the position of Okplira Senaphimuk, perhaps in the reign 
of King Naresuan, prior to its being conferred on Yamada This is 
confirmed by Siamese history, for an Okphra Senaphimuk command- 
ed a body of five hundred Japanese volunteers in the army of King 
Naresuan, who were present at the battle in which the Crown Prince 
of Burma was slain (A. d. 1593). 

It would seem that when Yamada first joined the service of 
the King, he held a minor position. He may have held a civil 
appointment, Kliun Chai Sunthon, as head of the Japanese com- 
munity or lie may have been Khun Chaiya Sura, the Paymaster of 
the Japanese troops ; but be this as it may, he rose step by vstep until 
became the head of the Japanese soldiers serving the King. There 
is on evidence to show that he ever led the soldiers in war. Yamada 
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was always in attendance at the court, like any other Siamese 
nobleman, and the position he eventually attained as Okya Nakhon 
Sri Thauiarat was that of a Governor or Royal Commissioner, a 
position wliicli included that of the chief of the military forces, 
somewhat akin to the position of a British Governor, who is also 
Commander in Chief of the Forces. 

There is some doubt as to whether Yamada held a military 
position in his j^^outh; but if he did, he was not a soldier in the 
modern sense of the word, though he possessed, like many Jaj)anese, 
all the qualities of a soldier. It was usual in those days, and for 
many years after, to transfer a man from a civil to a military title, 
and the title of Senaphimuk in the military hierarchy was given 
him as being the Chao Krom Asa Yipun which may 

be translated as Chief of the Japanese soldiers. Phra Ong Lai him- 
self had always held Court appointment as Cliamun Sri Sorarak 
and Okya Sri Worawong but he 

eventually received a military title as Okya Kalahom Suriwong. 
His real title was probably 

which means, shortly, the Chief 
Minister of State in charge of the Kalahom (Ministry of Defence). 
The words used in this title all have military implications. 

Yamada was a man of great spiritual courage and of devoted 
loyalty to the Royal Plouse he served. A Japanese holds loyalty to 
the Imperial House as the only ideal of liis life, for which he will 
willingly sacrifice it. Yamada gave the same loyalty to the Kings 
of Siam as he gave to his Emperor. It is clear from what van 
Vliet said that Yamada was frequently tempted by Okya Kalahom 
to desert this ideal and to join with him in his plots to seize 
the Royal power. Yamada always resisted these attempts and 
continued to give his devoted loyalty to the King and his children. 
It would seem that Yamada was very susceptible to flattery. In 
his struggle against Okya Kalahom he was outmatched by the 
superior astuteness and the adroit language used by Okya Kalahom, 
who was a past master in intrigue. He was outwitted and fell into 
the snare prepared for him by the flattery which Kalahom showered 
on him. This weakness in the character of Yamada led to his death. 
In reviewing the career of a foreigiaer who has attained to high rank 
in the service of a country not his own, one should allow for th§ 
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difSculties which such a man has to face every daj^ He is a foreigner ; 
he is not f ally trusted ; he is the envy of, and the target for all 
the darts of jealousy fired on him by the noblemen ; and when such 
a man as Yamada had the military strength to impose his will at 
any moment on the noblemen or even on the King, if he desired so 
to do, one can easily understand the difficulty of his position and 
the necessity for accommodating his acts to the circumstances as 
they arose. This was the more necessary in the case of Yamada, as 
he refused to be disloyal to his ideal of service to the King and his 
children. If Yamada had not given way to Okya Kalahom and 
accepted the position of Okya Nakhon Sri Tliamarat, there would 
have been a struggle to the death between the two men, in which 
Yamada w’ould probably have been the victor, and the history of 
the country would have been very different from the history wdiich 
we know^ 

(3) Yam ADA’S influence on current events in Siam. 

What I have already written is merely a sketch of the man, 
Yamada, and his position at Court. I now propose to fill in the 
picture, so that the reader may be able to have a better understand- 
ing of the character of this remarkable man, wdio played such an 
important part in Siamese history, and his influence on current 
events about which this history is silent. Yamada first appears in 
the political arena at the time of the death of King Song Tham, 
when the noblemen were divided into twm factions regarding the 
succession. Van Vliet tells us that the dying King wished tliat his 
son, Ohetthathirat, should succeed in opposition to the legitimate 
claim of his brother. Prince Sri Sin. The controversy led to a 
political crisis. Okya Sri Worawong, the confidant of the King, did 
all in his power to further the King’s desire. Van Vliet tells ns: 

That in order to remove ail obstacles which might prevent his 
son succeeding, he (the King) desired by means of Okya Sriworawmng 
to secure Okya Senaphimocq, the General of the Japanese, wffio are 
maintained by tiie Kings of Siam to tlie number of about six 
hundred ; and this was done, Senaphimocq promising to the other 
and swearing solemnly that he would help to put the King’s son on 
the throne. In order to give proof of his affection, Senaphimocq 
secretly lodged a good number of his Japanese in the Palace and its 
environs/’ 
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Okya Kalahom Siiriwong of the reign of King Song Tliani, viio had 
been elevated to that rank from the position of Okphra Malia Aiaata- 
jratliibodi as a reward for having saved the King’s life wlien it was 
tlireatened by some Japanese seamen in the first year of his reign, 
attempted to seduce Okya Senaphimiik from bis loyalty to the King, 
but failed. This Okya Kalahom was put to death in the reign of 
King Chettliathirat, because he supported Prince Sri Sin. This 
political crisis, about which van Vliet gives us Ml details, was 
a turning point in Siamese history. If Prince Sri Sin liad ascended 
the throne the history of Siam would probably have developed in a 
way totally difterent from the course it actually took, Yamada, by 
supporting what he believed to be the true wishes of King Song 
Tham, and by his refusal to assist Okya Kalahom in placing Prince 
Sri Sin on the throne, gives us an insight into his character, which 
knew only of loyalty, a loyalty so strong, and so firm tliat it could 
not be seduced. This loyalt}?^ was the keynote of his life. 

Van Vliet places on record an incident connected with this 
political crisis or its aftermath, which shows the nobility of character 
of Yamada and how he w^as ready to sacrifice his own life in order to 
succour the lives of his friends or those in distress. I give the story 
in van Vliet s own words : 

“ Those who were known to be attached to the late King’s brother, 
or who had not clearly declared themselves when the late King- 
wished to know their feeling in the matter, were at once arrested. 
They were closely imprisoned, and their houses and goods given over 
to pillage. Their slaves were taken from them, and at the same 
time the King had three of liis principal prisoners taken from prison 
and cut in pieces at Thacham, (Tha Chang) one of the gates of 
the Palace, as disturbers of the public peace, and as having conspired 
against the true and legitimate heir of the Crown. Their heads and 
other members were exposed on various lofty places in the town 
to serve as a warning to those who might wish to offer opposition to 
this illegitimate succession. In addition, all their property was 
confiscated, and the King caused it to be distributed among his 
favourites. 

These three lords who were thus executed were among the 
most powerful, the most wealthy, and the most highly placed in the 
Kingdom, and in the previous reign (King Song Tham) had been 
greatly considered by the people and greatly loved by the King. 
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One was Oya Calahom, General of the elephants, who was one of the 
six leading Mandarins and one of the richest men in the Kingdom, 
possessing as he did more than 2,000 slaves, 200 elephants and a 
number of very beautiful horses. The second was Opera Taynam, 
General of the Cavalry, who had previouvslj^ been Oya Berckelangh 


for five years and two months on end, and in that posi- 
tion had amassed great wealth. The late King had honoured liim with 
his special favour, because of his virtues and his eloquence. The 


third was Oloangh Thamteaylocq ), who had 

been governor of Tanassary, and who was a noble of great age and 
held in high esteem among them. It was solely the hatred of Oya 
Siworrawongh which brought about the death of these nobles, and 
they had not merited it. 

'' There were also taken from prison and led to the gate of the 
Palace two other nobles, to wit Opera Sersy Anerat 
and Opera Tjula ’/?!), bound and pinioned, the intention being 

to put them to death. But Oya Senaphimocq, General of the Japanese, 
saved their lives by embracing them and covering them with his 
body, in such a way that the blows of the executioner could not reach 
them without killing him, and by sending at the same time to Oya 
Siworrawmngh to ask that they should be pardoned. This powerful 
intercession, joined to that of the ecclesiastics of the country, saved 
their lives, but they were deprived of their offices, their property and 
their titles, and even of their liberty, since they were confined in a 
close prison all the time till after the revolution of the administra- 
tion, when some were executed, others exiled, [and others set at 
liberty.” 

The revolution referred to by van Vliet took place in the year 
A. D. 1629, within which year Okya Kalahom executed Kings Chettha- 
thirat and Athitayawong, and placed himself on the throne. Yamada, 
who had now come into great prominence, and displayed such loyalty 
to his noble ideals as to be a potential danger to Okya Kalahom, 
■was got rid of and sent to Nakhon Sri Thamarat. These events 
constituted the revolution. 

Events moved rapidly. On the death of King Song Tliam which 
took place in April 1628, his son Ohetthathirat was proclaimed 
King, 
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A Prince, a biutlieivof the who was a Buddhist priest 

highly respected for his sanctity and knowledge of the scriptures, 
was in residence at Wat Rakhang. This was Prince Sri Sin. Okya 
Sri Worawong, when holding the position of Chamun Sri Sorarak, 
had had adnlterons intrigues with the wives of this Prince, and had 
also plotted to murder him, for which offences he was punished. 
(See Part IV). Prince Sri Sin was an everpresent danger to Okya 
Sri Worawong and, therefore, had to be disposed of, and disposed of 
quickly, because he had a strong claim to the throne and many 
faithful followers. Okya Sri Worawong turned to Yainada, the 
strong man, and solicited his help in a plot to bring about the deatli 
of this Prince. Yamada fell in with the plot, because the King's son 
was on the throne largely due to the support he had given to the 
late King’s dying wish. I cannot do better than tell you what van 
Vliet says ill his own words : — 

“There seemed then to he wanting to both only the repose of 
spirit that they could not find, save in the death of the Prince, 
the King’s uncle, who gave them umbrage by his refusal to come to 
court though he had been summoned several times. This rendered 
Oya Calahom uneasy, and by offers and presents he obliged Oya 
Senaphimocq (Yamada) to promise and swear to him that he would 
bring the Prince to Court in secular dress, since in that of an 
ecclesiastic no one would have dared to lay hands on him. To do 
what he had promised, Oya Senaphimocq found the Prince, and, pre- 
tending to share in his affliction at seeing himself tlius deprived of 
the Crown after the death of the King, his brother, declaimed loudly 
against the execution, the banishment and the imprisonment of so 
many Mandarins and persons of quality. Enlarging further on the 
severity, bad conduct and cruel government of the King, and on the 
too great authority and power of the Oya Calahom, he protested to 
the Prince that he himself and several other Mandarins were so 
distressed about it that they had often deliberated among themselves 
as to the means they could take to kill the King as well as his Oya 
Calahom, and to raise his Highness to the throne. He added that if 
the Prince could be prevailed upon to go with him to the Court, he 
would use his Japanese soldiers and his friends to deprive the King 
of the Crown, to expel him and his favourite and to open to his 
Highness the way to the succession to the throne. Altliough he had 
been strongly advised not to do so, the Prince too readily trusted the 
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words of Oya Seiiapliimocq. He set out and went with tliis traitor 
straight to the royal Palace and seeing the Japanese guards at the 
gate, he made the more sure of the affection of Senaphimoeq. But 
that disloyal man, starting to carry out what he had promised to 
Oya Galahom, told the Prince that, those friends whom lie would 
find in the Palace being armed and waiting only the arrival of the 
Prince in order to begin to act, it was necessary that his Highness 
should put himself in the same state as they, and that he should quit 
his ecclesiastical robe, wdiich henceforth would be of no use to him, 
in order to show himself a man of heart and action. The Prince 
made no scruple to follow this advice, and so throwing aside his robe, 
he appeared as a Prince. But scarcely had he entered the Palace in 
this state, with Oya Senaphimoeq and with some Japanese soldiers, 
than he was seized and bound, and in this condition -was conducted 
before the King. Oya Calahom, imagining that he had no more 
enemies to fear now that he had in his hands the only one who could 
serve as a pretext for rebellions and disorders, the only one who could 
put himself at the head of the discontented, thanked Oya Senaphimoeq 
very heartily for this important service and made him veiy consi- 
derable j^i'osents.” 

It will be noticed that Yamada’s acquiescence in this plot was gain- 
ed by the arcli-iiitriguer, Okya Sri Worawoiig, giving him very 
considerable presents. If van Vliet is riglit, this giving of presents 
and the acceptance of the same supports my theory that Yamada had 
a weakness in the armour of his character, wliicli could be played on. 
Flattery and gifts swayed him in matters not connected with his 
ideal of loyalty to the Royal House, which was inflexible. 

As will be seen from what has been written above, Yamada had 
given valuable support to Okya Kalahom in placing King Cliettha- 
thirat on the throne, and in securing him on the throne by joining 
Okya Kalahom in his plot to get rid of Prince Sri Sin, for Prince Sri 
Sin alive constituted a danger for Okya Kalahom. Okya Kalahom 
never diverged from the plan which he had prepared for liis own 
elevation to the throne. Events moved in hivS favour. King Chettha- 
thirat made a tactical mistake which brought about his death at the 
hands of Okya Kalahom some eighteen months after he ^vas crowned. 
Van Vliet places on record what took place. The Court and the city 
were dismayed ; the Ministers and noblemen were overcome by fear. 
This was Okya Kalahom's opportunity. He tried to gain the support 
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of Yamada for the nefarious intrigue to seize tlie royal power. 
Yamada was now more powerful than before and nothing could 
be done without his acquiescence. Okya Kalahom, by the use of all 
those gifts of political genius and suavity of manner which he 
possessed in such a high degree, tried to gain Yamada to his side. He 
failed, as Yamada refused to fall in with the plot which meant that 
he would have to dishonour himself by breaking away from the one 
ideal of his life, loyalty to the Royal House he served. This story is 
so interesting, and places Yamada on such a liigh pinnacle that 
I propose to give a few extracts from van Vliet : — 

''The King having been executed, in the manner we have just 
described, the two Oyas, Calahom and Berckelangh, took advantage 
of the darkness of night, entered a boat alone, without any following 
of guards or slaves, and went to find Oya Senaphimocq, the Colonel of 
the Japanese, for the purpose of discovering his sentiments with 
regard to the election of a successor to the throne. Calahom put 
before him that the- Kingdom could not exist without a King; 
that the great King, father of the one just dead, had left only several 
small children ; that it would be dangerous to entrust the royal dignity 
with such young princes, and that it vrould be a pity to see so power- 
ful a Kingdom governed by a child. He begged Oya Senaphimocq to 
consider if it would not be wise, in order to prevent all these incon- 
veniences, to proceed to the election of some one of the most pow’-erful 
Mandarins who should reign, and who should be crowned provisionally 
till the prince was in a position to govern in j)erson, the idea being 
that this Mandarin should then renounce the dignity and replace it 
in the hands of the legitimate heirs. Oya Senaphimocq, discerning 
Calahom's intentions, replied to him that, if it was necessary to 
proceed to the election of one of the Mandarins, it would inevitably 
fall on his (Kalahom) own person, because, as he was of the blood 
royal, and the most powerful of all the Mandarins, no one else could 
be appointed wdthout prejudicing him, "On the other hand,'' said 
Yamada, " if they did elect you (Kalahom) everyone would have rea- 
son to condemn our actions and to believe that we took up arms only 
through partisanship, in order to favour your unjust designs and to 
cause to fall into your hands a violent and illegitimate dominion. 
And besides, if we select some one of the other Mandarins, it is to be 
feared that he will desire to remain master even after the Prince 
shall have reached years of discretion, and that, in order to secure the 
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crown for his own person and family, he will extirpate the whole 
Royal House.” Further, he (Yainada) said, they must consider that 
already two Kings had been put to death, that much blood had been 
shed, and that it was time to put an end to the disorders, and to 
restore peace to the kingdom. His advice was that they should crown 
King the Prince, who was the eldest of the brothers of the one last 
dead, and that they should give the guardianship of his person, and 
the regency of the kingdom, to him, Calahom, who having been first 
minister under the last reign, was capable of giving good counsel 
to the king and of re-adjusting the affairs of the kingdom. He 
(Yamada) went on to protest that for his part, he would not consent 
that the crown should be put on the head of a stranger while there 
were princes of the Royal House who could hope for this dignity 
by the fact of their birth, and that he would oj)pose such a proposal 
with all his might.” 

Okya Kalahom, finding that he could not obtain Yamada's support 
for his plan and not wishing to bring Yamada and his Japanese into 
active opposition, proceeded to the Palace and called a meeting 
of the Council of State. This Council met the next day and it was 
agreed to place Prince Athitayawong on the throne, wdth the title of 
Athitya Chakrawong and that Okya Kalahom, being 

closely x'elated to the young Prince then only ten years of age, should 
he appointed guardian of the young Prince and Regent. Okya Sena- 
phirnuk was present at this meeting of the Council of State, and, 
finding that events had moved in the direction he wished, was satis- 
fied. This resolution come to by the Council of State only brought 
about a lull in the ambitions of Kalahom. Van Vliet tells us in his 
Historical Account that Okya Kamhaeng (QQncyiftlU^-j), a great 
nobleman had seated himself on the throne after King Chetthathirat 
had fled from the Palace, and that he had done this with the consent 
of Okya Kalahom. Okya Kalahom, therefore, feared that Okya 
Kamhaeng might resent his appointment as Regent and endeavour to 
remove ^him from his high position, in order that he himself might 
become King. Okya Kalahom now knew that he could not seize 
the supreme power as long as Yamada was alive and in the city. He 
therefore determined to get rid of Okya Kamhaeng and Yamada. A 
charge of rebellion was brought against Okya Kamhaeng w^ho was 
executed. This execution brought Yamada on the scene as an 
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inflexible enemy of Okya Kalahoin, but this arch-intrii^iier knew 
how to deal with him. Van Vliet, having given a graphic^ccoimt of 
the events wliicli led to the execution of Okya Kaudiaeno’ tells 
us that: , ^ 

“ Oya henaphimocq had not been to court that day, but learniu^ 
what had been done to Oya Oapheim (Kamhaeng) and how he had 
been executed, he was greatly angered, particularly against Oya 
Calahom, since if he was not the instigator of the death, he could 
at least have prevented it by his authority, and by interceding 
with the King. At first he could not believe that Calahoni had 
been Capheim’s accuser, but he was angry witli him because he had 
not himself been warned so that he might have spoken to the King* 
Thereupon, having gone to Court, he caused the body to be taken off 
the gibbet, and had it buried, weeping tears for his friend. This 
compassion of Senaphiinocq was not pleasing to Oya Calahom, 
but he did not dare to show his displeasure because of the great 

authority of Senaphimocq and the consideration in which the Japanese 
were held.” 

Van Vliet now makes it very evident that Okya Kalahom 
conceived a great fear of Yamada. He says that Okya Kalahom 
began to circulate rumours in the city that Yamada had the intention 
of attacking the King in the Palace with the assistance of Mr. 
Sebald Wondereer, the Captain of the vessel Fearl, and his mem 
I his rumour had no truth in it for Okya Kalahom had bought over* 
Captain Wondereer by giving him a jewelled sword. The rumour, 
however, gained such credence that the Ministers and the people 
began to arm themselves against Yamada. This was not the result 
hoped for by Okya Kalahom, for if fighting started, it might be the 
end of his ambitions. He therefore determined to go in person and 
explain the situation to Yamada in order to prevent his taking 
decisive action. Van Vliet describes the interview in the following 
words : 

“ Calahom resolved to go and see Oya Senaphimoc(} in his house, 
and, having obtained an interview, he was skilful enough to lay 
before him so many reasons, and cajoled him so completely, that the 
Japanese yielded, conceived a very good opinion of the intentions and 
conduct of Calahom, renounced all his resentment, and promised am 
inviolable friendship, as also to espouse his interests in all eventuali- 
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ties/ This they both confirmed by a solemn oath with the usual 
ceremonies of the country/ 

Peace having thus been made between these two noblemen and 
their friendship having been solemnly confirmed, Okya Kaiahom 
at once planned to rid himself of the one who alone could prevent 
him from carrying out his design to gain the royal power. The 
plan was to get Yamada with his Japanese out of the Capital by 
conferring on him the high appointment of Governor of Nakhon 
Sri Tharnarat, This plan succeeded. Yamada accepted the appoint- 
ment, which was sanctioned by the King. Okya Kalahom’s fear of 
Yamada was so intense that he was not satisfied with placing several 
hundred miles between himself and the man he feared, for van Vliet 
tells us that instructions were sent to Nakhon that the death of 
Yamada was to be brought about. I will now relate the events which 
led to the death of Yamada. 

Yamada, probably, accepted the position of Governor of the South- 
ern provinces simply because he trusted the deceitful words of Okya 
Kaiahom that he would do no harm to the young Prince Athitaya- 
wong. The events, which led to his leaving the capital to take 
charge of the administration of the Southern provinces, have been 
described above. What happened there during the rule of Yamada 
and the manner of his death as well as what took place after has 
been graphically described by van Vliet. The story he tells us is 
probably true, although it differs from the Japanese account recorded 
in the Tsuko-ichimn, 

Van Vliet tells us that when Yamada arrived in Nakhon Sri 
Tharnarat, he found the province in a state of rebellion. He and his 
Japanese soldiers were so feared that their presence in the province 
was sufficient to quell the disorders. Yamada meted out punishment 
to all who were concerned in the revolt, and made use of the former 
Governor as his adviser and kept on friendly terms with tliis man’s 
brother, Okphra Amorarit. 

Yamada sent a report to the King stating wliat steps he had taken 
to re-establish the authority of the King and the great success which 
had attended his operations. Okya Kaiahom, who by this time had 
ascended the throne as King Prasat Thong, was much disturbed at 
the rapidity with which Yamada had carried out the work of sup- 
pressing this rebellion, but dissimulating his real feelings, suggested 
to the Council of Ministers that great rewards should be given to 
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Yamada and his officers for the eminent services rendered to tlio State. 
The Council agreed with the King, and many rich pi-esents together 
witli beautiful girls and women were sent to Yamada. Amongst the 
women was one of high rank, whom Yamada could marry in accord- 
ance with the custoui of the country. 

Yamada, on Iiearing of the execution of the yoiiiig King Athitaya,- 
woiig in contravention of the promise given to Inm hy Okya Kalahom, 
and that this nobleman had seized the royal po\vei*, gave voice to 
remarks which had better not liave been made. Wlien Yamada re- 
covered from his anger and emotion he outwardly gave expression to 
feelings of loyalty and fidelity to the King. He ordcred great 
festivities to be organised in honour of the coronation and acicessiou of 
King Prasat Thong. This astute monarch had sent secret instruc- 
tions to the former Governor to get rid of Yamada and his Japanese. 
Yamada, on his part, conceived a great distrust of this man, but con- 
tinued friendly with his brother. At this time (probably at tlie end 
of A. D. 1630) the Patani Malays raided Patalung and Naklion Sri 
Thamarat. Yamada drove them back, but was wounded in the leg. 
The wound was not serious, and Yamada was making preparations 
to marry the j^-oung lady sent from Ayudhya. Okplira Amorarit, the 
brother of the Governor, suggested the application of a plaster to the 
wound to hasten the healing. Yamada, who was anxious to con- 
summate his marriage, agreed. The plaster was poisoned, and in a few 
hours Yamada was dead. This story must have been the one current 
in Ayudhya at the time, and heard by van Vliet. 

The story given us in the Tstiko-ichirmi, differs from that of van 
Vliet. This work says that when King Song Tham was dying lie 
entrusted the guardianship of his son Ohetthathirat to Okya 
Kalahom and Okya Senaphimuk, These two noblemen should hold 
the office of guardian alternately for one year, and during such 
period the other nobleman should live in Pipri (Petburi). After the 
King’s death Oya Kalahom became guardian and Oya Senaphimuk 
retired to Petburi. The Queen Mother fell in love with Okya Kala- 
honi and a clandestine love intrigue followed. The Queen Mother 
poisoned her son, having the desire to place Okya Kalahom on the 
throne. This act of murder was hastened, because the young King 
Ohetthathirat, being cognisant df the immoral conduct of his mother, 
determined to have Okya Kalahom executed. The King lost the 
the game. This murder was kept secret. The Queen Mother gave 
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out that her son had died of a sudden ailment^ and she gave him a 
royal cremation. Yamada, in Petburi having heard what had taken 
place in Ayudhya, sent a special messenger there to find out the 
truth. Yamada was informed of the love intrigue on the part of the 
Queen Mother, of the murder of her son, and of the Queen Mother 
having placed herself on the throne as reigning Sovereign. Yamada 
was so enraged that he determined to collect forces, attack Ayiidhya, 
put to death the Queen Mother and her paramour, Okya Kalahom, 
and place the young Prince Athitayawong on tiie throne. The Queen 
Mother became afraid when told of Yamada’s intention. She sent 
an emissary named Ghantlira ('WYlSl) to Yamada to tell him that the 
young King had died a natural death, and that she had taken the 
reins of Government in her own hands temporarily in order to 
prevent disturbances in the Kingdom. She invited Yamada to 
Ayudhya to consult with him regarding the appointment of a new 
King, which question when settled, she would abdicate. Further- 
more, Ohanthra informed Yamada that the Queen Mother knew 
full well that Yamada had been misled into believing in the truth of 
the acts imputed to her, which story had been invented and circulat- 
ed by enemies desiring that harm should befall her. She denied the 
accuracy of the story in a personal letter sent to Yamada, in wdiich 
she also said that she vrould appoint Yamada’s son, 0-In, to be the 
Governor of the Provinces of Nakhon Sri Thamarat and Patani, and 
that she would send the appointment order later. Yamada told 
Ohanthra that he accepted the word of the Queen Mother and that 
he was much pleased at the appointment given to his son, 

0-In went to the southern px'ovinces and entered on his appoint- 
ment. When Ohanthra was in Petburi hospitality was shown him 
by Yamada, and a dinner given in his honour, which hospitality was 
reciprocated by Ohanthra. When this emissary returned to Ayudhya 
he reported to the Queen Mother that, notwithstanding the sweet 
words of Yamada he was convinced that Yamada distrusted her 
and Okya Kalahom, and would take steps to wreak his vengeance on 
them, and that being so convinced, he had put poison in Yarnada's 
food, which would bring about his death in three months' time. The 
Queen Mother was delighted at what Ohanthra had done, for she 
now felt sure that her powerful enemy was disposed of. When 
Yamada realised that he had been poisoned and that death was 
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imixiineiit, lie instructed his ofScers to order 0-In to take revenge on 
tlie Queen Mother and Okya Kalahom. 

This story cannot be true. The love intrigue imputed to the 
Queen Mother seem like an echo of the intrigue between the 
Lady Sri Sudachan ) and Khun Worawongsiithirat, 

during which she murdered her son. There is no evidence to support 
the story related in the T8ulm4olvhran just quoted, that King Song 
Tham appointed Okya Kalahom and Okya Senaphimuk to act 
alternately as guardians of the young King Chetthathirat, and that 
when one of the guardians was in office, the other should retire to 
Petburi, nor is there any evidence to uphold the story that Okya 
Senaphimuk lived in Petburi, but rather to the contrary ; for we 
know that Okya Senaphimuk was in daily attendance on the King, 
except for those periods when he was in disagreement with the policy 
of Okya Kalahom, but even then he remained in his house at 
Ayudhya where van Vliet tells us he was visited by Okya Kalahom. 

I am inclined to brush on one side the whole of this story recorded 
in the Tsuko-ichiran, and to accept van Vliet’s version of what took 
place as correct. However, there is one interesting point in the 
story, and that is the manner in which Yamada was poisoned: the 
poison administered would only have fatal effect three months after 
it was given. 

It is believed that the people of the provinces soutli of Petburi, 
who are not pure Siamese, having mixed with the Indian colonists in 
ancient days, frequently used a medicinal concoction known as ya 
sang (UW) in order to procure death. This poison does not have an 
immediate effect, the progress is gradual, being accelerated or slowed 
down according to the food taken by the person poisoned. Death, 
however, is inevitable. 

In some of the Japanese works treating of the life of Yamada, 
he is called the King of Ligor or Nakhon Sri Thamarat. The title 
of King as applied to Yamada has been the cause of much misunder- 
standing as regards his real position. However, the question presents 
no difficulty to one conversant with the titles given to Governors of 
provinces in the south. All Governors of these southern provinces 
were called Raja or King up till quite recent times. The Malays, 
Europeans and even the local Siamese inhabitants spoke of their 
Governor as a Raja. When I came to this country in A. D. 1897, this 
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appellation was still in use. The people spoke of tlie Raja of Raiiong, 
the Raja of Tlia Luang, the Raja of Phuket, the Raja of Nakhon Sri 
Tliaiiiarat, the Raja of Songkhla (Singora), and even the (iovernor of 
Langsuan was given locally the title of Raja. This title, however, 
was not conferred or recognised by Ayudliya or Bangkok, but was 
one of local usage only. 


[To be Continued]. 
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Recent Archeological Research Work lv Siam. 

Dr. H. G. Quaritcli Wales, Field Director of the Greater India 
Research Committee, whose activities have been inade possible through 
the munificent assistance of several interested maecenae among them 
His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda, has spent a series of 
cold seasons on excavation and research work in different parts of 
Siam during the years 1934 to 1936. The object of this work being 
to study the influx and penetration of the ancient Indian culture into 
Indochina and Insulinde. 

The reports of this research work have been published in Indian 
Art and Letters Voh IX, No. 1 and Vol. X, Nos. 1 and 2. (I have 
not read No. 1 of Vol. X which treats of further excavations at 
Phong Tlik). 

The first season’s work was confined to the Siamese part of the 
Malay Peninsula and consisted of some diggings at Thung Tiik, 
Takuapa ; a survey of the ancient Indian emigrant’s route from 
Takuapa across the hill range and down the Menam Luang to Ban- 
don; further excavations at Vieng Sra and Nakon Sri Thammarat 
and a study of the architectural and art forms of the temples in and 
around Chaiya. The conclusions of Dr. Wales’ researches are, among 
others, that Professor Coedes was wrong in placing the capital of the 
hinduized Malay Empire of Srivijaya at Palembang on the East 
coast of Sumatra. Dr. Wales opines that Chaiya was the capital of 
Srivijaya and that from Chaiya radiated the cultural influence which 
produced the various art and architectural schools that flourished in 
Cambodia, Champa and Java. 

This site has airejxdy been described, though not in defixil, by the late 
Mr. H. G. Scott in Notes and Queries — Eemarhs on the land routes across tJm 
Malay Peninsula by Mr. F. H. Giles, J8S» Vol. XXYIII, Part 1, 1935, 
pp. 82-84. 
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Pto£ Coedes has, however, in H admirable and concise paper 
A fTopos dJ'Vbm nouvelle theorie sur la site de Srivijaya^^^ shown 
that the Javanese influence in the temple architecture of Chaiyamay 
very well have been due to a reflux, from south to north, of Indian 
culture which had then already been stamped with the impress of 
that particular art form which we call the Javanese. Furthermore, 
and this is the decisive point, the position of Ohaiya in a cul-de-sac 
could never have enabled it to play the role as the capital of thalas- 
socraty from where the Maharaja could dominate the States of 
Malacca. As Prof. Coedes says:— It is a geographical impossibi- 
lity! To which all unbiassed students of Indonesian history 
must agree. 

With regard to the famous Sailendra dynasty Prof. Coedes says 
that it was probably a Javanese dynasty of which a branch became 
the sovereigns of the Srivijaya Empire. 

As far as we understand the placing of Palembang as the capital 
of Srivijaya may now, in view of recent finds, have to he given up 
in favour of another place more rich than Palembang in archeologi- 
cal remains from that time but as this new place is also situated in 
Sumatra and on the East coast of that island it does not in the main 
weaken the position of Prof. Coedes. 

Dr. Wales is of course quite right in stressing the importance of 
Ohaiya, which in the 7th-8th century A. D. was most probably a large 
and populous town situated perhaps at a former outlet of the Menam 
Luang, and because of its being the terminus of the ancient overland 
route from Takuapa it must have been a thriving trade emporium. 

The numerous ruins of formerly imposing and noble temples as 
well as the remains of innumerable dykes of ancient paddy fields 
which overall in the jungle stretching far away to the west of the 
present town are eloquent witnesses to Chaiya's erstwhile greatness. 

The second expedition organized by the Greater India Research 
Committee, during the winter 1936-36, took Dr. Quaritch Wales and 
his plucky wife to the ancient now deserted town of Mu'angSri Thep 
(Sri Deva) which is situated on the left bank of the Sak river on its 
lower course. Here Dr. Wales has done real and meritorious pioneer 
work. This ancient site had not previously been visited by any 
competent archeologist with the exception of His Royal Highness 
Prince Damrong Rajanubhab who made a brief survey of the old 

JRAS., Malayan Branch, ToL XIV, Part 1, December 1936. 
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town in the year 1901. Mr. F. H. Giles, the present President ot the 
Siam Society, visited Mu ang Sri Thep in 1907 but did not study the 
ruins there ; and the Dane, Lieutenant-Colonel J. P. Ander.sen of the 
Provincial Gendarmerie, just missed seeing it when on a lengthy 

inspection tour in 1925. 

Dr. Wales is thus the first one to undertake a more thorough-going 
study of this very interesting ancient place. 

Dr. and Mrs. Wales spent 3 weeks at the old town which they 
mapped out while studying the various temple ruins found there. Dr. 
Wales recognised two cultural epochs of Sri Deva, as he prefers to 
call the place: namely, an early one of the 6th century whicli was 
Indian and Brahmanical, and a later one which was Klnner and also 
Brahmanical. 

Dr. Wales describes the town plan as typical Indian and non-Khmer, 
To this we would like to say that the ordinary Khmer towns were 
generally built in a square and so were the Indian towns too to be 
in accordance with the (^dstrasS^^ The plan of Mu'ang Sri Thep, as 
given by Dr. Wales, thus rather suggests the outline of one of these 
prehistoric, more or less circular or eggshaped, fortified places of which 
a number are met with in the big forest, Khok Luang, that extends 
to the south of the towns of Khorat, Phimai and Buriram on the 
north-eastern plateau, and which were probably the work e£ primi- 
tive Khmer or Ohaobun (Niakuol). 

AVhen the Indian emigrants reached the place where Sri Thep’s 
temples later on were to raise their pinnacles they probably found a 
not wholly uncivilized Ohaobun population living in such an earth- 
walled town. 

Dr, Wales discerns between monuments of pure Indian and of 
Khmer origin. We shall not occupy ourselves with those of the 
latter style which are well known to all students of Cambodian art. 
With regard to the buildings classified by Dr. Wales as being of pure 
Indian style and said to be strongly reminiscent of the brick temple 
at Bhitargaon in the Oawnpore district (5tli to 6tli century a. d.) I 
would, though not questioning Dr. Wales’ or Dr. Stella Kramrisch’s 
authority on Indian temple architecture, suggest that a detailed com- 
parison with the elements of the primitive Khmer style be made 

See Monsieur Victor Goloubew's Oosmommgie et urhanis'me chez les 
Khmers published in the report on the Oongr^s International des Sciences 
autbropologiques et etbnologiques, London 1934 
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before the Sri Tliep teniples are adjudged to be of a purely Indian 
origin and as such ‘Hhe ancestral form which, as the result of evolu- 
tion and the effect of late Pallava influence, produced the rich type 
of primitive Khmer architecture, and that it alone is the one certain 
example that remains to witness to the nature of the ancient archi- 
tecture of Fu-nan ” I have not been to Mffang Sri Thep myself 
but by comparing the plan and transverse section given by Dr. 
Wales with similar plans and transverse sections given by M. 
Parmentier in his monumental work L'AH khmer pr imitif, and 
lately in his Gomplement a Vart khmer primitif I was struck by 
the almost identical traits and even details of the Sri Thep temples 
and those now recognized to belong to primitive Khmer art. 

The above suggestions of mine also hold good with regard to the 
sculptures as found and described by Dr. Wales. 

A visit to Mffaug Sri Thep by one of the trained archeologists of 
the feole Frangaise d'Extreme Orient would no doubt help to clarify 
the position, proving or modifying the views as set forth by Dr. Wales. 

The author mentions the “ Imperial route of ancient Funan follow- 
ing the Mun river from east to west and crossing a pass in the hills 
that form the western escarpment of the Khorat plateau, just opposite 
Mu'ang Sri Thep. A closer study of that ancient route would per- 
haps explain the reason for the existence of that row of old strong- 
holds which stretches from Ubonrajadhani in the east to the fortress 
of Mu’ang Serna Rang (situated to the north-west of Sung No'n in 
Khorat) in the west. Were they erected as a protection for that 
ancient route ? I hope in a later paper to be able to treat of the 
many old fortified places found on the Khorat plateau (as far as 
memory serves there are more than one hundred of them) of w^hich 
a certain number might have been constructed for the purpose of 
protecting the navigation on the Mtin river at a time when this water 
course was navigable the whole year round and as such constituted 
an important military as well as commercial high -way. 

See The Exploration of Sri Deva^ an Ancient Indian City in Indo- 
china by Dr. H. G. Quaritch Wales in Indian Art and Letters^ Yol, X, No. 2, 

p. 21. 

Op. cit. pp. 12 and 18, 

Reviewed by the writer in JSSy voL XXII, part 1, 1928, 

BE FED, Tome XXXV, 1935, 
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Dn Wales, in timting of four Main Waves of 

Indian Oiiltural Expansion, says that the third wave, which lasted 
from the sixth to the middle of the eighth century a. ix, radiated 
from the Bay of Bandon on to Cambodia (and Siam ?) where in com™ 
bination with the pre-existing Gupta style of Funan it developed the 
pre-Khmer or primitive Khmer art. 

In my Complement a VImentaire deseriptif des ononumenis dio 
Gambodge p. 34-35 under ‘‘Hin tang/' I mentioned a number of 
standing Buddha images of red sandstone which are found on the 
plain that expands to the south-west of the road connecting King 
Ampho' Ban Cliuan with Ampho' Chatiirat. These images are no 
doubt in the Gupta style, perhaps modified into the so-called Dvara- 
vati art, and may go back to the Funan period. In the same treatise 
I mention also (p. 36) the find of a stelae with a Sanskrit inscription 
liailing from Mu'ang Phu Khio Kao, Prof. Coedes opines that the form 
of the letters of this inscription shows that it dates back to the 
7th-8th century A. D., and that the king mentioned, Qri Jayasimha- 
vamaraja, may have been a local Tchen-la prince. 

In connection with the further study of the cultural remains found 
at Sri Thep it would perhaps he worth while to ponder on the 
possibilities of a link between Sri Thep and the above mentioned 
principality. 

Dr. Wales has also written an interesting article in Man " for 
June 1987 on Some human skeletons excavated in Siam. During 
excavation work carried out at the ancient place at Phong Tuk on 
the banks of the river Meklong in the province of Eajaburi, in 
Western Siam, during the winter of 1936-37, Dr. Wales' working 
party dug out at a depth of 4' 8" below ground level 10 human 
skeletons all lying at full length and with their heads roughly point- 
ing to the west. 

Dr. Wales says that according to his calculations this part of the 
Meklong Valley has been silting up since the 6th century A. D. at 
the rate of about 1 foot to 450 years, he therefore concludes that 
these warriors (there were found corroded iron weapons with the 
skeletons) lived about the 1st century A, D., provided they had not 
received artificial burial. 

In any case he thinks they cannot date from later than the 6th 
century a, D. As Dr. Cave of the Eoyal College of Surgeons in 
London has classified the »skulls as belonging to the Thai people. Dr, 
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Wales draws the conclnsioii that Thai colonies were already estab- 
lished in the Meklong and Menam Valleys in the early centuries 
of the Christian Era, a theory which is supported by Mr. F. H. 
Giles in his Koh Lah Tradition^^^ who goes so far as to say that 
the existence of these Thai colonies “cannot be doubtecr'. His 
Highness Prince Dhani Ni%"at, in Publicaiio^ns of interest m oflier 
Journals in the same issue of JSS, adds that “ in view of Phya 
Nakon Phra Barn’s contentions based upon the evidence of pottery 
J)i\ Wales’ contentions would seem to be possible”. It will be 
remembered that the late Phya Nakon Phra Barn in liis learned 
paper on Tai Pottery contends that Mu’ang Ohalieng was founded 
by Thai emigrants as early as 500 A. D. 

Dr. Wales therefore is of the opinion that the existing theories of 
Thai immigration into Siam should be revised. Instead of a Mon 
population, as hitherto thought, inhabiting the ancient so-called king- 
dom of Dvaravati the finds may indicate that the Mon were only a 
ruling caste or merely that the M6n language was the fashionable 
language of that day. 

To all this seemingly overwhelming evidence of a Thai people 
inhabiting even Lower Siam already during the first centuries of the 
Christian era, instead of a M6n people, there is the following to 
say : — ^First of all the position of the above mentioned skeletons, 
the manner in which they were oidentated and the placing of their 
weapons at their side all prove most emphatically that here is a case 
of artificial burial. They can not therefore, provided that Dr. Wales’ 
calculations with regard to the deposit of silt are correct, be older 
than from the century. Next, as long as no more finds of this kind 
have been made at the same latitude and in the other river valleys, 
the theory of a settled Thai population in this part of Siam at that 
far off time should not be accepted in general. 

The Thai warriors killed in fighting at Phong Ttik may simply 
have been a band of adventurers coming down from the far North. 
Supposing, however, we were to accept the theory that there existed 
Thai settlements on the lower courses of the rivers Meklong, Suphan 
and Menam Chao Phya already in the 6th century a. d., then such 
settlements could only have been few, small and far between. I still 

w JSS. Yol. XXX, part 1, p, 18. 

. ® /M. VqL XXIX, Part 1, p. 23, 
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believe that tlie bulk of the population of the so-called Kingdom of 
Dvaravati in the 6th century as well as before and after for several 
centuries, was M6n or rather a M6n peojile mixed witli Melanesian or 
Melanoid elements. For doing so I rely on the evidence of the 
statuary of that period. 

Monsieur Dupont of the Ecole Frainjaise d'Extreme Orient, Dr. le 
May and I myself hold that while tlie earliest Buddha images of 
Dvaravati were in pure Gupta style they later on deteriorated and 
degenerated, taking on a coarse and almost negroid appearance. As 
M. Dupont says they apjiroached the national t^j'pe in the 9t]i. 
century. This goes to show that the overwhelming portion of the 
population inhabiting Siam at that time must have been Mon and 
not Thai. If otherwise, the images would have born the impress of 
tlie features of the Thai. 

Finally a word about tlie date of tlie foundation of Mifang Cha- 
lieng. The late Phya Nakon Plira Ram seems to have been very 
bold in fixing many of his dates for the immigration of the Thai into 
this country. I believe for instance that the date of the foundation 
of Mu'ang Chalieng has been antedated by at least a couple of hund- 
reds of years. If there already at 500 A. I), existed a stroiig Thai 
power in Chalieng it would hardly have been possible for the petty 
Mon kingdom of Lophburi to colonize Northern Siam and establish a 
kingdom at Harinphunchai (Lamphun) and Khelangklia (Lampang). 

Erik Seidenfaden. 

Bangkok, August 1987. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Raymond Plion — F4tes et Ceremonies Siamoise 125 pages with 50 
illustrations, — Firmin-Didot et Oie — Paris, (1934). 

Monsieur Plion, the French Consul in Bangkok, has already spent 
a number of years in Siam and travelled extensively in the country, 
whereby he has had the opportunity to witness many of the most 
important of those colourful and spectacular ceremonies which alas 1 
no longer form an integral part of the spiritual life of the Siamese 
nation. M. Plion has studied the Siamese feasts and ceremonies with 
intelligent interest, and, though the outcome of his efforts does not 
represent what science strictly could expect, it satisfies the demand 
for a more popular presentation of these interesting and ancient 
rites and ceremonies, handed down from generation to generation 
from a hoary past, than the elaborate descriptions given in Dr. 
Quariteh Wales’ more learned work on Siamese State Ceremonies. 

M. Plion’s book has had a good reception in his home land, 
so good in fact that the Academic Frangaise lias awarded him a 
share of the celebrated “ Prix Montyon as an acknowledgement of 
his work. 

In his preface the author voices his fear that the new regime will 
result in the disappearance of the national dress and the old tradi- 
tional ceremonies. His fears have now been amply justified. The 
phanung, that beautiful and practical piece of dress, has already 
almost disappeared from our streets and public gatherings. A pity, 
indeed, as it represented something really original and very befitting. 
As a nether garment, especially for men, its equal in convenience 
and charm cannot be found, but we fear it has ‘*gone west” for ever. 
Several of the old popular and spectacular ceremonies such as those 
of Raek Nd or the Ploughing Festival, and Tri Jampliaway or the 
Swinging Festival, are no longer celebrated, and more are no doubt 
to disappear. 
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The cutting of the top knot called Kon Clmk is now but rarely- 
seen, as also the pretty water festival of Loi Krathong, Both 
of these rites were, however, already dydng out under the aneien 
regime. 

It has been argued that such mediaeval customs had better 
disappear in our time which is dominated by science, the motor 
car and the cheap tripper. 

We are not sure that such an argument Irolds good for any country 
or people, European or Oriental. Anything which can assist in 
staying the ever oncoming spirit of materialism should be ^velcouied. 
In this country, with its still somewhat primitive (and healthy) 
peasant population, the disappearance of these links with a glorious 
past is only to be deplored. 

The celebration of such rites may still have a certain functionalis- 
tic value as Dr. Wales sayvS in the above mentioned work, and, 
to quote the author of the j)resent book, can certainly very well go 
together with the most modern forms of progress. 

M. Plion writes well, entertainingly and vividljq and we have only 
a few comments to make. 

It ivS noteworthy that whereas almost every other book dealing 
with Siam attributes more or less god-like qualities to the White 
Elephant in describing the attitude of the Siamese towards it, the 
author of this little book has been singularly accurate in his 
understanding of the regard paid to the White Elephant in this 
country. It might in fact be likened to a kind of a rare article in 
the regalia of the Siamese king ; and tlierefore it would be a matter 
of esteem and appreciation rather than 'worship. 

With regard to the origin of the Swinging Festival, it is now 
generally recognized that this is to be sought in ancient Egypt, and 
that, in iis primitive form, it was a solar ceremony and that the 
one as performed in Siam really consists of several ceremonies super- 
imposed one on the other. 

On page 20, the Boys-scouts siamois should not be explained as 
Tigres salvages for they are called Luk Sua, or Tiger cubs. 

On page 51, plumes blanches should of course have been plumes 
noires 

See R. A, S. M. in his review of Mrs. M. Macleod’s British Galendar 
Customs', Scotland VoL I, in Man for July 1937 pp. 116-117. 

See Dr, Quaritch Wales — Siarmse State Ceremonies, pp. 243-46. 
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On page 83; fourth line from the bottom, the author talks of Mong 
Don, a misprint from Nong Don, of course. 

On page 92, it is open to question as to whicli Siauieso word the 
author refers to. If it is the word i/ot, in if then to translate 
it by /nw/ie woiild be wrong. Yen here does not primarily refer 
to temperature, but to the post meridian part of tlie day, just as <jne 
says 6 p. m. in contrast with 6 a-.m. 

On page 109, in the last line of the foot note, M. Plion speaks of 
the Garuda as the moimt of Shiva. It should of course be Vishnu. 
The god Shiva’s valimm or mount is the bull Nandin. 

The fifty illustrations enlivening the pages of the volume are all 
quite well reproduced and this little but excellent book is herewith 
recommended to all future readers. 

I am indebted to His Highness Prince Dhani Nivat for the passage 
on the White Elephant as well as for the correctional notes referring 
to certain statements of the author on pp, 20, 51 and 92 of the 
book under review. For this kind co-operation on the part of His 
Highness I hereby beg to render my sincere thanks. 

Erik Seidenfaden. 

Bangkok, 15th August, 1937. 

Wales, H. G. Q. : Toimrds Angkor, 8 vo. 249 pp. Plarrap, London, 
1937. 

Although much has been written about India’s cultural influence 
over Indochina, little in the way of a complete treatment of the 
subject as a whole is available. This is notably so with regard to 
works written in the English language, especially now that a great 
part of Dr. Chatterji’s Indian Influence in Cambodia has been 
rendered out of date by recent researches. It is on thivS account 
therefore that one welcomes Dr Wales’ latest contribution to the 
study of what he calls Greater India a terminology by the way 
that will not find general acceptance in view of the fact that this 
south-eastern corner of Asia has been no less influenced by the culture 
of the Chinese. 

Dr. Wales’ book takes us in a graphic manner along with suc- 
cessive waves of Indian colonists, taking what he has tei'med the 
“ Trans-peninsular Route ” by landing at Taknapa, proceeding to Chaiya 
and thence to Java, Champa and Cambodia, besides two other routes 
leading to Burma and to somewhere near the modern state of Kedah. 
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We are able to visualize in a realistic manner the establisliment of an 
Indian state now known by its Chinese name of Funau, which 
included, according to Dr. Wales, Sri Tliep, or Sri Deva, an ancient 
ruined town which the author believes to have been primarily Indian. 
We are conducted along the path of Thai migrations, leading up to 
their contact with more civilised peoples in vdiat is now western and 
central Siam. His description of the city of the Prince of Uthong off 
the district of Songpinong in Supan is perhaps the only one available 
in a foreign language. We are then led up to the romance of the 
Sailendra or the '‘ King of the Mountain — the greatest of the Indian 
Argonauts — which is really (in the reviewer’s opinion) the climax of 
this work. The discription of the migrations culminated of course 
in the crowning triumph of Angkor. 

In a critical consideration of Towards Anghor, it seems that twn 
distinct points of view should be clear!}'- kept in mind : that of the 
specialist and that of the amateur. The present reviewer, not being 
a specialist, will not attempt to tread on sacred ground \vhen so 
much has been said and argued on the main point on which Dr. 
Wales differs from formerly accepted theories — the identification 
of Chaiya as capital of the Sailendra Empire. The question of the 
age of Sri Thep is dimmed by comparison. It still remains never- 
theless for the mover to disprove the contention of the opposition. 

From the point of view, however, of the amateur, a few additional 
remarks about this book may not be out of place. The book, as has 
been said above, is graphically presented. One cannot but admire 
the lucid statement of a subject hitherto treated almost exclusively 
from the scholar’s angle. No real attempt seems to have been made 
formerly to present it for popular consumption in English. It is true 
that Eene Grousset’s classic work ( Histoire de V Extreme Orient ) is an 
authoritative monument, but it is not accessible to those who cannot 
read French. In this book under review, one detects the master- 
hand of an experienced teacher whose business it is — or rather was — 
to enable bis audience to grasp the subject. One is therefore led to 
recollect the author’s position as a master of the Eoyal Pages College, 
which in fact enabled him to obtain first hand knowdedge of most of 
the Court functions in the reign of the late King Rama VI. 

By way of detail, the attention of the author might be called 
to a few passages which seem to require modification. On page 
62 et seq, the name of Phra Sundara should be Phra Sudhana 
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(or phonetically Su-ton). On the map on page 111, Basak looks 
much too far to the south. On page 122, one would like to bear 
ill niind that Dvaravati as tlie name of a state was only provi- 
sionally ado‘pted by M. Coedes (Remeil des Inscr. du Simn, lere 
partie, p. 1, note), in the absence of a substantially proved narne. 
On page 125, in connection with the Buddhist credo one wonders 
whether the author is referring to the stanza Ve dhamma Jietupa- 
bbhavd, . . , which is not a profession of faith but rather a state- 
ment of the essence of Buddhism. What really corresponds to 
the credo is the JSfamo tassa, one of the best known formulae in 
the Buddhist Scriptures. On page 1 33, the twin name of Dvcfewati 
Sri Ayudhya is a problem about which a note has been written 
for the J8S, and will probably be published shortly. On page 139, 
one wonders why clouds should bank up in the south west, rather 
than in the north east, if they mark the approaching end of the rainy 
season. 

To sum up then, it is a clear and extremely well written resume 
of all the latest archeological data on the subject, not to mention the 
author's own theories which, however, are not within tlie scope of 
such criticism as has been the aim of this short review. 

D. 

Bangkok, 16 December, 1937. 



PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST IN OTHER JOURNALS. 

Jommal asiatigm. 

Tom CCXXIX, Oct.-»~Dec. 1936. 

Lalou, M. : Lliistoire de Rama en Ubetain, pp. 560-562. 

A description of two Tibetan manuscripts in tlie Bibliotli^iie na- 
tionale of Paris, both originating from toiig, on the subject 

of the adventures of Eama. Comparison is drawn to the four manu- 
scripts from Toiien-houang in Chinese Turkestan, which have been 
studied and analysed by Prof essor F. W, Thomas in Indian Stndim in 
honour of Charles R, Lanman, 1929, and especially to manuscripts 
marked A and b in the above collection. As with the MSS from 
Chinese Turkestan, the two Tibetan manuscripts are also incomplete, 
and each is of different redaction from the other, as well as from the 
MSS A and B. The title of one is incomplete ; while that of the 
other is not mentioned. The story is told along accepted lines of the 
classical Ramayana, with of course Tibetanised forms of naming the 
principal characters, Rama becoming Ra-ma-na, Sitjl Zi-ta and so on. 

Bulletin of the London School of Oriental Studies. 

YoL IX, Part 1. 

Stewart, J. A. : The Song the Three Mons, pp. 33-89. 

“This poem,’' says the author, “ embodies two traditions found 
among the Mon or Talaing people of Burma, (1) that they came 
from the east coast of India in very early times, and (2) that they 
consist of three tribes, occupying three several provinces of the Mon 
country of Burrna-Bassein, Pegu and Martaban." The three tribes 
are Mon Tang peopling Pegu, Mon Te peopling Moulmein or 
Martaban, and Mon Nya peopling “the old town" which is 
thought to be Bassein. Mr. Halliday, the authority of the Mon 
language, relying upon the Mon work' on the life of the Buddha. 
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The P(dhmnabo(lhi, written in 1798, was inclined to assign, the 
Mon Nya to Pegu, witli which the author agrees and incidcDtally 
explained the derivation of Ramanha as being from the phrase 
Mon- rah Mon Nya, meaning The country of the Mon Nya/' 
The author produces the text and translation and gives \^ariaiits of 
reading for each of the three stanzas. The locality in India whence 
the Mons came over the sea to thivS side of the Bay of Bengal is clear- 
ly indicated as Telingana and tlie Coromandel (Koremonte) coast, 
and, as they were known to be the authority from whom , old Siamese 
civil administration was derived, these three stanzas of '-Song" are 
of considerable interest in this country. Tlie poem is dated by the 
author as not later than the beginning* of the nineteenth century. 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asuitlo Society, 

Yol. 13, 1937. 

Law, B. C. : Studies in the Apaddna^, pp. 23-35. 

A scholarly analysis of a section of tlie Tipi taka which is compa- 
ratively unknown, dealing at length with names of animals, plants 
occupations and, geographical data. 

Journal of the Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Vol. XY, Part 2. 

Loch, Ch. W. : The Rhinoceros Sondaicus, pp. 130-149. 

This animal is still found in Siam among many other countries 
tabulated, the exact localities being Eastern Siam and on the Siam- 
Burma frontier. 

van Stein Oallenfels, P. Y. : The Founder of Malacca, 

Contains data concerning Parameshwara the first Malaccan king 
in supplement to Sir Richard WinstedPs History of Malwya in Vol. 
XIII, part 1 of that joiirnah 

Journal of the Greater India Society, 

Ydi. lY, no. 2 1937. 

Coedes, G. : A new Inscription from Fu~nan. pp. 117-121. 

The inscription records the foundation of a hermitage, a tank, and 
a dwelling-house by a king of Funan. Although it is undated, the 
palaeography permits us to place it at the end of the 5th century A. D. 
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Indian Art and Letters, 

VoL IX, Ho. 2, 1937. 

Mils, R : Angkor in the Time ofJayavarman VII, pj). 65-75. 

That the Khmer monarch was identified witli the deity, at least 
in certain respects, is generally accepted. The author of this article 
has gone a little further to interpret Khmer architecture in the liglit 
of this cult. According to his interpretation, the causeway over the 
city moat into the city with its Naga balustrade was a representation 
of the pathway of the rainbow leading up to the heavens where was 
situated Meru the abode of the Great God (Siva), tiie interpretation 
being supported by the fact that two serpents in ancient mythology 
were connected with the rainbow. From the fact that the Bayon 
was a pantheon of Si vaite, Vishnuite and Maliayanist deities he 
developed the idea of identifying the faces on its towers as portraits 
of Jayavarman VII. its builder. 

Whether or not one agrees with the above theories, tlie vserpents 
on either side of the causeways have been understood to be represen- 
tations of the serpent Vasuki taking its part in the churning of the 
ocean of milk. Mount Meru which was the pivot of the churning 
process is doubtless represented by the Bayon in the centre of the 
city. The same cult — that of the Devaraj — is obviously at the back 
of either interpretation. 

Stutterheim, W. F. : Note on a newly found fragment of a four- 
armed figure from Kota Kapur, pp. 105-109. 

The site of this find on the island of Banka had already yielded in 
1892 a stone bearing an inscription in old Malay and Pallava 
characters dating from 686 A. D. with a mention of a military expe- 
dition of Srivijaya against Java. The present find is that of a figure 
of a male deity wearing a conical headdress of Further Indian 
images. (The headdress reminds us of figures at Sri Deva which Dr. 
Wales attributed to Indian art). The figure is further described as 
having non-Indian features such as a broad nose and thick lips etc. 
Dr Stutterheim concludes that it was a product of Srivijaya art. 

Bulletin of the Colonial Institute of Amsterdam. 

Vol. I, Ho, 1. 1937. 

Those who take an interest in the comparative study of problems 
of South-Eastern Asia, especially in its cultural aspect, cannot do so 
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effectively unless armed with at least three linguistic media of 
information, namely: French, English and Dutch. One note there-* 
fore with considerable satisfaction from the fore^vord of this new 
Journal that it has been published with the object of creating an 
organ by means of which a double aim may be realised : to lay 

before the world outside our own country and its dependencies, in 
the English language, subjects of current importance in tlie Nether- 
lands Indies, and furthermore to inform the Dutch reading public 
of events and conditions in Pacific countries which deserve their 
attention. This first number deals with administrative matters such 
as the colonial Budget, Malaria, statistics, air transport, and a note 
on the Japanese mandate islands of the Northern Pacific. The last 
item is of international interest, quite brief (pp. 69-74), and has been 
written by J. S. van Vollenhoven, who concludes that : (1) there 

could be no legal objection to Japan’s remaining mandatory for tlie 
islands after her withdrawal from the League of Nations ; and that 
(2) with regard to her administration of them she must continue to 
submit to its supervision, failing which the mandate should be 
withdrawn. 

Jowvnal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 

1937, Part 2. 

Rhys Davids, 0. A. E. : The Self: an overlooked Buddhist simile, 
pp. 259-264. 

In Hinayana Buddhism, points out Mrs. Rhys Davids, the conclusion 
has been drawn that since neither body nor mind is Self (atta), there- 
fore tliere is no Self. This conclusion, she finds, to be deplorably 
wrong, and if only it had not been so, “ what a iiistory of error might 
have been averted This view is based upon her interpretation of 
the simile in the Lesser Saccalm Sntta of the Majjhima Nikaya. 
Such a point of view, of course, brings up an entirely new aspect of one 
of the most important doctrines as accepted by Hinayana Buddhism: 

Law, B. C. : Formulation of Pratityasamutpdda, pp, 287-292. 

A critical examination of the formulation of the idea known among 
Hinayana Buddhists as Patiecasamuppdda. 

Bulletin des Amis du Laos 
ler Annee, No. 1. 1937. 

The debut of this new periodical is to be -welcomed as an admirable 
step in the right direction. Every article of this number would merit 
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mention in this notice, many being from the pens of several chefs du 
service- responsible for those lines of activity therein dealt with. The 
volume is prefaced by the Resident Superior of Laos, and the aims 
and project of the Society of the Friends of Laos, or Mittasamdkom 
Frades Lao as it is called in the vernacular, are set forth by tlie 
Director of Public Instruction who is also president of the Society. 
Other articles which deserve special mention are those of MM, Marchal 
and Parraentier on Lao Art, one by M. - D. Faure entitled trots fites 
laotieomes d Vientiane, and a monograph by A. Boutin, the Resident, 
on the province of Houa-Phan. Very interesting maps accompany an 
article by tlie Director of Public Works on the means of penetration 
of the Laos, in which a main road is scheduled to connect that part 
of the French Colonial Empire with the two main outlets of Hanoi and 
Saigon. The field of Music and archeology are dealt with by Tiao 
Souvanna-Phouraa. The number is copiously illustrated, and may be 
said to be distinctive in its details of Lao decorative work. 

Silpakorn, 

1st year, Nos. 1 & 2, 

Another magazine making its debut during the current year is 
the Silpakorn published by the Fine Arts Department of the 
Siamese Government. It is also a step in the right direction. Its 
object is stated to be the ” propagation and support of the national 
literature, archeology, arts and culture The publication is of course 
in Siamese. Its tone is not limited to the academic consideration of 
those subjects, but largely educational also (e. g. an article on the 
elements of Music in the first number), and possibly something else 
too. It contains, besides, a considerable number of administrative 
records and regulations in connection with the activities of the 
.Department of Fine Arts. A feature that should prove of great 
utility is the catalogue of works in the National Library. The 
catalogue is divided into two vsections, Siamese and foreign. The first 
section starts with the class of literature known as the Phra Rdjani- 
phondh, L e. the King^s writings. The two instalments so far pub- 
lished have covered those of the first four kings of the present dynasty. 
Had the editor been able to see his way to include a descriptive cata- 
logue of manuscripts of Siamese Literature on the subject at the same 
time, the value of these catalogues would be doubled. The section deal- 
ing with foreign books in the Library is very short in both number 
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and needs more careful proof-reading. As to individual articles, that of 
Luang Boribal Biiribliand in the first nnrober, which might perhaps be 
translated as The Gharcwteristics of Buddhist of/raphy as 
elcmified hy periods, is a nsefnl resume along lines already accepted 
by artists and archeologists. The second number is mostly occupied 
by material in connection with the new drama of The King of Blion- 
huri hy the Director-General of the Department, together with a 
critical note on the biography of a general of the same period. It 
seems doubtful however whether such a treatment of the subject 
could be taken seriously if subjected to the usual standards of 
historical criticism. 

Dharmacakshu. 

For some time past the King Mongkut Pali Academy of Wat 
Bovoranives has been reviving the publication of its periodical, well- 
known to those of a generation ago. The new periodical, while 
keeping up the former scheme of translations and commentaries of 
the Sacred texts of Buddhism, is distinguished for its initiative in 
popularising the Dharma. A translation of Yuan Chwangs Records 
of the Western World is an interesting feature from the pen of Phya 
Surindralujai, former Governor of Dhannabiiri. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1937 

The Ootjncil. 

The Council held ten meetings during the year at wliioJi the 
average attendance was 11. 

At the Annual General Meeting in February the opportunity was 
taken of strengthening the Council by the election of several new 
members. The following additional members were elected : 

H. S. H. Prince Sakol Dr. George B. McFarland 

Phya Sarasastra Sirilakshana Mr. Ong Thye Ghee 
Mr. J. E. Davies Mr. VV. A. Zimmerman 

Membebship. 

At the Annual General Meeting in 1937, Prof. W. Credner of 
Munich was elected an Honorary Member. In tlie eoui\se of the year 
thirteen new ordinary members were elected and eighteen resigned. 
One member (Mr. M. R. B. Bowes) died during the year. 

On the 1st January, 1938 the membership was as follows: 

Honorary Corresponding Life Ordinary Free 

17 12 3 135 4 

making a total of 171 as compared with 176 in 1936, 171 in 1935 
and 189 in 1934. * 

Publications. 

One part of the Joimial, Vol. XXX, Part 1, 93 pages, was issued 
during 1937, and at the end of the year the Society had in hand 
an important number, Yol. XXX, Part 2 being a reprint of a rare 
translation of Yan YliePs Historical Account of Siam in the 17th 
Century, printed for H. R. H. Prince Damrong Rajanubhab, and 
translated in 1904 by W. H. Mundie, M. A., with critical notes by the 
President. 
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The Natural Supplement Vol. XI, No. 1 was published in 

1937. This contained a valuable paper on the riddle of the Schoin- 
burgk deer. 

Oraib’s Flora of Siam Vol. II, Part 4, was in hand at the end of 
theyear. , ' 

Dharmasastra : Progress on this work has been slow, and at 
December 31, 1937 the position was that plates 1-24 had been 
printed off, the Siamese text printed to pp. 1-25 and the English 
translation, pp, 26-32 has also been printed. 

Meetings. 

Eleven meetings have been held in 1937 of w^hieh six %vere Ordi- 
nary General Meetings, four were study-section meetings and one the 
Annual General Meeting. 

The Ordinary General Meetings were as follows : — 

1. February 8th, lecture by the Rev. Dr. Reichelt on The Essence 
of Chinese Buddhism, 

2. May 1st, address by members of the Asiatic Primate Expedi- 
tion of Harvard University. 

3. May 6th, lecture by Mr. Kodando Rao of the Servants of India 
Society on Eastern and Western Civilization. 

In the latter part of the year a series of lectures was given by the 
President, Phya Indra Montri, being parts of his paper derived from 
Van VlieFs Historical Account already mentioned under the heading 
of ‘‘ publications.'' The lectures were read on behalf of the President 
by various members : — 

4. October 5th, Concerning some events in Siamese Idstory, read 
by Mr. C. J. House. 

5. October 9th, Yamadals 'position in Siam, read by Phya 
Sristhikarn Banchong, 

6. November 2nd, The political and economic 2 ^osition of Siam 
in the 17th century with particular reference to Jaj>an, read by 
H. S. H. Prince Varnvaidyakara Voravarn. 

Of the study-section meetings, that of the Archeological Section 
was held on November 26th, when the Leader, Major E. Seidenfaden, 
welcomed M, Marchal, late Chief of the Archeological Service in 
French Indo-China. M. Marchal delivered a lecture entitled 
E art Khmer et les travauoo de V Ecole frangais de V Extreme Orient 
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A meeting of the Ethnological Section on tlie subject of trilml 
dresses and two meetings of the Natural History Section are dealt 
witli in separate paragraphs of this report. 

Proposal to Admit Associate-members, 

In June a sub-committee was formed to consider a proposal made 
by Mr. J. E. Davies that graduates of Siamese Universities slmnld be 
admitted to membersliip at a lower subscription in order to promote 
enthusiasm in the Society's activities before their interest inacadeniie 
pursuits had begun to wane. 

The sub-committee consisted of H. H. Prince Dhani and Mes>sra 
Zimmerman, Davies and House but the latter withdrew aft< 3 r the 
first meeting. They submitted a report to the Council recommending 
that associate-members be admitted within five years of graduation 
at Siamese or other approved universities, at a subscription of five 
baht per annum. Such members would not liave the riglit to vote 
nor would they receive journals but they would have privileges of 
attending meetings and using the library. 

A circular in the Siamese language was tlien sent to approximately 
518 persons having the required qualification and a small number 
of acceptances was received. Subsequently by a majority vote of 
the Council it was decided to recommend an alteration of the rules in 
accordance with tlie sub-committee's report. This will be dealt with 
at the Annual General Meeting. 

The Library. 

The work of collecting and binding journals received as exchanges 
from other societies has been well maintained. 

Early in the year the Hon. Librarian and the Hon, Treasurer 
collaborated in destroying old files of correspondence and catalogues 
which w’ere considered to be of no further value. 

The Council sanctioned a reduction in price for sale to the public 
of sets of the first twenty-five volumes of the Journal of the Siam 
Society, complete with index. The new price is baht 320 per set and 
the Society's agents have been informed of this. 

Wild Life Pkeseryation. 

The visit of the American Primate Expedition early in the year 
drew attention to the value of preserving certain forest areas in 
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Northern Siam as National Parks where the natural flora and fauna 
could be completely protected. 

The Gouncil thought it opportune to re-open the subject of legisla- 
tion for the protection of wild animal life which had remained 
dormant for several years. Accordingly a letter was sent to the 
State Council together with a file of the minutes of the Council of 
the Siam Society relating to the subject extending back over ten 
years. A reply was received in August stating that the State 
Council were giving the matter their urgent consideration; a law 
which was believed to meet all the requirements for protecting wild 
animal life had already been drafted and it was hoped to bring it 
into force before long. 

At the end of the year the Society was asked to assist in preparing 
lists of flora and fauna considered to need protection in Siam in 
order to assist the work of the International Conference for the pro- 
tection of the fauna and flora of Tropical Asia and the Western 
Pacific, which is to be held in London in May 1938. 

Dr. A. F. G, Kerr lias prepared a list of flora whicli he considers to 
need protection in Siam and a committee of the Natural History 
Section is engaged in preparing a similar list of the fauna needing 
protection. 

Natural History Section. 

Two meetings of this Section have been held during the year. On 
June 29th, 1937 Dr. 0. R. Carpenter of the Asiatic Primate Expedi- 
tion, gave an address entitled “ Beliaviour Research on Free Ranging 
Primates"’, and on September 22nd there was a meeting for tlie 
reading of short papers and the exhibition of specimens. 

Accounts of both meetings have been published in the Natural 
History Supplement. Dr. A. G. Ellis was Leader of the Section 
throughout the year but resigned in December on account of his 
approaching departure from Siam. In a letter to the Council he 
expressed apprehension as to the future of the Natural History 
Section owing to lessened interest of members in meetings and to the 
paucity of material coming forward for publication in the Supplement. 

Tribal Dresses. 

The long-awaited exhibition of the tribal dresses collected by the 
Society was inaugurated on the morning of Sunday December 19th, 
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Major E. Seideiifaden, Leader o£ the Ethnological Section, was 
in charge of the display and delivered a short lecture before proceed- 
ing to demonstrate the costumes in detail. The meeting attracted 
general interest and was very well attended. 

Subsequently Major Seidenfaden repeated his lecture and demon- 
stration in the Siamese language to the pupils of the General Staff 
College of the Army on 26th of December. Mr. E. Healey assisted 
in arranging the display by lending some frames of the Siam Art and 
Camera Club. 

Excursion. 

An excursion was made to Ayudhya and Bang Pa In on Sunday 
March 7th., 1987, the journey being made by rail in botli directions. 
Dr. de Campos acted as Leader at Ayudhya and it had been intended 
to pay a visit to the sites of the former European settlements of 
which he has made a special study but this did not prove possible 
owing to lack of time. This excursion was well attended and 
tlianks are due to the Royal State Railways for providing a restau- 
rant car and special coaches. 

Society's Building. 

No repairs were required during the year and no further trouble 
with white ants was reported. In July the town water supply was 
brought into the premises and one of the lavatories was equipped 
with sanitary installation and wash-hand basin. 

Accounts. 

The Society's income was well maintained during 1937 and, with- 
out reducing the reserves, covered the usual expenses and provided 
for the cost of the new sanitary installatiou and water supply and 
for the blocks for the Dharmasastra volume. 
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Examined and found to agree with the hooks and vouchers. 


CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP. 

Elkgtions. 

Honorary Member, 

Febrmry 16th., 1938“BIr*'R, S.:.le:May. ■ ■ 

Life Member. 

Decernhei* 24th., 1937. — Phya Pradihaddha Bhiibal. 

Ordinary Members. 

1936. 

May 5th., — University of California, 

Angiist 4th., — Mom Luang Pin Malakul, Messrs. J. N. Becker, P. 

Sastri and P. Dupont. 

October 5th., — Mr. K. Rasmussen. 

November 3rd., — Y. M. C. A. of Bangkok ; Mr. Y. Nitta. 

December 8th., — Dr. C. S. Lechner. 

1937. 

January 5th., — Dr. W. H. Kneedler. 

February 2nd., — Messrs. E. Neville and A. J. Eddeii. 

March 2nd., — Mr. J. F. Plutcliesson. 

Associate Members. 

Elected at Council meeting March 2nd., 1938. 

Nai Pue Rochana Purananda. M. R. Suiiianajati Svastikul. 

Nai Bongs Sakuntasiit. Nai Ttiak Kusunia na Ayudhya. 

Nai Kia Hui Mangalapruk. Nai Prachuab Ladbli. 

Nai Prabanda Bodhibliakti. Nangsao Saniruay Svetasreni. 

Nai Tong Law, Siigandharaaii. Nai Siri Tuyyanonda. 

Nai Chuan Boonkham. Nai Boon Song Cliancharoen. 

Nai Prasiddhi Kirtiputra. 

Died. 

Mr. M. R. B. Bowes (November 1937). 

Resignations. 

Mr. Ang Kiaw Goan. Sir R. Holland Mr. A. F. N. Thavenot 

Mr. J. Bailey Mr. G. Levy Mr. Th. Ziegler 

Mr. A. H. Ballantyne Chao Kavila Conseil des recherches 

Mr. G. R. Brooks Mr. H. Minnigerode scientifi.ques de ITu- 
Mr. H. Christiansen Mr, J, Haverkorn van do-Chine. 

Mr. E. Grut Rijsewijh 
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ALTERATION IN RULES. 

Admission of Assogtate-Membeks. 

At; an Ordinary General Meeting held on February 16th., 1938 a 
resolution was passed by the necessary majority to alter the rules of 
the Society as follows: — 

In rule 5 : — The word “ three to be altered to “ four ” and after 
the word '' corresponding add Associate.” 

In rule 7, after the words entrance fee ” add new paragraph: — 
Graduates of the Ohulalangkarana University and the University 
of Moral and Political Sciences of Bangkok or of any other Institu- 
tion of higher learning approved by the Council, may join the 
Society as Associates at a reduced subscription of five baht per 
annum for a period not exceeding five years from the date of their 
graduation, with every right of membership save tlmt of voting at 
meetings and also those provided for in rule 22 (para 2) and in 
rule 32.” 

The meaning of these new rules is that a grade of Associate- 
member is created ; they do not receive the Journal free of charge 
and have no rights of voting or of summoning extraordinary meetings. 


[Published for the Siam Society by J. E. Davies, Editor, and 
printed by W. H. Mundie, at the Bangkok Times printing office, 593 
Hongkong Bank Lane, Bangkok, in April, 1938]. 
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Part Seven. 

CuiK'.enu'iKj th.c poldicid and cmnomic position of S'oniK io flu' 

17 fh. Ccohiiivy wdli ‘part ioidar refer O'oce to J<fpai}, 

(1) In the Ekathosuut Period a. d. IG05-1620. 

Jaxjan was torn by internecine wars prior to 1603. The A.shika^i»‘a, 
Sliogunate collapsed in 1573, wlicn the power fell into the hands 
of usurpers. The tliird of these, Hideyoshi, was one of llie 
niost able men Japan lias produced. The power of the usurpers 
passed into tlio hands of leyasii, an officer, who had foiiglit under 
Hideyoshi, With tlie accession to power of leyasu in 1603, the 
Tokuoauva Sliogunate came into being. It was from this time that 
Japan began to enjoy peace and prosperity. 

During these internecine wars many soldiers who had fought in 
tlieni left Japan. It would seem that many must have come to Siam, 
for we tind a reference to a body of live hundred Japanese »sol(]iers 
lighting in the army of King Naresuan at the battle in which the 
Crown Prince of Burma was defeated and slain (a. d. 1593). Tliese 
men must liave come to Siam before tliat date. It is stated that their 
commauding officer had the title of Okphra Senaphiniuk. It may he 
due to the migration of these soldiers to Siam that Siam became 
known to Japan. We find that three years after leyasii become 
Sliogun, he entered into political relations with Siam. In 1606 this 
Shogun despatched a letter to King Ekathosrot. The envelope liokD 
ing this letter was addressed to two foreign officials, Fernando Miguel 
and Jacobe Quanaranaka. In this letter the Shogun asked that 
scented wood and cannon bo sent to him, and on his part sent as 
presents for the King three suits of armour and ton long Japanese 
swords. 

In 1608, a second letter, dated 17th November, came from Japan 
asking for heavy cannon and gunpowder, which the Shogun appraised 
as having wonderful qualities. Tliis time six suits of armour were 
sent. Oil tlie 7th October 1610 the Shogun wrote a personal letter 
to the King in whicli lie thanked His Majesty for tlie kind messages 
he had sent to the Shogun in the previous year, and for his promise 
to send heavy cannon and gunpowder in the next year by a trading 
vessel. The Sliogun sent fifty pistols for the King and fifty pistols 
for the Foreign Minister, Okya Phra Khlaiig, as well as one suit of 
armour, one sword and one double-edged dagger. Tiie Japanese 
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Foreign Minister wrote to Okya Phra Khlang, thanking him for the 
promise to send heavy cannon, and also expressing a hope that Siamese 
traders would visit Japan. 

Students of the diplomatic intercourse between Siam and Japan 
at this period have been led to believe that the last letter in this 
diplomatic correspondence during the reign of King Ekathosrot was 
the letter dated 7th October 1610. Mr. Giinji, a learned Japanese 
scholar, says, in his work entitled The corresiyonclenee between Tohi- 
gawa Shogmiate and Simmse King at the beginning of the Tolmgatva 
period, that a Siamese envoy was sent to Japan in a. d. 1616. The 
credentials of this embassy were only found in quite recent times by 
Assistant Professor S. Iwao of the Formosan University. It will thus 
be seen that there wms considerable diplomatic activity between 
Japan and Siam in the reign of King Ekathosrot, Japan having taken 
the initiative. Copies of the letters from the Shogun and his Foreign 
Minister exist, but the letters from Siam are not to be found, except 
the credentials mentioned above. 

It vwould vseem that in the month following the despatch of 
the Shogun’s letter, dated 22nd October 1606, the Japanese port 
authorities were authorised to permit Siamese ships to trade with 
Japan, but it would appear that advantage of this permission was 
only taken in 1612. This permission for Siamese vessels to trade 
with Japan, granted in 1606, and taken advantage of in 1612, 
does not mean that there was no trade between the two countries 
before tiiat date. The export trade of Japan was carried on 
under a system of licenses or trading passports. Vessels, leaving 
a Japanese port, whether commanded by a Japanese or a foreign 
national, had to obtain a licence approximating to a port clearance 
pass, wdiich had to be surrendered on the return of the ship to 
Japan. There are records in the Japanese Admiralty to show that 
fifty-three of these licences were issued between 1592 and 1615. 
It is possible that many of the surrendered licences or trading pas- 
sports may have been lost. This record also shows that the Japan- 
ese exported goods in their own vessels to Ayudliya, Nakhon Sri 
Thamarat, Pataiii and the Malay country. As this licence trade 
system only governed the export trade in vessels leaving Japan, it 
was necessary to obtain special authority for foreign vessels to enter 
Japanese ports, and this is the reason why the Shogun granted such 
special authority for Siamese vessels to trade with Japan at the end 
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of 1606. Tliere is a curious act on the part of tlie vShogun, wliicli 
is wortli recording. In 1604, the Shogun granted three licences 
to Japanese traders domiciled in Siam to trade witli Japan. l.1)is 
is proof that Japanese were settled in Siam in this year, and must 
have been there for many years before. This licence system re- 
mained in force, probably, till 1636, though the records do not go 
beyond 1615. 

This short sketch of important events in this reign shows that 
ley asii realised the value of being on friendly terms witli a power in 
South Eastern Asia, which by its military prowess bad thrown oft* 
the yoke of Burma and established its authority over a vast territory. 
Burma had brought Siam under subjection in 1564, and ruled the 
country through the Royal House of Siam till 1569. In that year 
Siam rebelled and was again conquered. The Burmese King re- 
moved the King and appointed as his Regent, Phra Maha Thama- 
racha, who ruled in the name of Burma till 1590. In that year 
Prince Naresuan, a son of this Regent, declared himself King and 
independent. Burma sent an army under the command of tlie Crown 
Prince, who was defeated and slain in 1593. King Naresuan, having 
broken the fetters of this yoke and freed Siam, used his energies 
in reconsolidating the Kingdom. He made Burma fear him; the 
southern provinces and the Malay States were made to understand 
that they had a master ; territory on the Bay of Bengal oiieo again 
came under Siamese suzerainty; Cambodia was crushed; and the 
northern Princes of Chiengmai, Lampang, Chieng Saen and Nan 
were forced to pay homage and give allegiance to Siam. King 
Ekathosrot, himself a soldier who had fought by the side of his 
brother in all the wars, reaped the fruits of his brother’s military 
genius, and, realising that a country could only be strong if it had 
powerful friends, reciprocated the offer of friendship made in 1606 
by the Sliogun. The King also knew that a sound economic condition 
was a fundamental requirement, if his country was to move along the 
road of progress. He, therefore, not only cemented friendly relations 
with foreign states, but also did all in his power to foster trade. He 
welcomed foreign traders, particularly Japanese, Dutch and English, 
and granted them the privileges of residence, protection, and the 
right to trade. His own trading vessels were commanded, and 
manned by foreigners. His Court attracted men of many nationalities, 
several of whom were given patents of nobility. Amongst the 
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Europeans, the Dutch were the most favoured, for Portugal was 
losing its position and credit in the East. 

The position of Siam in this reign was so strong, tltat not only did 
the Shogun desire her friendship, but the King of Toiigu, tlien the 
paramount power in Burma, sent an embassy to the Court of Siam 
craving protection, as he feared a rebellion on the pa.rt of tlie Mon. 
The Mon people, who rebelled against the King of Tongu, also sent 
envoys and asked for protection. The King of Lauchang, seeing the 
trend of political events, also sent an embassy asking for the protec- 
tion of King Ekathosrot. 

The relations between Siam during the reign of King Ekathosrot 
and western nations were jnore extensive tliau are generally l>elieved. 
The Records of the Relations hchveen Siam and Foreign Countries 
in the 17th Century (National Library, Bangkok) supplies us with 
the following interesting information. 

Baring the reigns of King Ekathosrot. jind the Kings, wlio succeeded 
him in A 3 'Udhya, a, political and coniinerciai struggle was taking place between 
the Spaniards, Portuguese, Dutch, English and eventually the French, Each 
of these nations wa.s intriguing for political and coinniercia.l supremticy in 
Siam and her seaboard provinces on the Bay of Bengal, At the time of 
which we are writing, the Dutch had established themselves in Java with 
their lieadquarters at Batavia. The centre of Fortuguese authority was at 
Goa in Indhi where the King of Portugal was represented by a Viceroy. 
The English, althougli commercial opponents of the Dutch, liad come to an 
understanding with these people under wliich they were adlowed to esbiblish 
commercial depOts in the Dutch possessions. The power of the Spaniards 
was waning and the French did not come on the scene till towairds the end 
of the 17th Oentuiy, 

King Ekathosrot in 1607 sent an embassy to Holland. We know 
of this from two documents, one from Mr. Gabriel Towerson at 
Bantam to the (English) East India Company dated IGth December 
1607, and another dated 4th January 1608 from the King of Portugal 
to liis Viceroy at Goa. I quote these two letters in full as tliey show 
what was taking place at the time and the fears entertained by the 
nations concerned. 

Gabriel Toioerson to the East India Company. 

Dated Bantam, 16tb December 1607. 

The 9 December came into this road the Moritious ( ? Mauritius ) from 
Patania, where they got no cargo. They brought along with them 16 men 
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of Siatti, whereof 4 are principal, which are sent by their King to the King 
of Holland upon ao embassy carrying with them a present of i-ubies and 
other stones and to treat of friendship between the two Kings, liesides some 
other weighty affairs of Cargoes, by the Flemming reports. But ihe 
embassadors do deny it, for when I did ask them the question tney were 
very angry at it, saying that their King was a great King and needed 
nothing the Hollander had but this, that if they will come and trade in liis 
Country as other nations do, they shall he as free there iis the PortiugnJs 
(Ikntuguese) or other nations, and that they go into Holland to see tlieir 
Country, their buildings, towns and ships, and if they require n.nything it 
shall 1)6 shipwidghts, carpenters, and other handicrafts men, because, jis it 
seems, their merchants there had told that their King is a great King and 
will grant them all this. But at their coming to Bantam the Admiral gave 
them veiy little, being veiy angiy with the merchant that hinught tliem, so 
that it stands in suspense whether he will carry them into Holland or be 
King himself, take tlieir embassage and present, and send them back to 
Siam again . . , ” 

The King of Portngal to his Vieeroy in hidici. 

Dated Lisbon, 4th January 1608. (K. S.) 

(26 December 1607 0. S.) 

Likewise wa,s I informed that it would be convenient to have a Fortress 
made in the lands of Marta van, which are depopulated, in order fi*orn thence 
to conquer them and populate them ; And, although on this matter I ordered 
some inform.ation to be gathered in this Kingdom, we were unable to vei'ify 
what would be most convenient to my service, hence 1 deemed it proper to 
remit it in council, taking into consideration that the rebels maintain much 
communication with tlie King of Siam, and took Ins Amliassadoi's to Holland 
with the aim of securing a league and friendship with him, assuming to 
found a fortress in one of tlie ports of his kingdom, as by this one I write to 
you ; and if making it will prove a great inconvenience to Malacca and for 
the commerce of the Soutli ; And that this King of Siam is one of the 
greatest of those parts both in power of men as in wealth, and if tlie rebels 
introduce the exei’cise of war and 'artillery, as it is understood they are. 
endeavouring to do, it will be an irreparable evil ; And that by making a 
Fortress in Martavan, so close to the said Kingdom of Siam, it iippears he 
wdll not dare to afford the Dutch the position they pretend to in his King- 
dom, because the fortress of Siriam placed so much further from him, it 
stands that it will behove him to secure himself by peace treaties with the 
Yiceroy of India, respecting which he sent Ambassiidors, as the Governor 
writes ; And that the Kingdom of Pegu is so wrecked and depopulated that 
it seems that in effect this fortress can be placM there without labour of wai* 
or much expense, because with it and the others the whole coast of Pegu and 
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Bengaia will remain very much under subjection to my lordship, and that it 
behoves not to lose (as it appears necessary) such an occasion as this, and 
prevent by it that any other more powerful enter in ; And after considering 
all these reasons on both one and the other side, and what else may further 
appear, you will advise me of all, and finding that the greater weight bends 
to the opinion that the said Fortress in Marta van should be erected, and that 
by the delay of awaiting my reply an occasion may be lost, after being well 
informed in this matter and doing all that can be done as quickly a.s it 
behoves, you will set it in band at once, and execute what you should hold as 
most convenient.” 

If the King of Portugal is correct in what he ssbjs, the Siamese 
embassy to tiolland was conveyed to that country by the Dutch not- 
withstaiiding the obstructions put in their way- hj tlie English. The 
English continued their policy of penetration and advance in tlie East. 
The Dutch tried by all the means at their disposal except force to 
frustrate the policy of the English. The English got a footing in 
Ayudhya in 1612. The fears of the Dutch are well expressed in 
two letters from Dutchmen in A 3 UKlhya to Hendrik Janssen a 
colleague in Patani. These letters are dated 2nd September and 5th 
Ifoveinber 1612, and should be of value to the historian. I quote 
them in full : 

Cornelis van N'yenrode to llendrih Janssen at Fatani, 

Dated Judea, 2iid September 1612. (N. S.) = 24 August 1612 (0. S.), 

The Euglisb ship has arrived here outside the river, and the merchant 
called Adam came on the 29th here in the town and directly informed the 
mandarins that the vessel was outside the town with letters from the King 
of England, addressed to His Majesty here. Then His Majesty' sent Adam 
with Opra Chula and some prahus thence yesterda}^ to fetch those lettei's and 
the captains, as the King is very much pleased that another nation has 
arrived in his country ; so their ( the English ) tr.a,de cannot be prevented, as 
3^ou and Lambert Jacobson know very well that this King tries to attract 
every nation to his countiy. But what they (the English) ask for here and 
how tliey ask we will advise you as soon as possible, or if we have no 
opportunity you will hear it from Mr. Nienroot (van Nyenrode), who will 
start from this place within 15 or 16 days with the junk of Okpra Rajsidlii. 
If the English bring any Dutch or English Merchandise with them they will 
obtain here what they like with their presents, as they are very liberal . . . 

Janssen has prevented a certain Ok khmi Sriyot (probably a Obinese), an 
ambassador, from sailing with the English by simply keeping him in bis 
vessel for 4 or 5 days. Of course the ambassador was wild oyer it and 
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would commit suicide for the dishonor done to him and his Prince. Tliis 
writer has heard from another of his countrymen, called Okkhim Cliin, who 
had arrived with the same ship and brought letters to the Okya Frakting. 
The same Okkhiin Chin seized this opportunity to tell something more of the 
Dutch, viz., that Okya Praklang would bring the case of Okklnin Srijot 
before the King ; that the Dutch had taken his oath tha,t he should 3 iot 
accompany the English to Siam; that he had not received n single penny 
from the Dutch and that Lambert Jacobson in the presence of all the 
Tuandarins in puldic had made a fool of him and tliereby Ijad oil ended 
his King ; that the Dutch factor had offered him 4 or 0 tael when he sa,v' 
that Okkhun Chin intended to sail with the Englisli. Hie Dutch, of course, 
denied this, and told this to Mr. Adam, as they thouglit Okkhun Ohiii 
was bribed by tlie English. Mr. Adam, however, sai<l ho did not know 
anything of it, and confirmed by oath that the English had not given any 
order for it. Mr, Adam promised to punish him, but would not promise 
to prohibit him delivering his letters to Okya Praklang. 

The treaty with the King of Ligor was already in sketch (written by Oran 
kaya Tuwen Amer de Ra,dje), viz. 

Freedom of tolls and duties, no trade-allowances to other nations, a house 
of stone walls, and allowances to build all the G. G. (Governor Geneial) 
would like that sliould be built. The Ohinese too will not have to pay 
anything more than the ordinary tolls and duties, nobody l»eing allowed to 
do them any harm or cause them any trouble, like those of Pataiii do. 

The King told them tint he consented to this as lie had promised it 
verbally to Mr. Janssen :uid Mr. van der Leeq ; that he did not want any 
money, but should like to have some cloth and Dutch Merchandise, whicdi 
the factors promised to send him. Though they were very much surpi-ised 
all this wa.s granted to them without any presents being given, still they 
advise Mr. Janssen to provide them with something to present to the King, 
as with presents much moi'e can be done than without. 

They obtained from the King that Mr. Oornelis (van Nyeni'ode) i^ould leave 

the country ; the former, namely ( ?), had two letters to be delivered-one to 

the Governor General : * that he expected to see the Governor General within 
a sho 3 -t time, that he had sent Ambassadors to him for that purpose, that he 
knew the Governor General was the representative of His Excellency the 
Prince, that he thus by seeing his representative, would see something like 
the Prince, that he would make a treaty with him, that he liad to tell him 
many things secretly \ etc. ; the other also to the Governor General, coxi- 
tain in g a description of the countries Tenasery and Marghy (Mergui), wliich 
countries the King intended to give to the Dutch. The factors persua(le<jl 
the King not to send ambassadors with Mr, Coriielis, etc. etc, 
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If tlie Oeiieral coiiies, the English will not l)e in great favour wii.h the 
King, as they cannot do very much against the Portiigiiese ; also only n few 
of their., ships visit the. country, ■ ■ ■ 

Mxiertm lloutmcm to Hendrik Jamsen at Fata ni. 

Dated J ud ea, 5 tli K ov ember 1612. (K . S . ) 

(27) October 1612. (0. S,) 

The 28th September the English received the key of the Godown and 
instantly began to repair it with windows, but as it is veiy inueh fallen to 
ruin, they will have to incur large expenses liefore they will ha.ve naide 
something out of it, that at the same price nearly a new stoiie house could 
be built. 

The 29th September as the water of “ juremente'’ (allegiance) would 
be (Irimk, I was invited to come in, and in the afternoon when every one 
had driuik the w'ater, the English were called in, of whom 11 te captain and 
Mr, Adam came instantly, but Mr. Lucas imnaiiied beliind, being indisposed ; 
and thus the letter from His Majesty of England wavs read loudly, the 
contents being that the King of Great Britain, Irelaaid, Scotland and France 
sent his compliments to the Mighty King of Siam, and further asking only 
that the English should enjoy, under the protectioii of Ills Majesty, fi'ee 
trade and commerce, then that what this King would ask from the King 
of England the latter wmild do (if it was in liis pow'er) . . . 

The Dutch -would enlarge the place whereon their house was built and the 
English would build a bridge at the same time. They asked and obtained 
permission from the ownei* of the ground to buy it, if the King allownd, wliich 
the latter did. 

The King went on a boating party : tlie Dutch factor follow^ed liim with 
his frahu, whereon the King sent one of ids gentlemen to him wdtii a 
‘Mmisette” of food, saying tliat He sent it to them as they were the only 
nation tliat followed them so faithfully. Mr. Luycas had gone out in a 
praltu, sent by Okya 3?ra,klang, but luid not followed the King. 

Tlie letter of the King of Portugal quoted above gi\'es us an insight 
into the Por-buguesc policy to uphold their dominathm in the East 
against the growing powder of the Dutcli. Tlie Portuguese having 
lost their position in Syriain atfceinpited to obtain a foothold on tlie 
Peninsula and their objective was Martaban, called hy the King 
Marta van. The plan was to fortify thi>s place to prevent the adjacent 
territory being occupied by the Dutch. The policy laid down by the 
King in his letter to his Viceroy at Goa was tlie subject matter of 
long and protracted negotiations wdtli Siani. The material at my 
disposal does not tell us wbat, happened between 1607 and 1618 
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])oyond the fact tliat the King of Portugal, in a letter dated 17t.h 
January 1618 to his Viceroy in Goa, mentions that the Kings of 
Siam and Ava had sent embassies to Goa in 1617. Siam ottered 
Martaban and Ava offered Arracan to the Portuguese. The Kinv 
suggested tlmt a policy of dissiumlation and prudence should he 
followed in these matters as Martaban did not belong to Siam and. 
Arracan did not belong to Ava. The Viceroy replied to the King on 
the 8th February 1619. This letter tells us tiiat tlie King of Siam 
had despatched an ambassador to Goa in 1618 and reijuested the 
Viceroy to send tlie embassy to Portugal in connection witli the 
negotiations regarding Martahan and other matters. This eni])assy 
did not get beyond Goa owing to sickness amongst its members. Tlu^ 
letter is of Iiistorical importance so I quote it in full. H. R. H. Prince 
Damrong Rajanubhab, in his work entitled Wars hdxveen Sitna <rad 
Burma, page 193, says that the otgect of the mission to Goa was to 
request the Portuguese to patrol the Siamese seaboard on tlie Bay of 
Bengal in order to prevent tlie Burmese attacking this territoiy. In 
return for this the Siamese would allow the Portuguese to Ibrtify 
Martaban. Martaban was now of importance to the Portuguese 
on account of the Dutch military threat against Malacca, which 
place they wrested from the Portuguese in 1641. It is clear 
from the letter of the Viceroy that the negotiations were eventually 
carried on in Ayudliya. Prince Damrong states that Portugal re- 
(.[uired (1) a military alliance between Portugal and Siam for the 
purpose of waging war on Ava; (2) that tlie nationals of both coun- 
tries should liave tlie right of trade in each other's territories free of 
all taxes and duties; (3) that Siam sliould expel the Dut(*h from 
Siamese territory. Siam was prepared to agree to the first two 
clauses but refused the third, stating that the Dutcli hail always been 
good friends of Siam and tlierefore there was no reason for exptdling 
them. The negotiations failed. 

I insert here tlie letter of the Viceroy at Goa to the King of Portu- 
gal referred to above : 

The Viceroy of Goa to the King of Portugal, 

Dated Goa, 8th February, 1619 (K. S.) 

29th Jajiuary, 1619 (0. B.) 

The Ambassadors sent last year by this King of Siam for them to pass on 
to the Kingdom to your Majesty in company of Frei Fi-anciseoda Anauucia- 
^ao, of the Order of Preachers, I sent , back to their lands, as by other letters 
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I give an account to your Majesty, because they wex^e unable to effect their 
Eml)assa.ge through tlxe absence of Ghristovan Bel^ellu, who had started with 
them with the same object of proceeding to the Kingdom, but wiio did not 
arrive. And for this reason was the letter and present which they had 
broiiglst from their King sent on by the leading ship, as by the Via (sic) 
which slie took and advised Your Majesty : And beea,use subsequently those 
Ambassadors sickened in this city, and pleaded with great instance that I 
should allow them to leave, and it was the opinion of the Coiineil of State 
■where this matter was discussed, that I ought to accede to this also, on 
account of obviating the expense which would result should they have to 
remain here until a reply should aarive from your ^Lijesty, .a,s because this 
King might take umbrage at keeping tliein liere without sending them to 
Poi'tugal, I sent them in a galliot under the care of Joao da Silva. . . . and 
by him I wrote to the said King stating the reasons why tliese Ambassadors 
of his had been unable to proceed on to the Kingdom, and that I had for- 
^varded on to Your Majesty his letter and present, and what reply I should 
receive I would send on by the said Father Frei Fiancisco da Aniiunciagao, 
and w-liicb I fully expected would be very much to the spirit in which he 
had written that letter, and as from the Royal grandeur of Your Majesty 
might he expected ; and that meanwdiile, pending thejirrival of this reply, that 
the said King should continue in friendship with the State, being (a?) friend 
to fiiends, and an enemy to enemies, enjoining bis vessels to continue plying 
trade with Malacca and other ports of the State, as was <lone formerly ; and 
whereas it has been understood in Council of State that the Peace besought 
by tlxis King has conditions wdiich are not of vei*y great impoiiance for many 
reasons wliich are of consideration for the service of Your Majesty, and in 
pai'ticulax* for bis urgent justification on Ixis paxt in regjii'd to the loss of the 
fleet of Dorn Fiuneiseo de Menezes, which wus dispatched there by the last 
Viceroy, I bade a Father of the Society of Jesus, called Andre Pei'eira, tlie 
eldest of all those residing in those parts, and Constantion Falcaii, visitor of 
the Bishopric of Meliapor there, and Caspar Pacheco de Mequita, a nuuTied 
man, resident of Cochin, who was there at the moment, being a person of 
talent, experience, services, and rank, that they should all together discuss 
this peace treaty with the King, for me to conclude with such conditions as 
should be moi‘e advantageous and of greater ci'edit and repute for the Sta.te, 
and for this object the King to send me his Amlxassadors for me to witness 
then* oath, and to Caspar Pacheco I wrote that he .should likewise insist on 
the wai'd being opened in the large port, as it formerly was. In order (in) 
like manner to release from captivity many Christians who were there, and 
attain other good effects for the service of Your Majesty, and so that the 
said Caspar Pacheco should endeavour with greatei* efficacy to have the said 
: ward opened, I passed, as Captain in Chief of it, a provision on to him with 
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the same powers and jurisdictions as former Captains in Chief had 
because so it was agreed upon ])y the same Council. To this h 3 tler I ha,ve 
had as yet no reply, and what on the matter should l>e done 1 will a.dvise 
Your Majesty by the first occasion. 

One has always understood that Burma had been rendered impotent 
by the wars with King Naresiian. Apparently this was. not the case, 
for we learn from a letter of Mr, John Gourney, dated 28tli July 1014, 
to the (English) East India Company, tliat the two countries were at 
war in that year. All communication with Cliiengmai and Lanchang 
was blocked by the hostilities, and trade ceased. On the 28r(l February 
1618 Mr. William Wilson at Jakatra wrote to Mr. Edward Loinm at 

O'.. 

Bantam saying that he liad learnt for certain tliat about three months 
ago a treaty of peace had been signed between Siam and Ava under 
which Cliiengmai and many other p]ace.s were ceded to Siam. This 
treaty of peace must have been concluded at the end of 1617, 
Prince Damrong tells us that Martaban was one of the places given 
to Siam. If this is true tlie King of Portugal could not have been 
aware of it when he wrote to his Viceroy at Goa on tlie ITtli Jaimai*y 
1618 advising dissimulation and prudence in tlie negotiations as Mar- 
taban did not belong to Siam. When the negotiations w^ere continued 
at Ayudhya in 1618, Martaban was probably Siamese tcrritiny. 

During the reign of his son, Sri Saowaphak, which was a short one 
(A. IX 1620) we have no evidence of either political or commercial 
activities, but it is reasonable to assume that trade eontimied on 
normal lines. We learn from a letter written by Jan van Hasell at 
Singora to Jan P. Coen in Jacatra, Java, dated 4th October 1620, 
that tlie English were taking steps to negotiate a now commercial 
treaty witli this King, and that the Dutch did all in their power to 
frustrate this design. Nothing however was accomplished as the 
King was executed at tlie end of 1620, 

(2) In the Song Tham period, A. D. 1620 — 1628. 

In the reign of King Song Tham, there was great political and 
commercial activity between Siam and Japan, dliis King did not 
believe in the use of force for the settlement of international disputes, 
and therefore continued the policy of his father, Ekathosrot, which 
aimed at cementing friendly relations with all his neighbours. 

Tlie King was compelled against his will to engage in war against 
Cambodia, which had rebelled against his authority (A. ix 1622-1628). 
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King Song Tliain, when writing to the Shogun in A. D. 1623, in- 
form eel His Highness of this event, and again in A. i). 1626 wrote 
to Japan saying that the rebellion had not been quelled. The 
Japanese Government, understanding tlie religious nature of the King 
and his abhorrence of shedding blood, administered a re1;)uke. In a 
reply to a letter from the Chief Minister of Siam to Doi Toshikazii 
and Sakai Tadayo, which has been lost, the first dignitary replied, 
saying . .... The waging of war entails the taking of life, and all its accom- 
panying horrors. Every meaim should be employed to avoid war, but peace 
is not to be attained by neglecting to take up aims, {^vide, G(jrrespou- 
deoce, A. n. 1626). The King’s outlook on war reminds one of the 
Provisions of the Kellogg-Briand Pact. 

The foundations laid down by King Ekathosrot on wliich tlie 
friendship with Japan was built were strengthened by King Song 
Tham during his reign. He 23icked up the thread of friendly relation- 
ship immediately after his accession to tlie throne, for we find 
that he sent an embassy to Japan in 1621. Otliers were sent in 
1623 and 1626, and there was much diplomatic correspondence 
between the two countries. As this diplomatic correspondence 
speaks of matters of great importance, and is evidence of the extra- 
ordinary height to which friendly relations had ascended, I propose 
to give tlie substance of these letters in some detail, and in some 
eases a full translation of the letters. Tliere is a record existing to 
show that seven letters passed between the King of Siam and the 
Shogun of Japan including letters between tbeii* Miiiiste]‘s in the 
162L These letters are couched in the most friendly language, 
sliowing that the political relations were based on a perfect under- 
standing. The following are the letters. 

(1) Letter from the King of Siam fo the Shogun of Japan 
conveyed hy the hvo Siamese amhassadors, Khun Phichit Som- 
bat ( JUWmU'm) and Khun Frasert 

This letter is so interesting that I give its contents in full. The 
King said : 

It is a duty of Kings from ancient times to govern tlieir countries on the 
principle of justice and benevolence, and foster friendly relations with neigh- 
bouring states. By upholding this principle the edtizens of neighbomdng 
states live in happiness, and the people of other countides come to enjoy 
equal happiness in our country. 
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Siam and Ja.pa,ii enjoying a state of equal prestige, it is our tirtn desire 
that our two countries should continue to live on friendly terms in the future 
as in the past. Our two countries are distant one from the othe!' a.ud 
separated by the sea., wdiicli is an oljstacle to easy communication. I’ho pouph^ 
of our countiies follow the religion of the Biiddiia., and our haJhts and 
customs a.re simihii*, with the exception that we a, re not conversa,ut witli tlie 
tenets of Maha,yaaiism, which you must understand. We, therefore, will l)e 
honouT-ed ])y your kindly sending us an explaiaition of its principles. 

Trading vessels from Japan have been coming to Ayudhya fre(|ucntly for 
many yea.rs, a.nd We have aiwa.ys granted the Japanese tra.ders such facilities, 
tliat it may be said that We have favoured them more than our own sub- 
jects. We have instructed our oHicials to look after the interests of the 
Ja.pa,nese tliat they may trade freely, and ba,ve a.ppointed an fifficer holding 
the title of Ivhun Ghai Bunthon to watch over their affairs, 

not only the a,tiaivs of new arrivals, but ahso of those who have been domi- 
ciled in our kingdom for many years in order that they may all enjoy equal 
opportunities in trade. We have adopted this policy in the hope that it will 
dra,w an ever-increa.sing numlier of Japanese to trade in our country. In 
order that Your Highness nm.y understand fully our desires in these matters, 
we have deputed Khun Pbichit Sombat and Khun Prasert to be our amlias- 
sa.dors to present this letter and gifts to Your Highness as a memento of our 
friendly sentiments and of our best wishes. 

Should Your Highness be animated by a wish for the continuance of 
fiiendly relations between our two countries, then let no hindrance oi* 
obstacle arise that may break off our communications in the future. If We 
both hold feelings of true friendship, then the people of our Hvo countries 
will enjoy the blessings of peace and happiness. 

Siam is not a rich country, but notwithstanding this, should Your High- 
ness give voice to any desire, We, your true friend, will endeavour to fulfil it. 
Moreover, the fact tha,t We both follow and practise the religion of tiie 
Buddha should be an important bond in cementing and furthering our friend- 
ship in a higher degree for all times. The administration of ])oth our 
countries, being so excellent, gives great satisfaction to those foreigners who 
enjoy our protection, and should foe a model for other states to emulate. 

We fervently hope that, when our ambassadors have presented the feelings 
of friendship which actuate us, and have fulfilled their mission, Your High- 
ness will arrange for their return that they may convey your messages to us 
speedily. 

(2) The Shogun re^pUed to the King of Siam in October 163L 
The letter is quite personal in character. The Shogun said: 
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Havmg read Yoiir Majest^^^ letter aB.d bavmg cmiver.sed with tbe two 
aiabassadors, I feel that without having to move a single inch I lia ve become 
fully acquainted with all matters pertaining to yourself a,nd Siam. 

He then spoke of the systems of .'religion practised in Japan, and 
informed the King that quite apart irom religious creeds, Japan had 
advanced along the road of culture,' was efficient in tlie science of war 
as had been noted by the ambassadors. The Shogun noted the King’s 
wish to be in yearly correspondence with him, and on his part held 
a'strong'desire. that 'the Hvo ..countries ■should live in friendly relation- 
ship. The vShoguii acknowledged receipt of the gifts sent by the King, 
and sent presents ill ..return. ■ ■ 

(3) Letter from Olqihm Ghiilct, UndemSecm of State for 
Foreifjn Affadrs, loritten %mder instructions of Okya, Sri Tha/maraA, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, to the Oovernor of A'agasaki, 

Okphra Chula said that the Minister for Foreign Affairs had re- 
ceived the royal command to express the Kings fervent wish for 
the promotion of friendly political relations w'ith Japan in oi-der that 
the trade between the two countries might increase and flourish. In 
furtheaiiiice of this object the King had appointed Khun Pliichit 
Sombat and Khun Prasert to be his envoys. Okphra Chula ivent on 
to request the Governor to receive tlie envoys, to give them such 
help as they might require, and to arrange for their journey to the 
Capital that they might be received in audience by the Sliogun in 
order to present a personal letter from the King. In this letter was 
mentioned the fact that the renown of Japanese horses had reached 
Siam, and that the King wished to possess some of these animals. 
Okphra Chula, therefore, asked the Governor to prucurc and send 
some to Siam witli the embassy when it returned. This act of kind- 
ness would ever remain fresh in liis mind. 

The King sent as gifts for the Governor of Nagasaki ten piculs of 
tin, and one picul of ivory. At the same time he sent for presenta- 
tion to the Shogun one long sword, one short sword, two fowling 
muskets, ten rolls of foreign cloth, one gold salver, one ink grinding 
stone, and ten piculs of ivory. 

(4*) Letter from Okga Sri Thamarai, Minister for Foreign 
Affdh'^s, to Honda Akisasumi, Minister of State. 

This letter is couched in the same language as that wuutten by 
Okphra Chula. It expressed the strong desire of the King to cement 
friendly relations with Japan that trade might flourish. A request 
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was made for horses to be sent to Siam. The Siamese Foreign 
Minister gave a present of two rolls of foreign cloth on his own 
account to this Japanese Minister, and ten rolls of foreign clotli as 
the personal gift from the King. This letter mentioned the presents 
sent by the King to the Shogun. 

(5) r/ie Council of Minister in Jajyan replied to Okya Sri Thama- 
TOt saying that they were glad to have had the opportunity of 
meeting the ambassadors entrusted with the duty of furthering 
friendly relations between the two eountries, and had not only placed 
all matters before their master, the Shogun, but had also introduced 
Khun Fhichit Sombat and Khun Prasert to His Highness. Tlie en- 
voys had at this audience presented the royal gifts. The Shogun had 
expressed the liveliest satisfaction and pleasure on hearing the royal 
messages, and had given them a letter for presentation to the King. 
His Highness was pleased to accede to the royal request that Japan- 
ese horses be sent to Siam, and had given several to the ambassadors. 
This request of the King was the more pleasing to the Shogun as 
the Japanese, being soldiers, required and bred good war horses. The 
Council of Ministers begged Okya Phra Khlang to submit their 
humble thanks to the King for the royal presents sent tliem, and 
also thanked the Minister for his personal gifts. 

The Council of Ministers sent for the King one horse, and for Okya 
Phra Khlang one Japanese sword. The presents for the King from 
the Shogun were three Japanese screens made of gold paper, and 
three horses fully equipped with saddles and bridles. 

(6) Letter from " Ymnada Nagmnaza to Doi Toshikazu dated 
18th May 1621. 

This letter was written for the purpose of obtaining the assistance 
of Doi Toshikazu to arrange for the Siamese ambassadors to have an 
audience with the Shogun. 

Yamada sent two shark skins and two hundred catties weight of 
gun powder as a personal present. 

(7) Letter from Honda KosuJcenosulce and Doi Toshikazti to 
Yamada dated October 1621. 

This letter informed Yamada that the Siamese embassy had arrived 
safely in Japan, and that his lettei' with the present of two shaik 
skins and two hundred catties weight of gun powder together with 
the letter from H. M. the King of Siam had been received. The letter 
then went on to say that the envoys had been received in audience 
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by the Sliogim and had presented the royal gifts, and that the Shogun 
bad delivered to them a personal letter for pi-esentation to tlie Kln(*\ 
and felt sure that the envoys and the Japanese interpi-etia* would 
loake a full report on their return. These dignitaries sent twenty 
rolls of white cloth to Yamada in lieu of any s})eciiic message for 
himself. 

The Siamese ambassadors arrived at Yedo on tlm 11th October 
1621/ and were lodged in a temple at Sia Kw'an Chi. This embassy 
wavS composed of some sixty to seventy persons excluding two Japan- 
ese, one the interpreter, the other a merchant from Sakai. Of tlie 
Siamese employed on this mission, eigliteeii enjoyed the special right 
of private audience with their King. The envoys were received in 
audience by the Shogun on the 18th October at which ceremony the 
royal rescript and a list of the gifts were presented. The Shogun, 
having read the letter and examined the list of jwesents, commanded 
the envoys to attend a second audience on the 15tli when the royal 
gifts should be presented. The King’s letter in Siamese characters 
was inscribed on a sheet of gold 6 x 18 inches, and was accom- 
panied by a translation in Chinese written on white paper. These 
documents were put in an ivory tube or cylinder which was encased 
in a box having the shape of a boat. This box was wrapped in many 
folds of cloth and sealed. The Shogun at this audience was robed in 
a long garment with pale green epaulettes. He sat on an embroidered 
carpet on a daivS, his body being hidden by a silk screen so arranged 
that his face only was visible. The King’s letter was placed on a 
mat to the right of the Sliogun. Two of the Siamese envoys, togetlmr 
with their interpreter, were admitted bo tlie audience hall, sitting on 
the floor towards its end some distance from the Shogun. The third 
envoy sab outside the hall. The King’s letter was ])resente<I by 
Sakai Utanokami Fujiwara Tatado to tlie Shogun, who, afterwards 
speaking a few words to the envoys, retired. Tim Siamese ambassa- 
dors were received at a farewell audience on the I7th October and 
returned to Siam. 

King Song Tham evidently recognised the value of friendship with 
Japan, for in A. D. 1623 another embassy was despatched to that 
country. In this year seven official letter>s passed between the two 
countries. The King himself wrote a personal letter to the Shogun 
from which it would appear that the Shogun had written to the King 
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ill the previous year, but apart from the reference to this in the 
King's letter, no record would seem to exist. 

This letter and the reply of the Shogun are of so intimate a eluirac- 
ter and SO interevsting that I give a full translation. 

(1) The King of Siam to the Shogun of JajKm^ 

Last year We received your charming letter, and from its contents We feel 
convinced of the sincerity of your wish that our friendly relations may 
continue. We are sime that Your Highness is the embodiment of the liighest 
principles of justice and honour, that your Ministers are wise, thfit yoni 
country enjoys peace, that your people are happy, that the religion of tlie 
JBuddha flourishes, and that all traditions and customs are upheld. This 
a, fFords Us great pleasure. 

The fact that the sea separates )Sia,in from Japan lias hitherto rendered 
communication difficult, but now Our trading vessels come and go from one 
country to the other, which enables the bonds of friendship to he linked 
together. Kow it is abundantly clear that Yonr Highness has a sincere 
affection for Us, which is even stronger than that of close relations. 

Last year We had the intention of sending a letter to enquire about the 
health of Your Highness, but a serious obstacle arose. King 8ri Suphaaiarat 
of Cambodia, whom We have placed on the throne, and has always lieen a 
loyal vassal of Ours, has just died. His son, Prince Chetha, the Heir- Ap- 
parent, has not acted in accordance with the commands of his fathei*, which 
enjoined him to be faithful to Us, for he has ascended the throne of his own 
will without Our authority. In thus doing he has treated Us with disdain, 
has not presented the customary tribute and does not obey the orders of 
Ayudhya. Our Council of Ministers, after consultation, sent a special mission 
to admonish the young Prince and require him to return to his allegiance, 
but he refused to listen to Our advice and rose in rebellion against Us, This 
is the cause why We were obliged to bold in abeyance the despatch of a letter 
to Your Highness, 

Kow Ayudhya is organising an army which wull proceed by land and water 
to crush this rebellion in Cambodia. Japanese nationals arc in the ha, bit of 
visiting Cambodia, and should it happen during the fighting between Siam 
and Cambodia that any Japanese siding with Cambodia be killed, this may 
lead to an estrangement between us. For this reason, We ask Your High- 
ness to prohibit Japanese going to Cambodii, because we are united by such 
strong bonds of friendship like unto the hones and flesh of the human body, 
'which are so knitted together as to be inseparable. The interests of our 
two countries are identical, and wre are joined together in our Joys and sor- 
imvs. Please do not allow anything to arise, which might interrupt or dis- 
tuib our present relationship, and it is Our sincere hope that we may com- 
municate one "with the other every year without interruption. Should Your 
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Highness desire anything which We can procure for You, only give expression 
to your wish audit shall be fulfilled so that our friendship may ever be in- 
creased. We have appointed Luang Thong Samut ) and Khun 

Swat to be Our ambassadors, and have entrusted them with Our 

letter inscribed on a tablet of gold together with a translation in Chinese, 
and also gifts for Your Highness. 

The presents sent were more numerous than usual. The foliowdng 
is a list: A hat made of fine woven bark; four catties weight of 
scented wood ; two catties wmight of camphor ; one roll of five coloured 
striped gold cloth; one roil of five coloured striped silver cloth; one 
roll of five coloured striped yellow cloth ; one roll of three coloured 
striped silver cloth ; ten rolls of white netting; ten rolls of foreign 
cloth; two fowling pieces with gold damascened barrels; ten catties 
■weight of white feathers. 

(2) The Shogun Minamoto Hidetaclci reiMed to this letter in Sep- 
tember 162S. The letter is brief, and as it is a reply to the points 
raised by the King, I propose to summarize its contents. 

The Shogun said that he was gratified to learn of the King’s wishes 
for the continuance and development of friendly relations between 
their countries. As regards the attitude of the Japanese in the Cam- 
bodian rebellion, he assured the King that there was no cause for 
anxiety. If Japanese nationals took sides in the disputes they should 
he punished according to their offence, for the Japanese, being traders, 
should not concern themselves with politics. The Shogun promised 
to do all in his power to increase the commerce between Japan and 
Siam. The Shogun then went on to say that lie had sent personal 
messages by the ambassadors; In conclusion, the Shogun prayed for 
the health and happiness of the King, and also sent a few gifts. The 
following is a list : two throwing lances ; thirty coats ; two horses with 
saddles and bridles. 

(3) Letter from Okya Phra Khlang to Sakai Utanokami Fujiwara 
Tadayo, a. D. 

This letter is complimentary in tenor. The Foreign Minister said 
lie regretted that he was prevented from sending a letter during the 
previous year, but as His Majesty had comuianded that an embassy 
be despatched to Japan to convey a letter to the Sliogun, lie would 
ask that the Japanese Minister would arrange for a proper reception 
to be accorded, and that the ambassadors be presented to the Shogun. 
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The Foreign Minister sent ivory, four rolls oF white 

cloth, imd eight rolls of white netting. 

(4) Letter from Sakai Utanokami Fujiwara Tadayo to Okya 
Fhmi lOdcmig^ dated ^27 th September 

As this letter is of some importance I give a full translation as 
follows : 

I have received and read your letter severah times, and liave placed it 
before the Council of Ministers for consideration, and have also reported to 
the Shogun that Luang Thong Samut and Khun Swat have been sent as 
tirabassadors by your King, and have brought with them a royal letter and 
presents for the Shogun. When the ambassadors arrived, the Shogun was 
not in residence at Yedo ; he had gone to Kyoto. I, therefore, had the honour 
of introducing the fimbassadors to the Shogun at that city, on which occasion 
they presented the King’s letter with the royal gifts. The Shogun handed a 
reply to the ambassadors, and the presents for the new Shogun have been 
delivered. The Shogun has sent as a present a horse of the best breed, 
together with a saddle and bridle for the King. Kindly inform His Majesty. 

I cannot find words good enough in which to express my thanks to you for 
the kind gifts you have sent to me. The bonds of friendship between our 
two countries are unbreakable, and because we both hold the same sentiments 
of loyalty, the fact tha-t our countries are separated by the sea is of no im- 
poi-bince. I , on iny part, beg to send your Royal Master a horse, which I hope 
you will present to His Majesty for me. As both the Shoguns are about to 
return to Yedo, my time has been occupied so fully in arranging for the 
audience, that I am unable to wnite a full letter to you, but feel sure that 
the ambassadors will make a full report of what has taken place here. May 
you enjoy happiness and prosperity. 

It will be noticed tliat this letter makes reference to two Shoguns 
and speaks of the new one. The Shogun, who replied to the King, 
was Minouioto Hidetada. Now we know that Hidetada abdicated in 
favour of his son, lemitsu, in this very year A. D. 1623. The new 
Shogun was, of course, the son, but according to Japanese custom, the 
Shogun who abdicated ahvays held a controlling hand over important 
atiairs of State. lemitsu did not take full charge of the Government 
till A. D. 1632, when his father died. 

(5) Letter from Okya Phra Khlang to Doi Toshikazu, 

This letter is couched in the same terms as the Foreign Minister s 
letter to Sakai Utanogami. 

(6) Letter from Doi Toshikazu to Okya Phra Khlang, dated 27th 
September 1623. 
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In this letter the writer says that he has informed the Sliogmi of 
the arrival of the two ambassadors from Siam, and took the oppor- 
tmiity of telling His Highness that -when the Siamese envoys who 
had visited Japan two years ago (1621) returned to their country 
they had duly presented the Shogun s letter to the King, and informed 
His Majesty of the happy state of affairs prevailing in Japan at the 
time. The rest of the letter is similar in tenor to that of Sakai 
TJtanokami. A pedigree horse was sent by this dignitary for the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

(7) Letter from Itakura Suonokami Minmioto no Ason SIdge- 
mune to Okya Phra Khlmig, dated 15th October 1623\ 

This letter acknowledges receipt of a letter from Okya Phra Khlang 
together with a present of a pair of elephant’s tusks, and four rolls 
of foreign cloth. The letter itself conveys to Okya Phra Khlang the 
wsame information as is given in the letters from other Japanese 
Ministers. 

The letter from Okya Phra Khlang is not found in this series. 

King Song Tham continued to keep in close contact with the Sho- 
gun of Japan. In 1626 several diplomatic letters passed between the 
two countries, but I cannot find that any personal letter wms sent by 
the King of Siam or the Shogun as in previous years. This may be 
due to the letters having been lost or mislaid in the Department of 
Archives in Japan. There were four official letters, two from Siam 
and two from Japan, There was also a fifth letter but this seems to 
be of a private nature, and was addressed by one Makino Nobimari 
to Okya Phra Khlang, the Foreign Minister, in September 1625 
(Ohalu, the year of the Ox which synchronises wdth the year 987 
of the Little Era). This letter says that the writer is taking advant- 
age of the departure of a ship to convey to Okya Phra Khlang his 
pleasure at knowing that he is in good health, and asks the Minister 
to use iiis influence with the King to advance the interest of the 
writer. The captain of the ship is a friend of the writer, who trusts 
that the Minister will do all he can to help his friend to dispose of the 
cargo quickly, and to the best advantage of both countries. The 
writer then goes on to say that if the Minister expresses a wish for 
anything, he will be glad to send it, and takes advantage of the 
present opportunity to send the Minister a suit of armour. 

The first of the official letters is one from Okya Phra Khlang, the 
Foreign Minister, to Sakai Tadayo, and this letter is dated the 
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fifteenth day of the waning of the fourth ^ in the year of tJie 

Tiger, 987 of the Little Era (eirca March 1626). Okya Plira Khlaiig 
says: 

It has been brought to my notice that the administration of 3 "onr conutry 
is firm like unto the stone walls of the city, and therefore the people en joy 
happiness and prosper! It is a matter of pleasure to my Eoyal Master 
that the renown of your government should have spread tlirouglioiit all lands. 
I am commanded by His Majesty the King to say that though there are 
many countries in this world under the same sky inhabited by dilFerent 
races and sepirated by water, still if we give profound consideration to the 
matter, it will be seen that Siam and Japan are among the important states. 

In ancient times although there was little communication by water 
l.^etween our countries, still the high renown and honour of Your Excellency 
was known to me, and the people of other countries must have been aware of 
the greatness and superiority of your land over theirs much as the sky is above 
the earth. At the present time although we ai*e distant one from the other, 
still the existing means of communications has led to a state of great friend- 
ship, whicli is a matter for congratulations, but it is a matter for regret that 
as we are separated by a vast expanse of water, Siam is unable to enjoy that 
prosperity wdiich is yours. Although traders voyage between our countries 
without hindrance, I have no better means of hearing about Your Excellency 
than the reports bimight to me by your envoys, who inform me tliat your 
country enjoys peace. If, for this reason, other countries are envious of our 
fortunate circumstances, it need cause us no anxiety. 

In the year of the Pig, 985 of the Little Era (a.d. 1623), my Eoyal Master 
sent an embassy with a letter and a few presents of little value to His High- 
ness the Sliogun as a token of respect, and to enquire after his healtli and 
Irappiness. He, in his turn, sent a gracious letter with many handsome gifts. 
It gave me great pleasure to learn that your country was well governed, and 
that you have shown such a gracious manner to the envoys ; but not only 
this, it gave me greater pleasure to know of your expressed wish for the 
continuance of friendly relations between our countries. I have heard of 
these matters from the envoys, but to me it is not the same as if we had 
conversed together. 

It is owing to tlie kind thoughts of the Shogun that our people are happy 
and enjoy the fruits of a bountiful harvest, but the state of rebellion in Cam- 
bodia still continues. My Eoyal Master is sending reinforcements to quell 
the revolt. The King has appointed Khun Raksa Sithiphol )? 

and acting Wat Noiig At an interpreter, to be his ambassador to 

convey his Eoyal Letter to the Shogun, being assured that His Highness the 
Shogun regards Biam as his own, and thereby our state of friendship will 
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continue for ever. His Majesty also hopes that envoys may continue to ex- 
change visits from time to time. Should Your Exellcency desire anything 
which I can send you, please let me know and I shall send it forthwith. I 
feel sure that should Siamese traders visit your country, you will see tint 
they are allowed to carry on their business without let or liindrance, so tliat 
they may he able to return to their native land quickly. I trust that my 
wish in this matter may bear fruit. Three years ago a Siamese trader, 
Luang Ohaiyasan who is now Phya Khun Raksa Montri 

(l^5:yiBU45fiM134Ul?il), sent a ship to trade in Japan. This vessel has not re- 
turned and as I am unaw-are of the reason, I therefore beg your good offices 
to ascertain the cause, and to arrange that the ship retiums at once. Your 
compliance with this request wall give me great pleasure. Bly Master, the 
King, is much attracted by the breed of horses in your country, and in the 
hist two or three years has sent to buy some of tiiese animals but without 
success. I, therefore, must trouble you to arrange that the envoys may be able 
to purchase some. His Majesty the King has held a desire to possess some 
of these horses for several years. I, therefore, hope that Your Excellency will 
])e able to satisfy this desire. AIIoav me to say that I appreciate highly your 
devoted loyalty to your country, and the effort made by you to further and 
cement the bonds of friendship between our countries, and I should appreciate 
that a reply he sent by the hands of envoys, and that they may I'eturn as 
soon as possible. I beg you to accept from me as a token of respect four 
rolls of flowered cloth, and four rolls of wLite netting. 

(2) Letter from Salmi Tadayo to Okya Plira Kldang, uritteM on 
the 10th ^va/xing of t] he year of the Tiger (A. D. 1626). 

I have read your deliglitful letter and have received tlie four rolls of 
flowered cloth, and the four roils of white netting. 

It is a matter of gratification to me to learn that you have received my 
previous letter. As regards the Siamese traders in Japan I am aiTangiug 
that they shall return without hindrance. The truth is I had already once 
tried to send them back, but they could not leave, because they had not sold 
the whole of the cargo. I will see that they go now. 

I learn that your country is engaged in suppressing a revolt on the fron- 
tier. As the rebels are not strong, it is probable that they will be una]>le to 
resist a superior force. 1, therefore, feel sure that you will be able to crush 
the rebels before long. 

As regards the horses you ask for, I will procure and send them. Ho’w- 
ever, your envoys have already bought some. Besides the horses the envoys 
are taking, I desire to present to the King a horse of good breed. Kindly 
inform His Majesty. 

In the matter of our countries being faithful one to the other, and of 
commercial intercourse, if these two conditions can be developed and in- 
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creased to tlieir fullest extent, it will be a most excellent thing, about which 
I need not say much as you yourself must be aware of its desirability. 

(3) A letter %Yas sent by the Chief Minister of State in Siam to 
Boi Toshikazn and Sakai Tadayo, but its contents are unknown as 
the letter cannot be found. 

(4) One of the two Japanese Ministers addressed in letter N'o. 3, 
namely, Boi Toshikami, replied in the 10th month (probably Oetoher) 
in the year of the Tiger (^. d. 1626)^ saying: 

The Siamese amhassa<lors have arrived in Japan by a. sailing vessel, and 
they have given me your letter with tlie two presents which I accept. 1 
thank Your Excellency. It gives me pleasure to learn that you received my 
letter sent t%vo or three years ago. I understand that Siam desires to <|uell 
tile reheliion on the frontier. The waging of war entails the taking of life, 
and all its accompanying liorrors. Every means should ])e employed to avoid 
war, but peace is not to be attained by neglecting to take up arms. 

Japan is enjoying a state of profound peace, and good law and order are 
upheld, wdiich condition has been observed by the Siamese ambassadors, who 
will undoubtedly inform you of this. I feel sure that no cause or incident 
can arise which would lead to the existing state of friendship between our 
countries being lessened or wea.kened. In the case of the Siamese tradei'S 
who have stayed in Japan for several years without returning to Siam, it is 
not due to any act on the part of the Japanese authorities, ].)ut simply owing 
to the traders not having sold the whole of their cargoes. I have told them 
to return immediately. 

Regarding the desire of tbe King to obtain some more horses, as those 
already sent were not fleet of foot, I have no objection, and the amba-ssadors 
are free to buy at any time. I send a fleet horse for His Majesty tlie King, 
and beg you to present it on my behalf to His Majesty. As regards other 
matters you will learn of them from a letter which I will send latter. 

In Part XX of A Collection of Historical Data 

niRYi ») the year given in these three letters is A. D. 1625. This is 
obviously wrong, and whether due to a miscalculation or other reasons 
I am not in a position to say. The year 987 of tlie Little Era com- 
menced on tlie 14th waxing of the fifth month), about 11th April 
1625); therefore, the fourth month would be eleven months later, and 
would fall in the year A. D, 1626 about the end of March. The year 
of the Tiger is mentioned. This is further evidence tliat the year 
was A. D. 1626, for the zodiacal year changes a few days before the 
year of the Little Era. The letter from Makino Nobunari was 
written in the year of the Ox (Ohalu) L. E» 987» , Now the year of 
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the Ox precedes the year of the Tiger. Therefore, this official corres- 
pondeBce in list have taken place in a. d. 1626. I have come across a 
Report of a Dutch ambassador to Japan pnblished as a supplement to a 
work entitled 4 True Besaryption of the Mighty Kingdoms of Japan 
and Siam by Francis Caron and Joost Schoiiten, and translated by 
Roger Manley, who received permission from the British Govern- 
ment to print his translation in 1662. The copy from wliicli I 
f| note was published in London in 1671. The Dutch ambassador, 
Coenraed Kraiiimer, tells us that he was in Yedo on the 28th October 
1626, wlien he witnessed a grand ceremonial procession, (of wliidi lie 
gives the most interesting details) which accompanied the Emperor, 
the Empress and his other consorts on a State visit to the Shoguns. 
The procession was composed of the high dignitaries of the Court, 
noblemen, military officers and courtiers. The scene must have been 
truly wonderful. Mr. Coenraed Krammer tells us that there were 
two Shoguns, the old and the young. He mentions the fact that 
when he was in Yedo, embassies of “ Siammers and Portugals’' were 
waiting to be received in audience by the Shoguns, as their reception 
had been postponed till the State visit of the Emperor was over. He 
records that the Shogun granted him audience before the arrival of 
the Emperor, as the Shogun desired to dispose of the business of the 
Dutch envoy quickly. 

This report is additional proof that a Siamese mission was sent 
to Japan in 1626, not 1625. Tlie Siamese amhassador was Klmn 
Raksa Sithipol. The two Shoguns were Hidetada and lemitsu. 
Hidetada was the third son of leyasu, the first Sliogun of the Toku- 
gawa Dynasty. leyasu was Shogun from 160S to 1605 when 
lie abdicated in favour of his son, Hidetada ; but retained a controlling 
hand over the affairs of State till his death on the 8th March 1016. 
Hidetada ruled till 1623, when he abdicated in favour of his son, 
lemitsu, but still continued to take an interest in the affairs of 
the Government. Hidetada died in 1632, 

In the (lays of which we are speaking, I think that it was customary 
for the foreign countries enjoying trading relations wdth Siam to 
renew the treaties on the accession of each king. King Ekathosrot 
had trading agreements with the foreign countries which had influence 
in the East. On his death, the English and the Dutch were attempt- 
ing to prevent each other from obtaining trading privileges from the 
new King, Sri Saowaphak, but nothing happened as he was executed. 
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In the reign of King Song Tham from the correspondence 

given above that lie entered into a new trading arrangenient with 
Japan. In the Records of the Relations between Siam and Foreign 
Gonnlries^ iliem are dociiments to show tliat after liis accession, 
but before his coronation, he had negotiated a treaty of friendsliip 
and commerce with King James of England, wliom he called his 
brother in accord with interroyal custom. We learn of tliis from a 
speech made by Okya Plira Khlang, the Chief Minister, on behalf of 
the King at the time of His Majesty’s coronation, wliicli act in the 
speech is translated as his appointment.” The English translation 
may have been made direct from the Siamese or from a Portuguese 
translation of the Siamese. It seems that Portuguese was the diplo- 
matic language used at that time, for I find in anotlier document Mr. 
Edward Long, the English trading representative of tlie East India 
Company, spoken of as Senor Duarte Longo. The speech of King Song 
Tham is interesting and of value to the historian, so I print it in full. 
Confirmation of van Vliet’s statement about the destruction of the 
Siamese army in Cambodia, mentioned in Part four, will be found in 
the King’s speech. This speech was probably made in 1622, for 
evidence goes to show" that the Siamese forces were annihilated in 
that year. The King and Okya Phra Khlang both sent valuable 
presents to Mr. Richard Fursland, '‘the President of the English 
Nation” at Jacatra, with a copy of this speech : 

The Speech of the King of Siam, and at his appointment, written hy 
CHAWPEEA OYBAEKALONG or Vice King Seree Darmamtt Dee 
Chtiw’chat amat yav nocheet Peepitt rat narat Ooosate])e dee rphrapenu baka 
Crum bawhoo. (Undated,? 1622). 

I, Prebat Sumdet Borum bopitt prabucldha chau yu hna, have given 
orders to Oybarkalong, one of my principal and chiefest Servants, to write 
from my owui mouth the assured confidence I have of the league and unity 
agreed of and concluded between that great and famous King of England, my 
Brother, and myself. And for that His Majesty, by his Embassador, and 
in bis letter sent unto me, did require that I would give leave unto his 
people to settle in my country and sufFei' them to perform their affairs under 
my protection, as my own subjects, and whatsoever I should do for them in 
this kind he promised for the joining of peace and friendship between princes, 
that if I or my people should desire it,, he would do the like. On the which 
pi*omise I do build an immoveable constancy and settled assurance, for which, 
and other most worthy reports that have been told me of his highness by 
many strangers I do so truly and entirely affect His Majesty and his people 
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as if he were myself, his mine. Now since I have heard tliat my 
Brother the King of England has caused a principal and Ooveinor to settle 
at Jaccatra, for the more commodious and speedier iiiKierstanding how 
business may proceed from England, as also here in this and other parts, and 
likewise to govern and oversee that His Majest3^’s people do demean tliem- 
selves well, and to right their injuries if any be offered. These things being 
known unto me, rejoices me very much, and entices me (by my chief servant, 
Oybiirkalonge) to write unto you Richard Fursland, ■whom I take as general 
commander of His Blajesty’s people in these parts, and account jmu as one of 
his great men having such authority committed unto you, entreating you 
wdthal, that being I take (as it were) the subjects of my brother the King of 
England to be mine, and mine likewise his ; and for that there is a. loving 
friendship between his master and me, so jmu will be now a mediator, ])eing 
so near and England so far off*, to maintain love and friendship between our 
great men (or mandarins) that all things may give good correspondence to 
either part. I have forborne a long time to write expecting answer to my 
letter from His Majesty, or some news of his good health from you, but 
hearing not of any, have now sent my own people with this letter and 
small token of remembrance unto earnestly requesting that if my 

letter or news come unto 3'ou of His Majesty’s welfare, that I may be a 
partaker thereof, for I long to hear how he does and whether lie lives in 
peace and free from rebellious subjects. 

If you shall at any time want such things as may be procured wdthin my 
kingdom, let me know of it, or wherein I may pleasure His Majesty or his 
people, and jon shall well find me read}’^ to perform according to your desires 
(expecting and nothing doubting the like love from him and his people). 1 
further thought fit (you being chief and Governor of His Majesty’s people 
in these parts) to acquaint you with some wrongs that have been offered unto 
me, and the rather lest by jmiir not knowing thereof, some prejudice may 
unwittingly happen unto me. 

Whereas my late deceased Grandfather, upon some difference waged war 
with the King of Cambodia, then being and having got the Yictoiy, by 
taking the king prisoner and subdueing Iiis people, yet in a while after seeing 
the Immility of the said King to be much, restored his kingdom to him again, 
provided that he and his successors should acknowledge the King of Siam and 
his heirs for their loi’d and master, and for that purpose appointed them to 
pay yearly a small tribute of remembrance. Ail which the King of Cambodia 
and his Successors duly observed with all love and humility. And the Father 
of this King being at the point of death, called his son unto him, warning 
him, as he had lived peaceably and quietly under his lord and master the 
King of Siam, so that he now, after his decease, should likewise go and 
acknowledge himself obedient unto the Crown of Siam and perform those 
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duties which his father had formerly done, and then all would go well witii 
him. This his Son promised to follow his father’s admonition, but as 
soon as his father was deceased, he did not only take upon him the drown 
and government of the kingdom without my consent, but left off to pay his 
acknowledgement, which by his father he was strictly charged to perform 
and bound per duty to observe. Whereupon I called my Mandaihis unto 
me, laying before them his obstinacy and required their opinions, who 
answered me that the King of Oambodia his proceeding was against all rea- 
son. I therefore hekl it fitting to send unto him, both per sea and land, for 
tliis purpose that all things might be settled as formerly and with love- 
Also [ sent one of my great Tallapoies, promising by my faith unto him, that 
if he would sul^rnit himself, to place him in my high favour and forget all 
injuries, but he, seeing my force on either side, deferred my Mandarins with 
promises that he would be conformable, until such time as the monsoons 
were spent and his people fortified, which having cunningly brought to pass, 
knowing my sea Army of necessity forced to return, detained my Tallapoy 
and fell upon my people by land, slaying the most of them and keeping the 
rest prisoners, 

Tims I have declared the injuries offered unto me, by my servant Cambo- 
dia. and for those abuses that you will not suffer any of your people to trade 
there, but take so many of them as you can until such time as it be quieted. 
And if it be my fortune to take it, (as I doubt not), you shall not have only 
trade there, but as before ! ha,ve said, in all my dominions, to your full 
content, and as I hold the King of England my brother, counting his people 
mine and mine his, so whosoever does injury to the one does wrong to the 
other, and thus I request you to have a regard unto my letter and the 
speeches of my people, and to return them so speedily as you may witli such 
news as you sliall think fit to impart unto me. 

A present from the King of Siam unto the President of the English nation 
at Jaecatra,. 

one Biillset of gold poiz 
one Skife of gold poiz 
two turrett Cupps of gold poiz 
one tobacco box of gold poiz 
one lime box poiz 
one box for pens gold poiz 
one spoon gold poiz 
one knife poiz gold 


one Crown of gold poiz 
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A present from Oybarkalong to the President. One open Biillset set with 
mother of pearl and a standard for the said Bidlset bordered wit] i leaf silver. 

Mr. Richard Furslaiid, the representative of the English East India 
Company and thereby representative of King James of England, 
wrote to the King of Siain on the 27th March 1623 informing the 
King that he had received the King’s ambassadors at Jacatra, Batavia, 
with such honour and ceremony as was at his disposal, but he felt 
that the reception accorded the ambassadors fell far short of what 
should have been given the envoys of such a Iiigh and mighty Prince, 
because he himself /was onlj?^ a guest on Dutcli subdued territory. 
This point is of interest as showing the position of the English, in the 
East in those days. Mr. Fursland thanks tlio King for the privileges 
he has granted the English in his own dominions, and for his promise 
to extend such privileges to Cambodia when that rebellious country 
shall have been subdued. Mr. Fursland warned the King tliat he 
was about to close down the English trading depot ii.i Ayudhya as it 
was rim at a loss. I quote Mr. Fursland’s letter : 

Extract of Letter from Richard Fursland dated Ja,.cati*a, 27th March 1623, 
to the High and Mighty Monarch of Jiidia, Prabat Somdet Parama Bopbit 
Phra Buddha Chao Yu Hua, (kc. 

Your Majesty’s gracious offer unto me, of privileges at Cambodia, (-when 
you shall have subdued tliem), as also your pxumise of such otlier privileges 
as I shall request in all places of your Majesty’s Dominions, I do most grate- 
fully accept of, and shall be bold to make use of them, and of your gracious 
favour upon all fit opportunities wdiich shall be offered, and may tend to the 
good of my Sovereign’s subjects. 

The respect and entertainment which I have given here unto your Majes- 
ty’s servants has been such as is befitting the rnes.sengers of so mighty a 
King as is your Majesty, yet it has not been so ample as I desire, by reason 
of the place where we do live, which is the Hollanders’ subdued country; 
but E hope your servants are contented, and that your Majesty wdll also be 
pleased when they shall relate unto you their usage, and such other matters 
as I have related unto them concerning our common abode in this Town of 
Batavia. And thus much your Majesty may please to receive in answer 
to your Letter sent me. 

The state of Siam trade is at present for us English so small and the 
charge thereof so great, that we can reap no profit by it, and it is not 
unknown to your Majesty that the life of merchants is to gain by the trade 
they follow, for otherwise they cannot subsist. The want whereof at present 
in that trade which we have in your Majesty’s Dominions is the only occasion 
that I must now remove oin* merchants from thence, and so lessen the great 
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cliJirge wiiicli now they Jire at without uny profit to maintain it. Whei-efore 
I request a,nd entreat your Highness that you will be pleased to give them 
ieiive to depart in this Ship, which I have now sent at a great cost and 
charge, purposely to return your Majesty’s Kservants, and to bring my people 
from thence. And I further entreat your Majesty, that you will be ple:i,se<l 
to appoint some of your servants to keep the house which you bestowed 
upon the English, until such time as they shall return thither again, whicli I 
trust will be shortly. In the mean time I request and entreat your Majesty 
that you will be pleased to send me your Tra, for free trn.de at Ligor in a.s 
la.rge and ample manner as the Hollanders liave it, which if you sha,ll ]:>e 
pleased to grant unto the English, I shall accept it as a singular fn.vonr from 
you, and shall thereby be encouraged to send again the next year into your 
Majesty’s Dominions. 

(This document is a late copy. The original has not been traced). 
On the 2nd August 1 624 the President and Council of the English 
East India Company at Batavia wrote to tlie King of Siam a letter 
couched in the most complimentary language begging His Majesty to 
allow tlieir chief shipwright who had been lent to the King to return 
to Batavia by a ship which was sent for the purpose. I quote tlie 
letter here as a good example of the language used in diplomatic 
correspondence at that time : 

Translation of the preceding letter of 2nd August 1624. 

The President and Ooimcil of the illustrious English Company, subjects of 
the most High and Mighty King, James, By the Grace of God King of Great 
Britain, Prance and Ireland, Defender of the Ohristia.n faitli, pray for 
health, peace and tranquillity for the Most High and Invincible Eastern 
Emperor, King of Oudea (Ayuthia), Phiubad Somdet Parama Bophit Phra 
Buddha Chao Ynhua &c., witli increase of the favours of God in this life and 
eternal happiness in the future. 

It was your goodness alone (Invincible Emperor) which made you va.lue 
tlie friendship of foreigners in the high degree shown by the letters and gifts 
of Yoiu* Majesty sent, not only formerly, but also now by Senor Duarte 
Longo. 

But as this is the outcome of your most noble intentions, it only remains 
for us to show oiu‘ appreciation of such high favours by conveying with zeal- 
ous energy the graciousness of the King of Oudea to our Most Noble 
S:50vei*eigu and the other kings of the northern world that they may marvel 
at the eteimal glory of your Majesty. Meimwhile, we humbly beg that Your 
Highness may be pleased to give us leave to abridge and include the several 
parts of the lettei's of Your Majesty in these two small paragraphs. 

The first is that we take as expedited, and already done and accomplished, 
all the matters promised by Your Majesty in your letters. 


soo 
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Tlie second that, on oin* side, all that, we can do tV)r tlie honour of Your 
Majesty wdll he carried through with as goodwill as we now |)r<.)mise to do it. 

This ^ve desire most strongly to prove to Your Majesty that we have 
clumged the destination of this ship from eoiuitries near l>y, to wlilch it was 
sailing in search of supplies, and are sending it to Your Majesty's territories 
especmlly to convey (agreeably to Your Majesty’s wishers) our chief ship- 
wright, for whose service there is (appai-ently) some hurry, humbly Ijegging 
that the said shipwright may be allowed to return at the end of a, year 
to the supervision of our big ships in these parts. 

And we beg, for the better dispatch of this ship, that the siilijects of Your 
Majesty may show all diligence and amity in selling to us, for our money, 
the supplies and necessaries for the lading of the said ship by such time that 
she can conveniently return to us at the commencement of the summer mon- 
soon, under God’s guidance. 

All which we will always acknowledge and rememl;)er among the multitude 
of noteworthy favours of Your Majesty. And so, with our prayers to 
Almighty God, &c. 

In Batavia. 

2d. August in the year 1624. 

While the English -were consolidating their position in Siam, the 
Dutch, although opposed to the penetration of the English, do not 
appear to have taken any active steps. Trade \vas at a low ebb in 
the reign of King Song Tham because this monarch neglected to 
strengtlien the military position of his country. The Dutch closed 
their factory in Ayudhya in 1622, but trade relations continued and 
diplomatic courtesies were exchanged. The English closed their 
factory or depot in 1624. This was done with some difficulty as Mr. 
Edward Long for some reasons of his own declined to obey the orders 
of his employers, and remained on at Ayudhya where he got into 
trouble with the Dutch and nearly lost his life at the hands of the 
Government. Mr. Edward Long eventually left Ayudhya in Decem- 
ber 1624 on board the ‘‘ Robuck/’ and died on the voyage to Batavia. 

Maurits Prince of Orange, Stadtholder, having died, was succeeded 
by his brother, who on his succession sent a letter dated 17th January 
1627 to King Song Tliam notifying his accession. In this letter tlie 
Prince asked for a continuance of the royal favours to the Dutch 
people. The letter then goes on to thank the King for having 
rescued the yacht Seelandt from the Spaniards and requests that the 
restoration may be complete by handing over the merchandise and 
cavsh so that the Dutch ‘‘ may have reason for complete thankfulness.’^ 
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King Song Thaiu died in April 1628. He was succeeded by liis 
son, Ohettlmtliirat. An embassy was sent to Japan in 1629 to in- 
form the Sliogmis of the accession of the new King. Tlie ambassadors 
were Luang Sakol Decha Khun Sawat and 

Khun Yothamat is stated that they were 

received in audience by the two Shoguns, father and son. The father, 
Hidetada, received the ambassadors on his yacht the ‘‘ Nishiromaru,” 
and the son, lemitsu, on board th^ “ ComariL’ the 4th of 

November 1629. At the audience, the ambassadors presented tlie 
King’s letter wliich was written on a tablet of gold together with a 
translation in Chinese, the two documents being encased in an ivmry 
cylinder. Presents were sent to both the Shoguns and many of tlie 
dignitaries of State, as well as the Governor of Nagasaki. This 
embassy, having carried out its mission, had a farewell audience of 
the Shoguns on the 16th November 1629, and returned to Siam. We 
have a copy of King Chetthathirat’s letter which is said to be dated 
28rd April 1629. In this letter the King informs the Shogun of tlie 
death of his father, and expresses a -wish for a continuation of 
friendly relations with Japan, and promises to give all assistance in 
his power to the Japanese traders as though they were Siamese. He 
told the Shogun that he had appointed an olEcial to look after the 
interest of the Japanese. 

It is a curious fact that the King in this letter should refer to him- 
self as the Heir- Apparent. It should he remembered in this con- 
nection that van Vliet tells us that the Heir-Apparent was the brother 
of the King, and that King Song Tham, by insisting on the succession 
going to his son, broke the law of succession in use in Siam at that 
time. It was held that Chetthathirat was not the legitimate King, 
because two brothers of King Song Tham were, probably, alive; and 
we know for certain that one at least Phra Sri Sin was living at the 
time of the death of the King, We do not know whether the other 
brother, Prince Thong before or after his brother, 

the King Song Tham. Can it be that Okya Kalahom insisted on 
this phrase being put in the letter to the Shogun in order to prevent 
Japanese susceptibilities about right of, succession being shocked? 
Our records, in the Gollection of the Historical Data , Part XX, tell us 
that Yarnada despatched a trading vessel from Ayudhya in the latter 
part of. October, and that the three ambassadors travelled on this 
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ship. As the Siamese Ambassadors, mentioned in Yamadas letter 
dated 27th March 1629 (that is a month before tlie King Avrote his 
letter) addressed to Seki-Ohikara-no-siike, a Minister of State in 
Japan, are the same as given in the Royal rescript, one uiiist presume 
that they were the ambassadors received in audience by the two 
Shogims in November 1629. During the jmars 1628 and 1629 there 
w^ere many happenings of great import in Ayiidhya. King Chettha- 
thirat ascended the throne ill April 1628. He reigned for eighteen 
months when he ivas executed. This would bring us to Septem- 
ber 1629. This King ivas succeeded by his brother, Athityaivong, 
Avho, van Vliet says, ruled for only thirty-six days. This ivould 
bring us to the first or second iveek in November. Yan Vliet in his 
Historical Accoimt leads one to believe that Yaniada left the Capital 
to take up his new appointment as Governor of Nakhon Sri Tliamarat 
after the accession of King Athityaivong, but before his execution. I 
have said in another part of this paper that King Athityawong may 
have been deposed after reigning for thirty-six days, but ivas 
executed some time later. Our record says that Yamada wrote to 
Sekai-Ohikara-no-suke on the 27tli Marcli 1629, but the letter 
together with that of the King was only despatched from Siam in the 
latter part of October. This ship must have lefc Ayudhya at the end 
of September or the beginning of October, for if it was despatched in 
the latter part of October, it could not possibly have been in Japan early 
in November, so that the ambassadors ivere able to see the Shoguns 
on the 4th of NoA-ember. Another curious fact in connection Avitli this 
matter is that Sir Ernest Satow places on record that this embassy was 
sent to Japan to apprise the Shoguns of tlie accession of King Athitya- 
wong not Chetthathirat. It is noticed that two dates are frequently 
given for the writing of a letter, and that these dates are twenty- 
eight days apart. This leads one to belieA^e that the recorder Avas not 
certain in his mind of the exact European month wdiich corresponded 
AAotli the Siamese month. If I am right in my assumption in this 
matter then Yamada’s letter may have been sent in the latter part of 
September, and then all would be AAmll. The letter Avritteii by King 
Ohetthathirat may have been sent and used for the purpose of in- 
forming the Shogun of the accession of King AthityaAAmng. This is 
the more probable, as we know that King Prasat Thong did not AAOsh 
to stand before the Shoguns of Japan as the executioner of King 
Chetthathirat, When the Siamese ambassadors Avere having their 
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audience with, the Shoguns, King Athibyawong had certainly been 
deposed, and may have been executed. It was only about three years 
after this embassy returiied to Siam that Japan broke otF all relations 
with King Prasat Thong, and that this King expelled from the coun- 
try tho>se Japanese who had not been murdered. 

(3) In the Prasat Thong period a. d. 1629~-1656. 

The years 1628 and 1629 were years during which political 
crises followed each other with great rapidity. Two Kings w(;ro 
executed and three Kings were crowned. These changes necessitated 
the shedding of much blood principally that of the best men of the 
country. No countries could thrive under these conditions. Tlic 
years between 1629 and 1633 saw a continuance of disorders 
largely due to the steps taken by King Prasat Thong to establish 
himself firmly on the throne. Many princes and noblemen of both 
iiigli and low estate, who had not espoused his cause or had shown 
dissatisfaction, were ruthlessly murdered. This process of elimination 
was extended even to the princesses and other female members of the 
Eoyal House, many of wdioin were executed. That great personality, 
Yamada, was sent out of tlie Capital with his soldiers as the 
King feared him. Although Yamada was murdered, according 
to Mr. Gunji, the Japanese scholar, at the end of 1630 or the 
beginning of 1631, King Prasat Thong did not feel safe till 0-In, 
Y'amada's son, had been disposed of. As the King feared a 
general revolt on the part of the Japanese to avenge the death of 
their leader, this process of elimination was continued, and was 
brought to bear in a brutal manner on all the Japanese in the King- 
dom. The King succeeded by acts of murder and exile in destroying 
the Japanese, for it would seem that in the early months of 1633 
none of them remained in the Kingdom. 

The trade bet^veeii Siam and Japan was a factor of paramount im- 
portance in the economic life of Siam, probably more important than 
the combined trade between Siam and other foreign countries. I am 
convinced that the balance of trade was in favour of Siam. The 
Japanese traders bouglit Siamese goods with silver bullion, which 
was of great value in strengthening the economic and financial posi- 
tion of Siam. Japan bouglit deer skins in almost incredible numbers, 
for we are told both by van Vliet and Schouten that the aggregate 
annual export amounted to 150,000 skins. Japan also took tin, tiin- 
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ber, teak, Saphan wood, planks, sugar, coconut oil, lead and a variety 
of other commodities. The disturbances in tlie Kingdom between 
1628 and 1633 seriously affected the Japan trade. After tlie Japanese 
had l)een driven out of the countiy, this trade ceased altogether, for 
no ships came from Japan. The Siamese could not trade with Japan 
Avithont a special licence, and such licences were witlield by the 
Shogun. The trade between Siam and Japan continued to be carried 
on by the Chinese in a sporadic and intermittent fasliion. 

Dating from 1612, when Siamese vessels commenced to trade with 
Japan, it was the custom for the Government to appoint Siamese 
Trade Commissioners to travel on the ships, and to supervise the sale 
of the cargoes, and the purchase of commodities as cargo for the 
return voyage. These Trade Commissioners were officials, and the 
ships and the cargoes were generally the j)ropertj^ of the King. Ah 
though the Chinese continued to carry on the trade, Siamese Trade 
Commissioners travelled on the ships as formerly, for a large portion 
of the cargo belonged to the King. These Commissioners, being 
Siamese, were not allowed to go on shore in Japan although this privi- 
lege was granted to the Chinese and Malay crews of the ships. 

The economic and financial position of Siam was seriously affected 
by the steps taken by King Prasat Thong to eliminate all rivals 
whether Siamese or foreigners, who might question his right to the 
throne. Silver no longer came from Japan. Van Vliet tells us that 
trade began to shrink. As the King was himself the chief trader, his 
profits and his wealth were much diminished and, therefore, King 
Prasat Thong changed his policy, and relenting of wliat be had done 
to the Japanese, tried to induce then to return to tlie country. Some 
seventy or eighty responded, and were allowed to settle in the Capital. 
They were given land, and special privileges and again enjoyed the 
right to appoint their own lieadman. The King, in May 1635, sent 
an embassy headed by Okkhun Sri Phakdi to Japan in an attempt 
to restore the old friendly relations with that country. The ambas- 
sador failed in his mission because the Japanese refused to receive 
him. On the return voyage to Siam the ship conveying the am- 
bassador called at a port in Formosa; and, while at anchor in 
the river Mattauw on the 11th January 1637, wavS struck by a 
typhoon and wrecked and the ambassador drowned. In October 
1641 a rumour was current in Ayudhya that tlie King was about 
to send another embassy to Japan and two ships were requisitioned 
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from Chaiya and Naklion Sri Thamarat for the purpose of mnvoymi^ 
the embassy. We do not know whether this embassy ever Jeft Siam, 
but it is clear from van V]iet^s Historical Account that ambassadors 
were sent to Japan and had not returned to Siam in 1645. This 
embassy, probably left Ayudhya in 1643 or 1644. The reason for 
the Japanese refusal to receive Okkhun Sri Phakdi was probably 
because the Japanese Government did not recognise King Prasat 
Thong’s right to the throne, but the later embassies were refused 
admission to the country owing to the promulgation of an Edict 
closing Japan. The reasons for the promulgation of the Edict closing 
Japan to foreign intercourse were threefold ; firstly, because of the 
unruly conduct of foreigners in Himdo and Nagasaki and the acti-* 
vities of missionaries of the Christian faith, which liad led to some 
extent to the disintegration of the social laws and customs of the 
people. Foreigners were banned from the country. The Dutch alone 
were granted in 1640 a restricted form of residence on a small islet 
called Deshima in front of Nagasaki and the right to trade. See( 3 ndly, 
because the Shogun feared that the Japanese, by going to foreign 
countries, might create awkw^ard political problems ; and tliirdly be- 
cause it was feared that if the Japanese nationals were allowed to go 
to foreign countries, they might be converted to Christianity, and 
on their return spread the tenets of that faith in Japan. This prohi- 
bition also laid a ban on the export of military weapons. 

Friendly relations with Japan were not restored till the 25th of 
September 1887, and these friendly relations only began to bear 
fruit in 1897. In that j^ear Mr. Inagaki was appointed the 
first Minister of Japan to the Court of Siam, and negotiated a treaty 
to replace the one mentioned above. This new treaty was signed in 
1898. Since last year the friendship between the two countries 
has increased to such an extent, that one feels as if we were back in 
the days of King Song Tham. 

Having digressed from the main theme in order to show the extra- 
ordinary results based on the principle of cause and effect, which 
arose from King Prasat Thong’s action in driving the Japanese out 
of tlie country, an action which continued to have effect for 255 years, 
I will now continue my story. 

Japanese participation in the trade of Siam having ceased in the 
year 1633, the Dutch, perhaps the most diplomatic of the foreign 
traders, took advantage of the new commercial situation to strengthen 
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their position: m Ayiidhya. The Dutch East India Company, tbrough 
their dep6t in Ayudhya, picked up the commercial thread lost by the 
Japanese, and carried on the Siam trade with Japan. Their trade 
was vso flourishing and their pjositioii so strong as they now had few 
competitors, that they decided to erect a great stone house or lodge 
with warehouses and wharves on the river in place of the old -wood 
building which Joost Scliouten says was in the city of Ayudhya, 
The following extract taken from Joost SchouteAs A Deserijjtion of 
the Government, Might, Religion, Gtistovies of Siam, written in 1636, 
will make the position clear. 

It is more than thirty years since the Netherlanders came fi]*st to Siam, 
and were admitted of by His Majesty, so that the company have judged 
it necessary, for the cherishing of their traffick and alliance with so 
mighty a Prince, to settle there ; to wdiich end they builded a house, or 
lodge, of wood in the the City of India (Ayndhya), wliei*e they trade in 
inland commodities, and selling of clothes, as also buying of Hai'ts-skins, 
Sappang, etc, which are sent yearly to Japan : the Company indeed hath not 
profited much, by reason of several misfortunes by this traliick ; but they 
have gained more reputation thtin any Europians besides, by the great friend- 
ship and correspondence which is betwixt them and the King; also have 
had the benefit of transporting great quantities of all sorts of piovisions in 
Batamia (Batavia), -which friendship, notwithstanding the several successions 
of the Princes, disturbing the Companies Cantore and Servants, is yet 
sufficiently conserved and continued, and ought in my opinion to be cherished, 
as absolutely necessary for the good and W'elfare of our Company, as also in 
regard of the King’s civil usage of us, and his aversion to the Spaniards, 
our common enemy ; finally our factory established there in the year 1 603, 
and trading during my four years direction, are so much corrected and in- 
creased, that the Company liiith remarkaldy gained by them, wuth probability, 
wuth good management of more signal advantages. To wdiich end the 
Ceneral and Councel of India caused in Anno 1634 a stone lodge, with fit 
pack-houses, pleasant apartements, and a commodious landing place, to be 
builded on the borders of the lliver Menam, being one of the convenientest 
and best scituated of any that unfortified in all the Indiaes. 

I have just said that the Dutch had few cominercial competitors, 
and this is borne out by Joost Scliouten. The Portuguese, who 
had attained to a position of military and cominercial supremacy in 
tlie East, were unable to hold that position agciinst the unrelenting 
and stubborn advance of the Dutch, past masters in commercial 
intrigues and politics. The Portuguese lost the great influence they 
had in Ayudhya, and their power was crumbling. The Kings in 
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Ayiiclliya at this period commenced to withdraw tlieir favour which 
they, transferred .to, the Dutch; . The 'Portuguese retaliated by attack- 
ing and seizing the King’s ships, and attempted unsuccessfully to 
blockade the coast of . M and Tenasserim which then be- 
longed to Siam. This brought about their downfall in Siam where 
many were in prison. The astute Hollanders turned the situation to 
their own advantage. They even went so far as to give King Prasat 
Thong military assistance against his enemies. 

Owing to the trade being in the hands of the Dutch, tlio actual 
profit to Siam was, probably, not so great as when the Japanese 
bought Siamese commodities with silver. King Prasat Thong, finding 
that the economic position of the country was weakening, turned his 
eyes to India in order to increase trade, and, possibly, to break the 
Dutch monopoly in the trade of the country. Van Vliet, in liis 
Treatise, throws a most interesting light on the policy of the King, 
He tells us:, ' 

The >Siaiiiese King has diiring his reign made alliances and has kept up 
friendship with the kings of Eaxnmaradt Ootopsia, on the coast of Clioro- 
mandei, siiid with the Nawab of Bengal. Every year ambassadors are sent 
out fi'om both sides with letters full of px*aisings and compliments and also 
with small presents. This is only due to promote trade, for tlse Alooiisli and 
Gentile merchants often try to secure the assistance of the embassy in order 
to pay less duties a,nd to become more free in their trade. Tlie Siamese 
subjects in the above nametl places try to get the same advsintages. So tint 
this friendship is not kept up for political considerations, but only to get 
more profits. The governors of Paliacata (Kalighat, modern Oalcnitta), see- 
ing that their neighboui's through the gorgeous embassy have gained the 
King's favour and enjoyetl many profits, have imitated the same comedy and 
have abased themselves so far, that besides a rich present, tliey offered tlie 
king duly five successive years the golden and silver flowers. This means, 
that the town Paliacjitta is subjected to the Biamese Crown. principal 

object was to get a few elephants. It ms dishonour for tlie towns and 
Moorish castes and by this action great disi^espect was also shown towards 
the (Dutch) Company’s servants. For now the arrogant Siamese believe, 
that they have the supreme power, not only over Faliacatta, but also over 
the Netherlands fortress and everything connected with our trade. It means 
also that the Company's servants reside out there under the sliadow of the 
king. Notwithstanding their humbleness the ambassadors from Faliacatta 
were so little respected, that they have never been allowed to appear in 
audience before the King or His Majesty’s Council, but they have only been 
received by the Berckelangh in the public court, 
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This policy was rendered possible, because Siam possessed two ports 
namely Mergui and Tenessarim on the Bay of Bengal. These pro- 
vinces were brought back under Siamese suzerainty by King Naresuan. 
The King, finding his share of the profits accruing from the trade 
diminishing, began to impose all kinds of imposts and restrictions on 
the movements of the trade. He may have gained a temporary ad-' 
vantage, but the logical result was that Siam became economically 
weak for trade, and under these conditions could not flourish. 

The above sketch of the conditions prevailing in Siam during the 
reign of King Prasat Thong is supported by the letters and reports 
collected and printed in the Register, d, daily journal kept in 

Batavia Castle by tlie Dutch, and the Records of the Relations hehveen 
Siam and Foreign Goimtries in the 17th Genhiry (National Library, 
Bangkok). 

The English, who closed down their trading depot in Ayudliya in 
1.624, do not seem to have taken any interest in the Siam trade 
during the reign of King Prasat Thong, for no mention is made by 
the Dutch of English commercial or other competition during that 
period. Idie position of the Dutch in Ayudliya was strong but 
not stable. The Dutch had practically entered into a military 
alliance with Siam, based largely on selfish ground, because they 
desired to use Siam for the purpose of breaking the Spanish and 
Portuguese power, and they were successful. Cambodia from the 
time of King Song Tham had remained in a state of rebellion, 
and the Dutch had promised the King military support in sup- 
pressing the revolt. The Southern provinces, including Patarii, 
were in a state of continual ferment during the whole of this 
reign. The Dutch offered to send warships, but they do not seem to 
have come on the scene at the right time. For there was little 
co-operation between the Siamese and Dutcli forces. This led to 
many disputes with the King who retaliated by placing all kinds of 
obstacles in the way of the Dutch traders. The Dutch, however, 
held the trump-card. Whenever the King and his officials became 
unpleasant they threatened to close down their factory in Ayudliya 
and remove the same to Cambodia. This tlireat always bx^ought the 
King to his knees, because he feared that the Cambodians supported 
by the Dutch might overcome him, and also because it would mean 
the cessation of Siam’s foreign ti'ade. The Japanese traders had been 
eliminated, the English were not interested, the Spanish and Portu- 
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guese had little authority, there only remained the Dutch, If they 
became exasperated and gave up Siam, the King with ail his might 
could do nothing, lie could not even trade, for the Dutch held com- 
niaiid of the seas. 

A sliort account of the diplomatic relations existing between Siam 
and Holland in this reign may interest the reader. Mr. W. Blank- 
waardt has written and published in the Journal of the Siam Society, 
xx, part 3, 1927, a valuable paper on the relations existing 
between Holland and Siam from the time of tlie coming of the Dutch 
to the East to the present time. This paper is not complete as 
regards the reign of King Prasat Thong. 

I find that in 1631, the Governor General of the Dutch East India 
Company wrote in friendly terms to the King in order to improve 
the relations especially the trading conditions between the two coun- 
tries. The King replied to the Governor General and at the same 
time sent a letter to be forwarded to the Prince of Orange. The 
King, being at the time in trouble with the Japanese, received the 
Governor GeneraFs letter with great pomp and ceremony as he 
desired to obtain military assistance from the Dutch. 

The governing bod^r of the Dutch EavSt India Company at the 
Hague, composed of seventeen Commissioners, wrote in 1632 to the 
Governor General in Batavia stressing the importance of keeping on 
friendly terms -with Siam. The King wrote again to the Prince 
of Orange in 1633, but I cannot trace the letter. Friedrich Henrich, 
hy tlie Grace of God Prince of Orange, Count of Nassau, etc., replied to 
the King in 1634 or 1636 sending the Royal missive together witli 
a crown and sword by the hands of a special Commissary to tlie 
Governor General for delivery to the King. Joost Schouten was 
appointed special commissoner and travelled to Ayudhya, leaving 
Batavia on the 13th ilugust 1636. The Royal message and presents 
from Holland were received with pomp. The letter is interesting, so 
I reproduce it : 

Tim Prince of Orange to the King of Siam. 

{Dated 16S4 or 1685), 

Friedrich Henrich, b}^ the Grace of God Prince of Orange, Count of 
Nassau, A;c., &c., Captain General and Admiral of the United Netherlands, 
to the mighty King of Siam in the city Judea, wishes long life, health a 
prosperous reign and vietoiy over bis enemies^. 
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We have received by our ships recently arrived from the East Indies your 
Majesty’s agreeable and valuable letters together with the acconipanying 
gifts from your Majesty’s royal city, presented to us by the captain of the 
fleet, whereby we clearly perceive your Majesty’s particular royal affection 
and love to our bTetherland nation, with frank declaration and testimony of 
3^our Majesty’s good will towards the maintenance of the ok! alliance and 
correspondence between yoiir Majesty’s Kingdom and this state, whicli we 
esteem and value as highly as anything in the world. With reference to 
whiclrwe also find ourselves bound hereby to assure Your Majesty again, 
that as long as the w’-orld lasts %ve and our successors will always maintain 
these relations inviolate and unchanged. 

, It -was beyond measure grievous to us to hear of the death of your Majesty’s 

predecessor, our %yorthy and trust (?), but, on the other hand, on 

learning that your Majesty by the direction of the . great God, Creator of 
Heaven and Earth, has been openly acknowledged and crowned King of Siam, 
to the great content of all the subjects of your Majesty’s Kingdom, we have 
even better reason to rejoice that we have found in the person of yonr 
Majesty one still greater and more trusty. We have no doubt that your 
Majesty, of your natural loving kindness, has, long before now, taken Cam- 
bodia and Patani into favour again, or by other means has brought them 
back to their boimden duty and obedience. We wish it were possible to give 
help to your Majesty in tliis matter, wherein we should do you the best and 
most agreeable service, the more so since we see that your Majesty continues 
willing and inclined to continue the wm* against the Spiiniards and Portu- 
guese, your Majesty’s and our hereditary enemies, being assured that tliecehy 
your Majesty’s state will be maintained in greater tranquillity. 

In order that it may appear how much we esteem your Majesty’s good 
inclination and love to our nation, we are sending by our special commissary 
<a crown, and sword, the peculiar ornament with which European kings are 
adorned and arrayed, begging that yonr Majesty will be pleased not to con- 
sider this small gift but as a token of our goodwill and aflection. 

With reference to what our Commissary shall report to your Majesty about 
this country’s war we beg your Majesty to trust him. 

In conclusion, relying on your Majesty’s continuing (as before in tlie most 
praiseworthy fashion) to be helpful and to lend a favouring hand to oiir 
kTetherland nation in their business and all their endeavours appertaining 
thereto, so that they }nay carry on their trade, and without hindi*ance freely 
and undisturbed get and export what they need, may God the Lord keep 
your Majesty more and more to your utmost satisfaction and desire in your 
rale. So with our most dutiful respects and hearty greetings, Your Majesty’s 
<fec. , , , , 
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Tlie story of the manner in which this royal missive together 
with a letter from the Governor General were received in Ayudhya 
is most illuminating and also of historical value, for not only does 
it give us an insight into Court ceremonial but it also throws light 
on the political condition existing in Siam in 1636 and provides 
evidence of the military alliance between Siam and Holland. Refer- 
ence is made to the submission of Patani to Siam after six years 
of war, and of the King’s intention to continue the war against 
Cambodia wliicli had been in a state of rebellion since 1622 or 
possibly earlier. It is interesting to know that the King (Emperoi*) 
of China was obliged to appoint a permanent mission (‘imposed of 
four cultured Chinese to reside in Ayudliya in order to pi'event 
misunderstanding between Siam and China wliicli liad occurred 
owing to the language difficulty. It also appears that altliough 
Patani liad submitted to Siam, and Siam was in alliance with Holland, 
the Governor General of the Dutch East Indies threatened to declare 
war on Patani should a claim put forward by some Javanese under 
Dutch Protection not be satisfied. The Siamese Foreign Minister 
in polite language tried to make the Governor General understand 
that such hostile proceedings would not be in accord witli interna- 
tional procedure. The cargo of rice referred to in this Report, which 
tlie King permitted to be exported, is the same cargo which Joost 
Scliouten obtained a licence to export through the good uflieos of the 
Queen and her ladies, thus showing the means used to attain an 
object. I insert the report here : 

30th. Decemlier 1636. 

With the vessel Delft came the commissioner Joost Scliouten from Siani, 
who was sent last 1 3th August from liere to present to His Majesty tiie gold 
missive together with the excellent gift of his princely grace tlie Sire Prince 
of Orange, consisting of a beautiful gold crown and a sword. 

From the same report and written account submitted to the Gover- 
nor General and to the Council of India we extract the following : — 

1 hat the vessels above mentioned, after much trouble and after many dan- 
gers, arrived at last on the 15th of September in the river of Siam and 
i*eac]ied Bangkok on the 1 9th of September with the letters and the gifts. 
There they stayed owing to the indolence of the Siamese till the 23rd, at 
which date the letter of the Sire Prince of Orange after Siamese CusLnn was 
received in state, and, with a suite of 10 pmhus and about 400 persons, was 
brought up to a point one mile below the town of Judia. From there the 
same was conveyed with pomp on the 26th by 12 frahuB and 800 men to 
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tlie city and bronglit into the King's palace, where it was opened in presence 
of the highest mandarins of the kingdom in the hall. It was translated into 
Siamese, and as it came written in gold from such a high Prince, it was 
placed with the gold statues of the Gods and of the ancient kings, an 
honour show^ed only to the gold letters of the Kings of China and Pegu. 

The said missive of the Prince of Orange and the added gifts of the gold 
royal crown and of the sword have pleased the King so much that the sword 
shall be carried before his Majesty in the yearly splendid procession to the 
principal temple of Judia, and if the crown had been of pyiainidal shape and 
if the sword had been decorated more richly it ’would have pleased His 
Majesty still more, and the crowm would have been worn l>y the King in the 
war or on expeditions. 

The missives of tlie lionourable Heer Gleneral to the King and to the Oya 
Berckelangh were brought in state on the 23rd of September to the new 
compound, and they were literally translated in the hall of a fine temple in 
the presence of many delegated mandarins. The translation was communi- 
cated the next day by the Berkelang to the King and to his council, who 
were very astonished at the clear advice concerning the idee as they did not 
expect such outspoken statements, and the delegate fSchoiiten was informed 
that this letter convinced them of their error. Beyond his expectation, in 
view of the indolence of the Siamese, the delegate wms granted an audience 
very .soon, so that on the 2nd of October the letters and gifts of the Sire 
Prince of Orange and of the Honourable Heer Geneiul were presented, with 
assistance of the merchant van Yiiet, and in the presence of tlie most power- 
ful! mandarins of the kingdom, in due form, in the great royal hall, and w^ere 
received and accepted by his Majesty with great pleasure and contentment. 
The translation of the letters was read in public — but wliat tlie Honourable 
Heer General had written concerning the rice and tlie restitution of tlie debt 
from Patani, was omitted with caution,- — so as to show the minor mandarins 
and the common people that their prince was in complete continued friend- 
sliip with the Netherlands Government. After having BnLslied the reading 
of the letters and after some discussion, the king asked the delegate wdietlier 
lie had still to propose to or to beg anything else from his Majesty, stating 
that he could do so if he wanted through the Berkelang, and his requests 
would be granted in every reasonable matter. For this his Majesty v\'as 
thanked and after the presents with due ceremony of betel chewing had 
been received, and a catty of silver given, they departed horn the palace to 
the compound of the Company. 

The next day delegate Scliouten was asked, by a sabander, by order of the 
king, what he had to say or to beg that was not mentioned in the missive of 
the Heer General, — if his Honour had ordered him to claim this year rice and 
paddy, and how much we had the intention to claim. Also from which junks 
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those from Patonia- had taken the 56031 Rs. and wliat were the luunes of 
the anackodas. 

Thei-eiipon the delegate answered, that he had to ask nothing else than 
tliat Ills Majesty would continue his favourable affection towaihs the Nether- 
lands and show them his continued favour and assistance, that the property 
taken was to be restored to the Batavian Japanese, and that the Ova, Bigno- 
rativo ( 1 ) shoiiid be condemned to restore the damage to Jan van Meerwyck, 
tliat the King’s command on those of Patany to restore the above mentioned 
5603| Rs. might be given, or that otherwise they had fco claim it by hostile 
ways. Also that the Honoumble Heer General was not satisfied witli the 
poor supply last year of 100 coyan rice and 200 coyan paddy, after His Ma.- 
jesty’s promise to our people of 400 coyans rice and 400 (‘oyans paddy, tliat 
therefore we were compelled to provide ourselves from other qiiartei*s and 
that in future the >Siamese could keep their rice and paddy. All these reasons 
were written down by the S{;ibander, read by tlie Berkelang and submitted 
to the King, who was very astonished at them, and who observed very well 
that he had been deceived in his erroneous idea, that Batavia, could not do 
without the Siamese rice. About the restitution of the Japanese taxed 
property and about the claim of the Meerwyck on the Oya, Singoiut ( ! ) the 
delegate has obtained nothing. About the pretended 5603;|- Rs. fi*om those 
of Patany, he received no other answer, than that His Majesty ha<l not 
Buliicient reasons to cider the Patanese the restitution wa.nted, as the 
anackodas of tlie captured junks (according to the words of the Berkelang) 
had said that they were not in possession of Batavian goods. With this im- 
pudent and simple lie tliis lawful matter was excused and refused. There- 
upon the delegate Schouten by order of the Hear General wrote a missive in 
the Malay language from Siam to Datu Bandara, first mandarin of Patany, 
which runs as follows : 

^Missive of Joost Schouten, delegate of the serene Frince of Holland and of 
the Honour ahle Heer Governor General of India, to II Royal Majesty of Siam, 
addressed, to Datu Bandara, first mandarin of Fatany, 

‘Six years ago, when Pataii}^ revolted from Siam, Siamese junks fi'oin 
Batavia were retuiuiing to India and arriving at Patany they were seized by 
order of the Queen. The Oiiinese citizens of Batavia bad put goods of a 
value of 5603;] Rs. on board as detailed in the subjoined memoiundum. 
lliese goods wei‘e taken from them as well as the Siamese goods by the Dato 
Besaar, in defiance of the duty c>f friendship, for which reason the Heer Gover- 
nor Geneiul W'rote the next year fi’om Batavia to Dato Bandara asking him 
for a fair restitution, but this has been refused without a reply. About this 
matter the Heer General sent the next year Commander Anthony Oaen to 
Patany with such letter as is known by your honour and by the other regents, 
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upon which j however, no peace "with Siam or restitution of the tlaiiiage coin- 
mittecl followed. That \vas the reason that the Hon. General assisted the 

King of Siam against Patany. ■ . 

‘ Since then Pataiiy has conciliated the King of Siam by the customary 
reverence, which was communicated by His Majesty to the Honourable 
Heer General in Batavia, who thereupon asked for the restitution of tlie 
stolen property. We trust that justice will be done so that Batavifi and 
Patany can he united as before. 

‘ When, however, the Queen and the mandarms of Patany will put off the 
restitution from day to day or, with stupid reasons, excuse themselves, then 
its people is warned hy order of the Heer Genera!, that notlnvithstanding that 
Patany is at peace with Siam, the war with the Hollanders will go on, so that 
the junks sailing for Siam and elsewhere will be seized in a hostile way, a,s is 
written by the Heer General to His Majesty of Siam. But if the Queen and 
the mandarins will decide to restore the 5603:| Rs., the Heer General will 
give peace to that people, when they send a delegation to Batavia, and the 
trade of the Company with Patany will be renewed. Finally your Honour 
and the other Governoi's of Patany are advised to do in this important matter, 
what is necessary for the contentment of the King of Siam and for the safety 
of Patany and its inhabitants. Done in the Royal capital Judia in the year 
of the Rat the 4th of the month Oij ( ! ). 

Signed Joost Schouten.^ 

What the answer on the missive about the restitution claimed will be, 
time will tell. After that the delegate Sclmuten begged His Majesty urgently 
to grant him leave from Siam, but owing to the intlolence of the Berkeiang, 
the superstitious worship and the continual water-feasts of tlie King, it was 
not granted until 23rd November, when the King asked luin if the vessel for 
starting was ready, if his business in Siam Imd been brouglit to a happy con- 
clusion, etc. Thereupon the delegate 3*eplied that he had ])eeu tolerably 
successful in his business and that he was ready to .start. 

The King said fiuthermore that he had received the golden letter and the 
gift of the Prince of Orange with great pleasure, and that he intended to 
send with him as a proof of friendship also such a letter and gift to His 
Excellency. Also that the letter and gift of the Honourable Heer General 
had given him great pleasure and in reply thereto be ^vould cause a letter to 
be written and same to be sent with a gift to Batavia, etc. After this speech 
the delegate was awarded a gold garland, the value of wdiich was about 50 Rs., 
and a Siamese gown, and his leave was granted. On the 28th of November the 
missive of the King and the gifts for the Prince of Orange and for the Honour- 
able Heer General were handed to the delegate and were brought on board the 
vessel t Wapen van Delft by two delegated mandarins with great pomp by 
means of one rowing frigate and three and weie accepted with respect" 
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fill ceremonies. Tliereupon the delegate started from tlie river of Siam on 
the 4tii of December after having handed instructions to Jidvance the interests 
of the Company to the merchant van Vliet (according to his orders). The 
gift of the King to His Princely Excellency consists of !i Siamese Koya.l 
crown, decorated with red and green stones, and 10 pieces, silk stuffs were 
sent by the King’s brother to his Honour. 

At the end of December the above mentioned missive and the gift of the 
King of Siam for his Grace the Prince of Orange and for the Honourable 
Heer General were brought by the delegate from the vessel t Wa^en mn 
Delft inio the castle, and landed with salutes from tlie guns a, iid three volleys 
of musketry. The missive runs as follows : — 

TT(mslation of the missive to the Prince of Onmge: — 

‘ Golden written evidence of alliance full of divine radiance, the most 
excellent things, all wise sciences included, the happiest one existing with 
the human beings in the world, the best and the strongest bond ever formed 
in heaven, oji eai-tli or in hell, the sweetest and kindest royal words, which 
by virtue of known capacities and glorious fame runs through the earth by 
divine power as if the dead rose and wondrously were freed from all spiritual 
a,nd corpoial corruptions, wherein the reigning trading and serving j)eople 
were astonished with a stra.nge gladness, so this is without a,ny comparison 
with any dignity as it comes with a glad heart and loving friendship and 
divine, graceful, unconquerable golden crown decorated with many pure 
stones from the greatest and purest divine lord of the everlasting souls, the 
holiest all shading ruler of the greatest and noblest kingdom of Siam, a. radi- 
ca.] of the fine big city Judia which has its many folds, streets and ga.tes 
filled with people, and the greatest capita.l of the world which a,dovns the 
earthly royal throne with nine sorts of stones and which is the most agree- 
able country the owner of which is more than the gods and his house is of 
gold and prec'ous stones, the divine lord of golden thrones of the white and 
red elephamts and of those with a long tail, wdiich three sorts are the spe(d- 
men of travelling animals given by the supreme lord of nine gods to none 
else than to the divine lord in whose land is the most the victorous sword, 
fiery arm of the god of 'war. 

‘ To the illustrious, puissant, victorious Prince Frederick Heyndrick, l)y 
the Grace of God Prince of Orange, Count of Nassoun, Ca-tsenellebooghen, 
Yyandon, Diets, Linglien, Meurs, Baeren, Leerdam, Marquis of Yeer, a.nd 
Ylissinghen, Sire and Baron of the city Gmve and of the country of (Juyck, 
Diest, Gi’anbergha, Hoi-stal, Cranendenck, Warnoston, Arley, Noserayst, wt 
Daesburgb, Poolannen, Willemstadt, Nieuwevaert, Iselsteyn, St. Kaertens- 
dyck, Geei'trydenbergh, Ghasteau Reguardt de Hooghe en de lage Swaluwe, 
ISTaeltwyck and heredibiry Yiscount of Antwei*p and Besancj^oii, hereditaiy 
Marshal of Hollant, Governor of Gelderlandt, Hollandt, Zeeland and 
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WeytvrieslaiQdt, Ziitphen, Uttrecht and Overysel and Captain General aiul 
Admiral of the united Ketheiiand Provinces, 

^ l^our Esceileiicy’s eminent golden missive and royal gift have been pre- 
sented to us by your Excellency’s delegate with pleasure, and we learned with 
satisfaction that the person of Your Excellency with his lands and su].)jects, 
through God’s protection, enjoys good and happy welfare, with which news 
we Avere as delighted as if the high God had given tliewliolewmidfor 
ourself- alone. 

‘ It is true that our states and Your Excellency’s dominions are separated 
by a long distance, hut through the old firm friendship they were united to a, 
gold mass, so that -we consider as our duty to fight against his enemies witli 
our force of elephants, horses and soldiers, if Your Exeellency wush, and to 
assist him also on w^ater wdth our galleys, and military till the enemies 

are annihilated, trusting that if our kingdom w^ants help at any time, Your 
Excellency will also assist us with his forces and ships because our mutual 
great friendship recpiires such assistance. 

* The Hollanders, Your Excellency’s subjects, negotiating in onr states, 
are favoured by us, and treated with more care tlian our own vaswils. 

‘ While our friendship is so great and excellent tint it is confirmed with 
the sending of golden letters, the hearty aft'ectiou cannot be declared clearly. 
The Kings of China and Judia used to send each other in the old times their 
golden letters to cement their friendship, but as the King of China could not 
explain his heart’s meaning (for want of experienced interpreters) he has 
sent four learned men to Siam as permanent servants for the Siamese Crown. 
Since then the letters are w’ell and thoroughly translated wdiich is the 
strongest preservation of such a durable friendship th;it the stroiig friendship 
of us and our successors may increase and may last as long as the sun will 
shine a.nd the moon will give liglit, so Your Excellency has to consider and 
to order, how that can be done in the best w^ay. 

‘ From our royal city Judia in the year of the rat, the 9th day of the 12th 
full (waxing? . . . ed.) moon, that is 2Ist November 1636.’ 

Translation of the misswe toriUen hy ordsr of the King of Siam by the 
Oya Berckelanyh to the Honourable Ileer Gomimor General : — 

‘The Oya or Duke, radiant of sincerity, noble of I'uce, one of the highest 
vassals of the great King, wise in forethought, illustrious and of royal birth 
in 'which no one equals him, mighty ruler of the King’s treasiii*es and foreign 
affairs has sent this letter with a p>ure heart and friendly afiectiou l)y order 
of the divine, illustrious, unconquerable, mightiest, highest sovereign of a 
hundred and one crowns, the highest, purest and holiest of the immortals. 

‘To the noble, generous, wise, severe Heer Anthoni van Diemen, Governor 
General of the possessions of the United Netherlands in India Orientalis, as 
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Your Honour is devoted to the royal Majesty with a pure lieart , -1.118 with 

devotion. 

‘ With, the delegate Joost Sciiouten the golden mksive and the gift of f.he 
Piince of Holland arrived here in Jiidia likewise Your Honour's missive imd 
gifts, also the letter addressed to me, tlie contents of which were announced 
a,nd reported to iny King. The delegate waaS soon gra,nted an honourable 
a,udieiice with his Majesty, and the letters and the gifts of the Prince and 
of Your Honour wrere silently offered hy him. His Majesty W'a,s pleased 
very much that Your Honour sent him with devoted affection the lettei- 
a.nd the gifts of the Prince, a thing wdiich wdll he of mucli profit for tlie 
Hollanders visiting and negotiating in the kingdom of Judia. 

‘From the missive of Your Honour our King learnt with great plea, sure 
the aiffection of Your Honour for his and my ancestors (s/c) a,nd the old 
friendship, honour and service for his Majesty. And notwithstanding that 
there has been no opportunity to prove the willingness completely to his 
Majesty, yet it wa,s appreciated as if Your Honour’s willingness and affection 
hud been proved completely, and His Majesty has therefore a great a.ffectiun 
for Your Honour. 

‘ On the recommendation of Your Honour I have shown to Captain 
^chouten as much favour and help as was recpiired of my office and as was 
i*ea,sonable and in my power. 

‘ In Your Honour’s letter was mentioned tint some inhalihjints of 
Batavia, have sent hither some merchandise with two vSiaanese junks, wdiich 
wnre captured by those of Piitaiiy, hut the anachoda called Napit Oc'kun syey 
Sacon ( 1 ) declares himself ignorant of the fact tliat their junks I'eturned 
with Batavian property. Tiierefoi^e there is no rea,son wdiy the Patanesc 
should be ordered to restore. When Your Honour will send tiiither tlie 
owners, and when they can nmke good their claims, then tlie restitution wdll 
be ordei'ed to those of Patany. Your Honour writes that in case of refusal 
and in default of restitution the hostilities against the Patanese will recom- 
ineiice at sea, a thing which is really not reasonable, and it is no firm friend- 
ship between the Kings of Sia.Hi and Holland and contrary to the pure 
a,ffeetioii of Your Honour towards His Majesty. On the contrmy Your 
Honour’s good fame will increase with the neighbouring princes and nations 
when Your Honour will prevent hostile ways. This is to lie kept in con- 
sideration, and a lawful procedure is advised to Your Honour. 

‘ At the request of the Captain Schouten, His Majesty has licensed the 
piirclmse and export of 200 coyan rice and 100 of paddy. 

‘The King sends to the Prince of Holland a golden triple royal crown 
set with i-ed and blue precious stones and with cat’s eyes in double X'ows of 
red and white stones. 
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' To Your Honour His Majesty presents a gold crown set with tlie same 
sort of ornament and rubies, and 50 Siamese coyan paddy. 

' In the royal capital Judia, the first day of the waxing moon in the yea,r 
of the rat, which is 28th November 1636.’ 

The political and commercial relations between Siam and Holland 
continued to run along lines normal to tlie period. The Diitcli would 
be in or out of favour wdtli tlie King consequent on differences 
of opinion and the attempts of one party to get the better of the 
other in trading transactions. The Prince of Orange and the Gover- 
nor General of the Dutch East Indies continued to write to the Kiim, 
who replied in a dilatory but courteous manner. Presents were ex- 
changed as usual. The King and Okya Phra Klilang had suggested 
to tlie Dutch traders that good jew^ellery should be brought to 
Ayudliya for sale to the Court. These transactions were not fruitful 
of benefit to the Company but rather the otherwise as they led to 
much bickering and quarrelling over the price. The King had asked 
Joost Scliouten to have a model of a Dutch warship complete in all 
detail made as a tojr for one of his children and two paintings of 
elephants made also. Van VHiet presented these gifts to the King on 
the 29th October 1641, wdien he was received in audience for the 
purpose of presenting letters and gifts from the Prince of Orange 
and the Governor General. The paintings of the elephants did not 
please the King who, however, felt highly honoured by the at- 
tention paid him by the Prince of Orange. I append the reports 
dated 29th November and a few extracts from that of the 14th 
December 1641 below. These reports disclosed two interesting facts. 
One, that Van Vliet recognised tliat the continuance of direct corres- 
pondence between the King and the Prince of Orange was producing 
an atmosphere in Court circles of disrespect for the dignity of the 
Governor General and a consequent loss of prestige in Siamese eyes. 
Van Vliet suggested to his Government that the practice should cease 
or obstacles be put in the way of the despatch of letters. Two, it 
appears that the Company conceived the plan of bringing out to 
Ayiidhya four young Dutch boys to be educated in Siam in order 
that they might gain a full knowledge of the language, customs, 
literature and arts. The plan was put into execution, and van Vliet 
brought four Dutch boys with him to Ayudhya. When the King 
heard of this he was much pleased and offered to bring up and 
educate the boys in the palace placing them in the Pages’ Corps. 
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Van Vliet did not like the idea and therefore found some excuse for 
not gratifying the King’s wish. It is possible that one of these boys 
(lied for in a later report only three are referred to. This attempt to 
educate young Dutcli children in the Siamese fashion, for it would 
seem that they were placed with honest Siamese people, is proof 
of the determination of the Dutch to place their business on a per- 
manent foundation. Tlie report of the 29th November is as follows : 

29 November - The vessel de Snoek, which had left Siam on tlie 24t]i of 
October, arrived with a cargo and with advice of the delegate Jereniias van 
Vlieth and of the merchant Eeynier van Tzum 

The delegate Jeremias van A^lieth reports that on airiving on tlie 23rd of 
September at the Siamese river, he went himself immediately to the town of 
Jiidia, and informed the Berckelangh of his arrival liringing letters from 
His Highness the Prince of Orange and from the Heer Governor Gemn-al 
of India, besides lare gifts. This was reported to the .King, who was very 
pleiised and who immediately ordered that the reception of His Highness’ 
letter (engraved on gold after Siamese fashion) should take pla,ee with more 
splendour and pomp than ever had been shown to the lettei's of the King of 
China or of the Emperor of Japan. This was effected imignificently witk 
many people, ships and great I’everence to the princely letter (the same re- 
verence as to the King himself). His Majesty had sent 20 small metal guns 
to the Company’s compound, with which salutes were fired. The procession 
of 1200 armed soldiers and musicians was received in the palace, where the 
letter was opened and translated in the presence of many great personages 
and then the letter was immediately brought to the King. His Majesty was 
so pleased with it, that he declared he never had received a more agreeable 
missive and tha.t he would cause it to he deposited, after the fashion of the 
Court, with the gold statues of the decetised kings and with the g(.)ld letters 
of the monarchs of China, Japan and Pegu. 

The next day the letters of the Heer Governor General were taken with 
due honour from the factory and translated in the presence of ma.ny of tlie 
nolnlity ; the King wa.s pleased with the letters, but Berckela-ngh’s oi'ders^ 

The orders of Phra, Khlang referred to here relates to an agree- 
ment which van Vliet was compelled to sign by the Plnu Khlang in Septem- 
ber 1636 owing to the fear of the Siamese of the growing power of the 
Dutch. The document reads as follows : — 

‘‘On the 5 til day of the waxing moon, named duen ji in the year ctf the rat, 
Gya- Berckelangh has exiicted from me, Jeremias van Vliet (chief of the 
Company’s factory in Siam) by the sabander Olang Tsuijt Baijmontri this 
w'riting, in which I promise that every thing, which will be ordered or com- 
manded, from this day forward, by order of the Berckelangh to me or the 
Hollanders residing in Siam, by the siibander or interpreter, will be obeyed 
a,s exactly as is in oiir power according to the laws and to the customs of the 
Kingdom, and that 1 (being the chief) will he kept responsible for the tres- 
passes wherefore I ple(ige my own person. 

“In Judia on the factory Siam, September 1636.” , 
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imiained in force altlioiigli somewhat modified, as has been proved by the 
King’s licence, wdiioli had Just been obtained. The four Ketlierlands children, 
who had been sent for the study of the country’s language, literature and arts, 
pleased the King very much. He offered to lodge them in the palace and to 
educate them in his service ; the delegate had excused them, but jinyhow he was 
ordered to bring them with him and to show them at the aridience. The 
delegate’s audience with the King had been postponed till after the end of 
ceremony of the hair-cutting of his Majesty’s eldest son and through, a, mis- 
take of the sabander w’^as postponed till alter the depai*tiire of the vessel 
ih Snoek. But his Majesty had let the delegate kiunv, that there was no 
doubt about his royal favour and that his kingdom would be open for the 
Netlierlanders and their trade. He had also ordered tlie Berckelaugh to 
assist our people in their i*equests and to provide the delegate with letters to 
the rulers of Lygoi', Sangora, Boi-delongh and Patany for his visit to tlie gulf 
of Siam. Also he consented to the purchase of 500 piculs sappaiiwood and 
that the payment might be postponed till the a-rrivai of our vessels fium 
Japan. 

Keither the King nor the BerckeJangh had been pleased by the gift which 
accompanied his Highness’s letter oi* with the missive of the Hon. Heer 
General; so the gift had to be increased to keep Ids Majesty’s favour and the 
Berckelangh’s necessary assistance ; the paintings of the elephants had not 
found favour either. 

The jewels had pleased the king, especially that he might choose before 
the Atchinese king, but they had Ijeen valued b}' his obsequious jewelleivs 
without any cause far below their value, the Atchinese 2/5 and the big dia- 
mond ring j of cost-price, so thei'e is apparently no chance of selling one of 
the jewels. 

In the report dated 14th December 1641 van Vliet makes the 
following statements ; 

In Siam the letters of the Sire Prince of Orange meet with much success ; 
however the delegate thinks it better to discontinue these letters as the res- 
pect in which the Governor General is held is decreased by them (to the 
detriment of the Company), and that therefore he has the intention to treat 
the matters in that way (if possible) that the letter of the King to His High- 
ness of Orange will be neglected or the answer at least postponed for some 

The King has ordered that nobody, except Portuguese, may enter the 
Papist church or go to mass, upon pain of death . • 

It was rumoured abroad that the King had the intention to send again a 
commission to Japan, therefore a new junk from Taiya (Chaiya) or a vessel 
from Oya Lygor is expected. 
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In A. D. 1650 King Prasat Tliong again showed great favour to the 
Dutch by sending a special mission to Batavia conveying a gold 
jewelled crown and twelve elephants for the Governor-General. This 
direct dealing with the Governor General and the presentation of 
such valuable gifts may be interpreted to mean tliat van Vliet’s 
policy of compelling Siam to deal directly with the Governor General 
only had borne fruit. 

King Prasat Thong died in August 1656, leaving Siam weaker ihm 
when he usurped the throne in 1629. 

(4) The Period from A.D. 1656 to 1767, 

In 1656 King Ghai, a son of King Prasat Thong, who succeeded his 
father, made an attempt to renew diplomatic relations with Japan. 
He sent a letter, by the hands of his ambassadors, to the Shogun of 
Japan, which letter was presented to the Governor of Nagasaki on 
the 9th July 1656. The vessel, conveying this inission, carilcd a 
cargo for sale. On its arrival at Nagasaki, the Shogun who was staying 
at Yedo Tvas informed, hut he refused to receive tiie mission or the 
gifts sent by the King. No Siamese was allowed to land although 
tliis privilege was granted to the Malay and Chinese members of the 
crew. Permission to, sell the cargo was also refused, but tine ship 
was allowed to sell just sufficient to provide the funds to purcliase 
food, firewood and water for the return voyage. King Chai, in lus 
letter, said that the report, conveyed to the Shogun that the Siamese 
liad ill-treated the Japanese, murdered many of them and dinven the 
remainder out of the country, was not true. He liad an earnest de- 
sire to renew commercial relations with Japan, and begged the Shogun 
to allow Japanese traders to visit Siam as before. The Shogun 
refused, giving as his reason that by an Edict of 1636 Japanese na- 
tionals were not allowed to leave Japan. 

In 1687 King Narayana commanded his Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Okya Phra Khlang, to write to the Shogun recpiesting the 
latter to open trade relations with Siam as formerly, and suggested 
tliat the Siamese traders should be allowed a quota equivalent to that 
eihoyed by the Hollanders. In this letter the King praised the high 
quality of Japanese goods which were superior to anything produced 
in Siam, and went on to inform the Shogun that in 1685 and 1686 
Siamese traders, who had gone to Japan, were not allowed to sell the 
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cargoes in their ships, but only permitted to sell sufficient to find the 
money to purchase the necessities of life for the return voyage as in 
the time of King Chai. We do not know what reply the Shogun 
made to this request. Trade, however, was carried on between the 
two countries by the Ohmese and Hollanders without the liarticipation 
of the Siamese. There are records to show that Siamese trading 
vessels visited Japan in 1693, 1716, 1718 and 1745. However, there 
is no evidence to prove that the friendly diplomatic relations which 
existed between 1606 and 1629 were reneived uutil 1887. 

Many of the Kings of the Ayudhyan dynasty were rnen of great 
ability, in some cases even approximating to genius, but many were 
not. The frequent wars with Burma prevented any real economic 
development. Burma was the only powerful enemy of Siam, and 
these wars were continued with only occasional lulls from 1548 to 
1824. Ayudhya wms captured in 1564, and again in 1569, and Siam 
was brought under the domination of Burma, which lasted till 1590. 
The economic development of the country received a severe blow, for 
in these struggles many of the people lost their lives ; and thousands 
of families wmre taken captives to Hongsaw’'adi. The country regain- 
ed its freedom in 1590, and the Kings between that year and 1629 
did all in their power to rehabilitate the trade of the country. King 
Narayana did more, perhaps, than any otlier of his predecessors to 
foster the political relations of Siam with foreign countries, turning 
to the West, now that Japan refused to accept liis offer of friendsliip. 
This was but natural as trade always follows the course of political 
events."' 

King Narayana inherited from his father a kingdom weakened by 
internal disorders and an unsound economic policy. The Dutch were 
all powerful in matters of coinmerce and also on the sea, for in 
1656 when King Narayana ascended the throne the English had not 
attained to that state of sea power in the Eavst which they enjoyed in 
1686. The disorders in the country continued hut perhaps in a 
lesser degree. There were many uprisings, Constantine Pliaulcon 
had become the Chief Minister of State, but it is doubtful whether his 
policy was the best for Siam. He seems to have used the policy of 
playing one power oft‘ against another to such a degree that Siam 
nearly lost its independence and he lost his life. Religions fanaticism 
was an important factor in the game. In 1661 the Dutch became 
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involved in a dispute with the King over the capture by the Dutch 
of a ship flying tlie Portuguese colours in the Gulf of Tondcinsi-. The 

cargoes on the sliip belonged to the King, who claimed an indemnity 
for the loss sustained against the Dutch East India Company of 
FI 84,000. Troubles now surrounded the Dutch in Ayndhya which 
they believed were brought about by the machinations of Phaulcon 
who, ill 1663 had gained the confidence of the King. The Dutch 
factory was besieged by armed Chinese, but the resident, Poolvoet, 
acting under instructions from the Governor General in Batavia, 
managed to escape with all his men and goods. If Phaulcon was 
responsible for bringing about this state of affairs then he showed a 
lack of political vision. Poolvoet on arrival at the estuary of tlie 
i-iver proceeded to blockade the river. This action brought the King 
to Ids senses. Ambassadors were sent to Batavia and the Governor 
General appointed Commissary Pieter de Bitter to proceed to Ayndhya 
as the Dutch representative to effect a settlement. The settlement 
was most favourable to the Dutch and on the 22nd August 1664 a 
treaty was signed between Siam and Holland under which the Dutch 
gained many privileges including extra-territorial rights for the 
Company’s residents. I give here a copy of this Treaty which, being 
the first of its kind signed by Siam, is of paramount histoileal im- 
portance. 

First Treaty. 

11 August 0. S. (22 August N. S.) 1664. 

Agreement and closer Alliance of Peace made and concluded between 
his Majesty the King of Siam on the one side and the Commissary Pieter 
de Bitter on the other, deputy of the Governor General Jan Maetsuijcker 
and Council of India ruling (in the name and on the behalf of the high 
and mighty States General of the United Netherlands) the State of tlie 
United East India Company in the East. 

Firstly, it is agreed, concluded and determined, that from now onwards 
and lienceforth a just, inviolable, secure, sincere allmnce and friendship shall 
exist and be mainkiined between the King of Siam and the Netherlands 
Company, together wffth the subjects of both, and that from this day onwards 
such questions, differences and further disputes as have arisen between his 
Majesty’s subjects and the Company shall be put out of mind and never more 
thought of, provided the King punishes and , shall punish duly and as they 
deserve the authors of the affronts done to the Company. 
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Secondly, it is agreed that henceforth the Company shall enjoy in Siam, 
Ligor, Oetjangh, Salangh, and all other places and lands of the King, with- 
out exception, the peaceful, undisturbed exercise of trade in all mch goods 
and merchandize as are to be found in each (place), without reservation of 
any nature whatever. 

Item. That the Company shall have power to trade, deal and correspond 
with all and any persons that they choose, be the}’' of high or low degree, 
\vithout let or hindrance, either dii*ect or indirect, from any person wJiatso- 
ever. 

Further it is agreed and determined, that neither now nor hereaftei- shall 
tlie Company be charged with nor have raised against them in any mfinner 
whatever, liighei* duties etc. on imported or exported goods and merchandize, 
be it in Sitini, Ligor, Cetjangh, Salangh or anywdiere else, but shall sfitisfy 
and pay all dues according to former customs, as has been stipulated and 
agreed in the statutary oi‘dinance of the King. 

Item. It is agreed that neither now nor hereafter shall his Majesty the 
King or his subjects, of whatever station they may be, have the power to 
place any Chinese, viz., the inhabitants of Japan, Canton, Cochm--C]una, 
Tonqnin, on their Junks, ships or smaller vessels, much less to endeavour to 
introduce men of that nation within their Ijoundaries ; tliat all junks and 
ships on which natives of that country shall be found, if met by ours at sea, 
shall be seized as prizes and the Company shall not be bound at any time to 
-make any restitution. 

Further, it is agreed and determined that the said Company shall for all 
time have the exportation of all tlie deerskins and cowhides which come to 
Slim, as also the retailing of all other merchandize fi'om any other nation or of 
any kind, and his .Majesty shall he bound by all means to maintain the Com- 
pany in this privilege. 

Moreover, if it should happen that any debtors refuse to make their pay- 
ments to the Company, as has formerly happened frequently, his Mujesty 
shall, through Oja Berckelang, the advocate of tlie foreigners, give his as- 
sistance, and those debtors he shall keep in strict confinement until the Com- 
pany shall have received its own, and in case the Company fail to secure 
payment of just claims by these means, then the King or Oja Berckelang 
shall be bound to hand over Siiid debtors to the Company. 

In case (which God forbid) any of the Company's residents should commit 
a serious crime in Siam, the King and the judges shall not have the right co 
judge him, hut he must be handed over to the Company's chief to be punish- 
ed according to the Netherlands laws, and if it should happen that the said 
Chief WTis his accomplice in a capital ofiTence, his Majesty is to have the 
power to keep them both confined in their own houses until he has sent 
word of the matter to the Governor General, 
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Further, it is agreed and determined, that in compensation for the capture 
of one of his Majesty^s junks by the flyboat de Eoode Hurt, three years ago, 
near the islands of Maccauw, the Company shall pay to his Majesty as resti- 
tution a sum of 156 catties in Siam coinage or 18,720 guilders, his Majesty 
moreover to resign all claim formerly made to the property on account of the 
seizure of the said junk. 

Item, it is agreed and determined that the Company sliall restore and 
hand over to his Majesty such goods and merchandize belonging to the King 
as were recently taken from one of the same junks coining from dapaii by 
the dyboat “Hoorghcarpsel”, near the island of Poelewij. 

Item, it is agreed and determined, that whenever it shall happen that his 
Majesty resolves to send a junk manned by Siamese to Japan, the Oompaiiy 
shall be bound to deliver to the King 7,000 or 10,000 deer- skins (provided 
the supply of the same skins is large or average that year) at the price at 
which they were bought, on condition that his Majesty’s factors, or some one 
else, shall undertake (not) to buy directly or indirectly any skins, still less 
to have them collected by others. 

If it sliould happen at any time that his Majesty should determine to send 
envoys to Pachin (Pekin) to the great Cham, he shall have the right to send 
with liis ambassadors two Canton Chinese, experienced in tlie '^rartar tongue, 
that is to say, so long as the Company continues and remains in friendslnp 
with tliat Prince. 

That the junks or ships, not only of his Majesty ])ut also of his subjects 
manned by Siamese, shall have the right to voyage to Maccauw, Manila, 
Canton or other place so long as tlie Company is in friendship and alliance 
with those places, wdierefore for the security of tlieir voyaging passes or 
letters shall he given them. 

That all junks and sliips of the allied friends of the United Efist India 
Company, who come from otlmr places and are designed for the Kingdom of 
Siam on the Company’s ships shall not be let or hindered in the accomplish- 
ment of their voyage, pi*ovided that no native of a hostile nation be among 
them. 

In case the Company’s ships happen to meet at sea any junks manned l)y 
Siamese belonging to his Majesty the King or his subjects, they shall put no 
let 01 * hindi’ance in the way of their voyage, but on the contrary shall show 
them all helpfulness (if they ask it) provided they are not going to a place 
with which the Company is at enmity and war. If at any time it should 
happen (which God forbid) that some of the Company’s ships should through 
danger or other reason, be shipwrecked on or near lands subject to his Majesty 
and also if his Majesty’s junks in like manner, should meet with the same 
misfortune near the Company’s ports or districts, the subjects of the same 
at the place wdiere this shall happen, must give a helping hand in skiving the 
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goods and the people on board and also see to it tliat all siicli as it ina\' eon- 
cern should at the earliest convenience give up and sarrendoi* the salved 
goods and the former crew. 

That the Company shall not have the right here in Siam to attack any 
ships or jiinks nor to commit any, even the smallest hostilities against 
them . . * : V . . .. 

These prescribed points shall be inaiiitained and followed, not only by the 
present King of Siam and the present Governor General Jan Alaetsiiijeker 
and the Conneii of India,, but also by tlieir I’espective successors and follova^rs 
for ever and ever. 

Done, agreed and decided thus in the city Jiidia in the Kingdom of Siam, 
on the 22nd August 1664, and sealed with the King’s seal iu red, havimr 
the figure of a Siamese angel or devil on it, {iiul below with the Company’s 
seal. 

Second Treaty, 

22nd August 1664. (N. S.) 

11th August 1664. (0, S.) 

TREATY 

of Peace with the King of Siam. 

There shall he perpetual peace between the Contracting parties, on condition 
that the King causes those who have molested the Company to be severely 
punished. The Dutch will be allowed a free tiaile throughout the Kingdom 
of Siam, on paying the established duties, but without being subject to any 
othei* restiiction s . 

His Highness will prohibit Chinese V>eing emp>loyed on board of Junks 
trading to certain places specified iu the original contract, and ail junks of 
this description which shall be found to have any Chinese on board ’will be 
lawful prize to the Dutch cruizers. 

The exportation of deer and cow skins is entirely ceded to the Company. 

Respecting Company’s debtors, the same practice will be adopted as here- 
tofore established, &ca. 

The ill-conceived action of either the King or Phanleon caused Siam 
to lose a portion of her political freedom which had only been regain- 
ed in 1637. On the 14th November 1668, a clause was added to 
this treaty giving the Company the sole right to buy and export all 
the tin of the country Avith the exception only of such quantities as 
His Majesty would require for himself. 

♦The remainder of thisjpassage‘isi obscure. It deals with the attitude of 
the Dutch towards ships belonging to powers with wdiich they w^ere at enmity. 
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One would have tliought that the King and his advisers wmdd 
liave been more careful after this incident in their dealings with 
foreigners. Phaulcon does not seem to have learnt his lessoji for in 
1686 Siam became seriously embroiled with the English East India 
Company. The English accused Phaulcon of committing acts of bad 
faith, molestation of the English in Siam, interference with their 
rights of trade and his failure to pay them their just debts. Maiiy 
Englislimen were massacred in the country. The cumulative effec-t 
of all these acts brought Siam into ho,stility with England. A state 
of war was declared in 1686, and continued into the reicrn of Kinw 
Namyaim's successor. The loss to tlie King’s sliips anil trade was 
serious. Pliaulcon tried to counter-balance tlie power of tlie English 
by bringing in the Frencli. The results of this policy are liistorical 
and were disastrous, for Siam passed tlirough the tliroes of anotlicr 
revolution in which the economic development of tlie country was 
again brouglit to a halt. 

In 1767 Ayudhya was captured and entirely destroyed by the 
Burmese. This blow was so severe that it took several decades of 
wise government to place Siam back on the road of economic deve- 
lopment. What has taken place from the year 1781, whicli saw the 
establishment of the Bangkok Dynasty, is modern history, so I do 
not propose to touch on it. 
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Part Eight. 

Concerning Titles in Siam. 

(1) A BRIEF SKETCH OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
OFFICIAL HIERARCHY IN SlAM. 

The Thai people have used titles of rank to clistiiigiiish the ap- 
pointments held by officers of the State and other persons . for many 
..centuries. When the, system first came Into being one cannot. say, 
for the earliest history of tlie Thai people — -that is the time before 
they settled in Szechuan — has not been written ; and veiy little is 
known about the Thai States in Szechuan and Yunnan. Such in- 
formation as we have has been gained from the Chinese archives and 
from a great number of chronicles recording* the establishment of 
many Thai Kingdoms. 

Mr. Parker, in a valuable paper published in the China Review, 
gives us some information about the old Tliai Empire of Naiichao 
which had its capital at Tali, situated on a lake known to the Tliai 
people as Nong Sae The use of the name Tali or Taho (Great 

Happiness) for the capital of a Thai State is fairly common, varying 
only according to the dialects spoken. Mr. Parker tells us that in 
the archives of the After-Han period (A. D. 947-51) is found a des- 
cription of the administration of the Nanchao Empire. If the Chinese 
records ai*e to be trusted, the administration of Nanchao -was based 
on a system of government not very ditferent from tliat which existed 
in Siam till recent times. He says : 

There were ministers to decide matters of State, goveiuoi's, amiy officei’s, 
officers over the finances and the public works, ecen offic-ers over horses, 
cows and granaries are mentioned ; then come ofiieers for levying and collect- 
ing taxes, for the management of secret business, and officers in cha-rge of 
the palaces. The last were probably eunuchs, thougli tins is not expressly 
stated. Land was parcelled out to officials and others according to 
then rank. 

If land was parcelled out to officials and others according to their 
rank, we have an early example of the use of the sahdina system, 
which is the foundation on which the Siamese official hierarchy is 
built. I use the word saJcdina in a general sense, as it is a con- 
venient term for the purpose of this paper. The King and Princes 
of the Thai State of Nanchao were known as Khun (in) and 
Khun Luang and this term is still used to some extent in 

the Northern Thai principalities* 
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During the Ayudhyan dynasty reigning Kings were known as 
Khun Luctng yhnt it would seem that in the later years of this dynasty 
the title was used only for Kings who had passed away. We luive 
examples in Khun Luang Su’a Khun Luang Thai Sra 

Khun Luang Bororakot Klmn 

Luang Ha Wat (1‘U^^^'IW3^), and PhrathinangSuriya- 

marin This title was used for King Tak ol‘ 

Thonburi, who was frequently spoken of as Khun Luang Tak ; after 
this period the term fell into disuse. 

The Princes of the Thai people, who settled in Upper Burma in the 
early years of the Christian Era, were called Sao, or Chao, and this 
title was adopted by Burmese Kings and continued in use up to the 
reign of King jinawrahta, 1044-1077. The Burmese rendering of 
this wurk is Saiv, Tlie same word was used for a Prince by the 
Shans or Thai Yai from a quite early period, but tlie ruling Prince 
was known Sao P ha (Burmese Sawhiva), in Siamese Chao Fa, 
The use of the \vord Chao for a Prince in Siam seems to date back to 
about the fourteenth century of the Cliristian Era. It is evident 
from the Sukhothai inscriptions that this term was also used in a 
slightly different form in the fourteenth century. The fono is Phraya 
Pha Kong and Pha Ngoyn, The word Phraya is the equivalent of 
Gluio (Prince) and Pha or Fa, (Heaven). Tlie Siamese probably took 
Chao Fa from the Nortln Tlie Thai of the Slian State called the 
King of Burma, their suzerain, Khun Ho Kham (1iU?^Qfll), the 

valent in Siamese of Phra Ghao Prasat .Thong 'I’his 

word Khun is not now used for tlie King in Siam, althougli its use 
is still retained to represent the King in the game of chess wliich may 
be taken as evidence of the antiquity of that game. It is diiticult to 
find out what titles were given to oflScers of State in the Nanchao 
kingdom. In tlie Shan States, although there are ministers and 
officials both civil and military, there is no system of titles as we 
know it in Siam, In Burma the officials received titles to indicate 
the nature of their functions, but they were not graded into different 
ranks such as Phraya, Plira, Luang ^ etc., as in Siam. A system 
similar to that in Burma appears to have been used in the Choliaii 
kingdom of Southern India. During the Sukhothai period the King 
and Princes were known as Khun and also P/^o Khun (WQ'I'U). Before 
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this State enlarged its frontiers, the Chief or Prince was known as 
If/mn, bnt as Sukhothai conquered other Thai principalities the King 
assumed the title of Phb Khun, Father or Head of the Princes. The 
title Phra Kama Khamhaeng was conferred on Khun Ramarat by his 
father for an act of bravery which probably saved his father’s life 
and Kingdom. When Phra Rama Khamhaeng assumed the royal 
dignity he was known as Phb Klvun. This, I think, is the first 
instance of the use of the title Phra in Siamese history and dates 
back to about 1238. It seems that after the death of Phh Khun 
Rama Khamhaeng tlie title of Phrayci was substituted for 

that of Phh Klmm.. Tliis term Pltraya has since been used among 
the Thai to denote Kingship. There is no evidence to tell us what 
titles were conferred on officials during the Sukhothai dynasty. 

On the establishment of the Ayudhyan dynasty in 1350 an official 
hierarchy was instituted and the officials were graded on a system 
simpler than that now in use. It is a curious fact that the Tliai of 
Siam should have introduced an official hierachy based on the sakdina 
system which was unknown to the Thai of the Shan States ; this may 
be evidence tliat the Thai of the Shan States migrated from their 
original home prior to the consolidation of Thai power in Nancliao. 
If it is true that the officials of the kingdom of Nanchao were given 
rank based on a system of land tenure which is the fundamental 
principle of the sakdina system, then there may be some connection 
between the Thai of Siam and those of Nancliao. It is almost cer- 
tain that the ruling class of this country and probably a large 
percentage of the eommonfolk came from the North-East and East. 
In some of the northern principalities bordering the Mekhong river 
there are traces of an official hiei*archy. The link connecting Nan- 
chao with the Thai of Siam may be found here. Whether the Khmer 
derived their sakdina system from the Thai who migrated from 
Nanchao or developed it themselves is a matter for conjecture. As 
far as I know, tlie official hierarchy with graded titles as we know it 
in Siam was not used in India, and as Khmer culture was to some 
extent derived from India there is a possibility that the Khmer 
adopted the sakdina system from the Thai. According to Siamese 
history the title of Khun Luang to designate a Prince 

was still in use in territory near Ayudhya in 1347, for 'we are 
led to believe that Ramathibodi 1 married a sister of Khun 
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Luang Pba-iigua, a Prince of Suplian. Suplian became the capital 
of the old Lhai State of U Ihong ■which had been destroyed 
by floods. The old city U Thong is situated near Chorakhe.sam- 
phan. There is reason to believe that the city of U Thong 
was of some antiquity a.s the site bears traces of having been built 
over several times. At what time Suplian became the capital we do 
not know. I hold to the belief that Raniathibodi, the first King of 
the Ayudhyan dynasty, was probably a scion of the old Royal House 
of Cambodia. It seems possible that a member of this family may 
have fled from Cambodia and settled in Siamese territory in the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, for something happened in Cam- 
bodia about this time which led to a new regime being established. 
As the tradition of Raiuathibodi’s connection with a gardener who 
became King is so persistent, it may be that he was descended from 
the melon gardener who became King of Cambodia, (cf. JVtd Royal 
History of Cambodia, translated and published by the National 
Library, Bangkok, 1917, B. E. 2460). I do not think that Rainatbi- 
bodi had any connection with Chiengsaen or U Thong e.xcept by 
marriage. King Raniathibodi 1. was succeeded by his son, Fhra 
Ramesiian, who after reigning for a few months banded the reins of 
government over to Klmn Luang Pha-ngua of the U Thong family 
and retired to Lopburi. Khun Luang Pha-ngua was crowned as 
Plira Boromrachatirat I. He was succeeded by liis son, Prince Thong 
Chan, who was murdered seven days after ].iis father’s deatli by 
Prince Ramesuan, who seized the throne. This Prince was succeeded 
by his son, Ramarachathirat. In the tifteenth year of this King’s 
reign he was murdered by the Chief Minister of State, who invited 
Phra Nakhon In of Suphan, a grand-son of Khun Luang 

Pha-ngua, to ascend the throne. Thus a Prince of the U Thong 
family re-ascended the throne, and the House of Ramathibodi was ex- 
tinguished. 

The above is a rough sketch of my theory of the establishment of 
the House of U Thong in Ayudhya. 

I have given the above brief outline of the lineage of the first 
Kings of the new Kingdom of Ayudhya, because I think that King 
Ramathibodi was not of pure Thai blood and therefore the system of 
government introduced by him was probably based on a foreign 
model. A new Kingdom required a new government and a body of 
officials to carry on that government, The new. Kingdom does not 
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seem to have fallen under the cultural influence of Siikliothai. Judg- 
ing from the Sukhothai inscriptions, an official hierarchy did not 
exist ill that Kingdom. If this is true, the question arises as to' where 
Ramathibodi I got his official hierarchy from, for three titles are 
mentioned in the history of this reign, namely, Phra Sri Swat, Khim 
Phinitchai and Phra Sri Mahosot. In the succeeding reigns prior to 
that of King Trailokanab other titles are mentioned. It is, therefore, 
possible that King Ramathibodi I, established an official hierachy 
based on a system which had been used by his forefathers, or on a 
system already in use amongst the Thai principalities situated south 
of the Ping river. Burmese history of the reign of King Anawrahta 
of Pagan, 1044-77, tells us something of interest in connection 
with this matter. It says the boundary of the Kingdom of his time 
on the east from Pagan was the Pinka country. This country is that 
region lying in the upper watershed of the Ping river. Lying to the 
South-East of Pagan was the country of the Gyawns, also known as 
Arawsa. Arawsa is undouhtedty Ayocha (Ayiidliya) and the Gyawns 
are descendants of the Thai Yuan who accompanied Prince Phromku- 
man of Yoiioknakhon in his victorious war against the Khom when 
he came as far South as Khamphaengsaen. Their numbers were 
augDiented by the Thai Yuan who accompanied King Chaisiri of 
Chaiprakan when he fled from his country. It would seem that an 
old state called Ayocha (Ayudhya) existed before the establishment 
of the new- Ayudhya in 1350. I do not propose to discuss where 
the old city of Ayocha was situated. Burmese history tells us that the 
Thai Yuan of the old state of Ayocha attacked Pegu (Hcngsawadi), 
during the latter years of the reign of King Anawrahta. The Go- 
vernor asked for the military assistance of Pagan, wdiich was sent. 
The Thai Yuans were defeated under the walls of Pegu and their 
generals captured. The names of these generals are given as Ohvphra 
Ram, Okphra Re, Okphra Bun and Ohphra Paik. This latter name is 
probably Okphra Phitsnu. As this event occurred about 1070, if 
Burmese history is to be trusted, then this is evidence that an official 
hierarchy existed in Siam as early as that date. The titles of those 
early days were founded on the honorific term or word 0/c, which, I 
am convinced, is an old Thai word having the meaning of ''excellent,'* 
"honourable", "noble", and "great". ThivS word was probably adopted 
by the old Khom from the Thai of the North and is not a Cambodian 
wmrd. I discuss this point in paragraph 3 of this Part. 
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According to Siamese liiatory, King Trailokanat ascended the 
throne in the year of the Little Era 796 (A. D. 1434) and developed 
tlie system of government placing the official hierarchy on a legal 
basis. The Luang Prasert’s manuscript does not uphold tins date. I 
deal with this problem later on in this Part. It is recorded in the 
history of this reign that he granted names (titles) to officials on the 
basis of land, tliat is the mJcditia. He gave the appointment of 
Smnulut/phrakaldhom (S'3Jl«WKn25ltw3J) to a soldier, the appointment of 
Stmuhandyok (W^WUllin) to a civilian. He gave the official holding 

the office of Khun Mu’ceng the title of Phra Nakhonhan Mu’mng 
(Minister of the Metropolis and Interior), Khun Wang the. title of 
Phra Tharamathikon (Minister of the Household and Justice for the 
King himself was the source of justice), Khun Na the title of Phra 
Kasotra (Minister of Agriculture), Khun Khlaug the title of Phra 
Kosathihodi (Minister of Foreign Affairs, Trade and Taxation). To 
each of these titles was attached a sakdina of 10,000 rai of land 
(4,000 acres). Thus we have two principal Ministers of State and 
four executive Miui>sters known as Chatusadom ). 

The sakdina attached to a title did not give the Iiolder of yucb a 
title any right of possession in such land, but only gave the right of 
use as long as he was required by the King- to carry out the duties 
pertaining to the title. The sakdina ranged from 100,000 rai in the 
case of a Prince who was Maha Ujxiraj down to 5 rai in the case of 
a Phrai or menial or soldier. As time passed the sakdiim lost its 
original value, for hind is no longer attached to a title. 

Having established an official hierarchy based on a sakdina system, 
the area of land attached to a title became the basis on whicli crimi- 
nal offences were settled ; hence it became necessary to promulgate a 
law laying down tlie principle under which persons who had conv 
initted offences should be punished, thus the Kromasak law came 
into being. The provisions of this law are most complicated and 
obscure and almost unintelligible to any one not conversant with the 
sakdina system. This will be evident when I say that the law itself 
as published by Prince Kajaburi contains twenty-eight clauses occu- 
pying forty pages of print, whereas a note explaining the principle 
underlying the law and the method of computing the punishment to be 
awarded to any offender prepared by Luang Thamasat 
in a rythmic form for the purpose of easy memorising, coyers ninety- 
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two pages of print. H. E. Chao Phya Maliidhorn has 

most kindly sent me a note explaining briefly the lueaiiiiig of tlie law 
and how it was applied. This learned authority says that in tlie 
first place it is essential to have some undorstanding of the piinisb- 
ments meted out to oflenders under the ancient laws. These were 
pkmai (WlRl), a fine the whole amount of which was paid to tiie 
King or State ; fine the whole amount of which 

was paid to the person oftended against or his heirs; half •jmud and 
half sinmai, a fine the proceeds of which were paid in equal parts to 
the King and the person offended against. All offences were govern- 
ed as regards punishment by the laws applicable to each offence. 

As regards the amount of the fine to be imposed on an}’' person it 
was necessary to know the legal price of each sucli person, man or 
woman, which price was laid down in the law according to tlie rank, 
sex, age and class. According to this system a male (not a service- 
man) attained to his prime and highest value at the age of forty. 
His price, which at the age of one montli was six hdits, increased 
progressively to fourteen tamkdufjs (fifty-six bahts) at his prime, 
after which the value of a man dropped till between the ages of 
ninety-one and one hundred years he was only worth one tamkdng 
or four bahts. The price of a female between the ages of one month 
and three months was four bahts. The price increased progressively 
till she was worth ten tamkdngs or forty bahts on attaining the age 
of thirty years,. which was her prime. After this her price decreased 
to three bahts between tlie ages of ninety -one and one hundred years. 
This rate of fine applied to the most serious of ofleuces, that of murder. 
Less serious offences were punish by a lighter fine. One understands 
from this system that capital punishment -was not inflicted for 
murder, although it seems that capital punishment was inflicted for 
offences against the person of the King, against the State, for coward- 
ice etc. in time of war and for certain breaches of the Palace Code. 

In addition to the above mentioned principle, many other factors 
had to be considered in trying a case such as wliether the hand, a 
stick or a metal weapon was used in inflicting the injuries, and 
whether the injuries were slight or severe. The place at which the 
offence was committed, as well as whether the complainant and de- 
fendant were related, iiad also to be considered. In cases in which 
persons related to each other were concerned, if the injuries were 
merely bruises the punishment was lighter than in a case of persons 
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not related. If open wounds were inflicted there was no reduction 
in the punisliment. I find on reading the law that the value of 
servicemen (IwWKQJ) was different to that of ordinary persons. The 
\ alue of a serviceman was governed by the Group, or Krmii, to which 
he belonged. The highest value w’as one hundred and four hahts 
and the lowest fifty -six bahts. Beyond this the principle of puuisli- 
ment was the same as mentioned above. Furthermore all punish- 
ments to be imposed on any offender were always governed by the 
highest price of the body and the highest sakdina of the person 
concerned in the case. All cases in which bodily injury was inflicted 
were punished according to the principles laid down in the Kromasak 
law wdiich liad to be calculated or computed according to a most 
complicated system. Luang Thamasat has prepared a ready reckoner 
in order to help the judges to know the fine applicable to each kind 
of offence and class of offender. Offences against property were not 
judged under the Kromasak law' but came under the law' knowm as 
Laksana Betset. Chao Phya Mahidhorn also tells me that the 
Kraimimk law was used to punish officials who committed offences 
connected with their duties. In order to arrive at an understanding' 

■ o 

of the amount of the fine to be imposed on an official it was necessary 
to know his sakdina, the offence he had committed and the system 
of computation. The official entrusted by the King or any Minister 
to ascertain tlie amount of the fine having computed the basic unit 
of fine according to the sakdina for the purpose of imposing the fine, 
it simply rested with the King or Minister to decide whether the 
official should be fined one unit or more. Four units were tlie 
maximum fine. The basic unit was known as the la During n.iy 
long experience in Government service, I have seen many officials 
fined under this system. In fact until the King granted the Constitution, 
this system was used in the Palace and other Departments and also 
to piinisli officials who failed to attend the King’s audience. The 
unit of fine or la for the punishment of a phrai or menial with 
a sakdina of five rai was twenty bahts, which meant that if he was 
to be punished by a fine of four units, the fine would be eighty 
bahts. Ill the case of an official like myself with a sakdina of 
2,400 rai, the unit of fine or la would be ninety two bahts and a fine 
of four la would amount to three hundred and sixty-eight bahts- 
Officials felt deeply the dishonour which attached to their titles when 
they were punished in this way. H. R. Hi Prince Damrong Raja- 
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niibliab, whom I have consulted, says that the last system of fine 
is inentioiied in *Kot Monthienhan (Regulations governing the 
Royal Household or Palace Code.). Prince Damroiig has drawm my 
attention to a portion of the law which lays down that, in 

accord with the principles of the ancient Mano Thimasat, oiiences 
are grouped under three categories: one, Mental Offences or evil 
thoughts; two, Vocal Offences or evil speech; three, Bodily Offences 
or evil acts committed by using force. As all offences arise from evil 
thought it seems that a basic formula ivas laid down for mental 
offences and that vocal offences and bodily offences were calculated 
according to a formula connected with this basic principle. Although 
it is not clear, it is probable that the formula laid down here was 
used for the purpose of computing the punishment to be imposed on 
officials holding a sakdina rank other than servicemen 
With the reorganisation of the Courts of Justice about the year 
1896 and the promulgation of laws based on modern principles, the 
provisions of the Kromasah law fell into disuse. 

In a countiy where surnames did not exist, it is easy to understand 
the necessity for providing a name to distinguish an official holding 
a certain appointment. Many of these names are derived from 
Indian history and mythology. A name having been prescribed for 
an official to denote his duties, it did not take long for the officials 
and the peojde to know the department to which such an officer 
belonged and the nature of his duties. For these reasons the system 
must be praised for it overcame many difficulties. In the Sixth 
Reign of the Chakri dynasty a system of surnames was introduced, 
and in the Seventh Reign many officials were given titles according 
to their surnames. By this pi-actice the main principle of the system 
was destroyed, for it was then no longer pos»sible to know to what 
department any official belonged ; the system of granting titles under 
the old principles seems to have disappeared. 

(2) When was the Sakdina system put on a legal basis ? 

I have stated in Paragraph 1 that if the Cliinese archives of the 
After-Han period (a. d. 947-51) are to be trusted, an official hierarchy 
existed in the ancient Thai Kingdom of Nanchao whicli was based on 
a certain tenure of land. This seems to approximate to wffiat we 
now call the sakdina system or land attached to a title. I have 
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suggested that this system may have been carried by tlio Thai people 
when they migrated along the valley of the Mekhong and that tlie 
l^hiner got the sakclma system from them. The sakdmi appears to 
have been used in Siam for the first time by Rarnathibodi, the first 
King of the Ayudhyan dynasty. We have a definite date, 1350. 
The sakdina system is referred to in Siamese history in tlie reign of 
King Trailokanat, who is said to have made appointments under this 
system. The record of the reign of Ramathibodi I mentioned thn‘,e 
titles : Phra Sriawat, Khun Pliinitcliai and Plira Sri Maliosot ; and 
that of Rarnesuan mentioned the title Phya Chainarong. Cliao Pliya 
Mahasena is mentioned in the reign of Rama Rachathirat. As those 
Kings reigned before King Trailokanat, then titles existed in Siam 
from 1350. 

The record of the reign of King Trailokanat states that he confer- 
red names on officials, prescribed their duties and tlie area of land 
for each title. (For details see paragraph 1). 

King Phra Phutthayodfa came to the throne in 1782 and carried 
on the work of consolidating Thai power in Siam, which had been 
commenced by King Tak (Sin) of Thonburi. When tlie capital, 
Ayudhya, was occupied by the Burmese in 1767 they committed sucli 
acts of vandalism that practically nothing was left. The monasteries 
and pagodas even were destroyed. The archives were burnt, many 
officials were put to death and many others of the highest rank wore 
deported to Burma as captives of war. There were few left who had 
any knowledge of the liistoiy and laws of the kingdom. We know 
that it was impossible to find iiny law or record relating to the cere- 
mony of coronation, and tlie ceremony iiad to be performed in a man- 
ner wliich it was believed approximated to tlie traditional rites, lliis 
process of destruction extended tlirougliout most of the territories of 
the kingdom. It is easy to understand when destruction was carried 
out on such a vast scale, that nothing of a perishable nature as 
archives, laws, records, or histories could have escaped. King Phra 
Phutthayodfa appointed Royal Commissions to attempt to rehabilitate 
tlie laws and history of the country. It is possible that fragments of 
documents and even whole documents relating to these two matters 
may have been found and examined by these Royal Commissions. 
Siamese history as we know it, even the Royal or Autograph version, 
is full of errors. The dates given for the accessions and deaths of 
the Kings and the length of their reigns are mostly incorrect. Many 
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events of importance are not mentioned. We know tliis from the 
writings of foreigners who lived in the country and were eye-wit- 
nesses of the events they wrote about, and from official documents pre- 
served in foreign countries. The version of history I mention was 
apparently examined by competent authorities such as King Fhra 
Nang Klao and King Mongkut. It is noteworthy that the calendar 
used is that of the Chulasakarat or Little Era. This histoiy conn 
meiices in the year of the Little Era 712 (a. d. 1350). It is doubtful 
whether this era was used in Siam till A. D. 1569, Prince Damrong 
is inclined to think that the calendar of the Little Era was brouglit 
to Siam by the first conqueror of Ayudhya, and became the official 
calendar from the date of the accession of Phra Mahathamaracha, 
L. E. 931 (A. D 1569). It should be mentioned here that the calendar of 
the Little Era was used in the latter portion of the Sukhotliai period. If 
Prince Damrong is right, and I think he is, then the use of the Little 
Era prior to that year is evidence of the history liaving been rewritten, 
and rewritten several centuries later. It is almost certain that tlie Ma- 
ha Sakarat or Great Era which was used in Sukhotliai continued to be 
used in Ayudhya till at least A. D. 1569 and even later. There is reason 
to believe that the use of the Little Era fell into disfavour, and to some 
extent was changed to the Buddhist Era in the reign of King Kara- 
yana. I have mentioned these facts because a reference to the old 
laws resuscitated in the reign of Phra Phutthayodfa becomes necessary. 
These old laws have been published from time to time and I propose 
to use the edition issued under the authority of that great jurist, 
Prince Rajaburi, in 1901, known as Kotmai Rajalniri. 

We find a collection of Laws relating to the sahdina of the mem- 
bers of the Royal family and some of the female officials of the 
palace as well as Civil and Military Officers. 

Tlie first of these Laws commences with a preamble and has a 
heading Na Pholariboen The whole comprises twenty- 

eight clauses. This Law is followed by a List of Provincial Military 
Officers without a preamble running from Clause 1 to 29. Clause 30 
is the preamble to what appears to be a second Law prescribing that 
titles be conferred on Provincial Administrative Officers and the 
status of the provinces, and Clause 31 gives tlie titles of the officers 
and the status of each province. These laws or collection of frag- 
ments of laws contain two preambles. The first tells us that Chao 
Phya Tharamathibodi Sri Ratanamontienban petitioned tl. M. King 
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Trailobaiiat on the subject of the status and rank of members of the 
Royal Family and female officials of the Palace craTiiig for His 
Majesty’s ruling in order to put this matter on a definite basis. Tlie 
King gave his decision and the Law was promulgated in 1298. This 
must be a year of the Great Era and would synchronise with A. I). 
1376 (L. E. 738). It is most significant that the preamble to tins 
Law slioiild refer to the King’s decision regarding the status of mem- 
bers of the Royal House and female officials of the palace only. This 
question is completely settled in the first five clauses, in fact the 
latter part of Clause 5 lays down the sakdinct of the Chao Krom, and 
Palat Krom attached to Princes of Kroon rank and otlier palace male 
officials. Clause 6 refers to Chamu’n and otlier palace officials. This 
causes me to believe that this Law in its original form only contains 
five clauses and was, in reality, the genesis or beginning of the Kot 
Montienhcm, If, however, one compares the language used in this 
Law with that used in later Kot Montieoibaoi a suspicion arises in 
one’s mind as to when this Law was really written. 

Clauses 7 to 28 refer to the status and titles of Civil Officers in the 
Capital. The status of these officers has no connection with the 
Royal Family and the female palace offiials wliich form the personal 
entourage of the King and his children. This List of Civil Officers 
has, I tliink, been joined to the Law under discussion by the Royal Coin- 
inisaioners appointed by King Phra Phutthayodfa. This List contains 
many titles which certainly did not exist in Siam piior to A. u. 1669 
or L. E. 931. The titles of officials connected with the activities of 
the Dutch, the English and the French must be interpolations, for 
persons of these nationalities did not come to Siam till the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. It is curious that officials liaving to do 
with Portuguese and Castilians are not mentioned at all, although we 
know that these people were in Siam prior to the other three na- 
tionalities mentioned. At the time of the examination oi the old 
laws in 1805 the Portuguese and Spaniards had lost all power 
in the Ea.st, and it did not enter the minds of the Royal Commis,sion- 
ers that in the early days there must have been officials such as 
interpreters, etc., who had to deal with these people. I am convinced 
that an exhaustive examination of the List would prove that the 
Royal Commissioners did their work badly, and were swayed by their 
knowledge of the titles which existed when they did their work. 
There is another fact which must be cposidered. In Clause 8, which 
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lays down the office of Chakri, will be found a curious insertion which 
requires some explanation. The insertion runs : 

On Eridiiy the ninth waning of the seventh month in the year of the 
Oock being the eighth year of the denary cycle Phra Sri li.aliosot i*eceived 
tlie Royal Command to place tlie status of swift footed couriers in tlie Kroiii 
Mahatbai on an official basis. 

Then follows a list of the titles and the land attached to them. 
One naturally asks why Phra Sri Mahosot sliould liave received the 
Royal Commands in this matter, he being one of tbe Court Physicians 
and not connected with the Krom Mahatbai. It will be noticed that 
the year is not given wliicli is suspicious and, furthermore, the term 

was, I think, not used in the early 
days of the Ayudhyan dynasty. One cannot but surmise that tlie 
Royal Commissioners, liaving before them a fragment of a document 
with’ these words on it and not knowing where it came from, inserted 
it in the clause referring to the Chief Minister in charge of the Civil 
Service. This title Phra Sri Mahosot cannot be the title Maliosot 
Sri Phiphat which was only created twenty years ago. 

The List of the Provincial Military Officers does not commence 
with a preamble and contains many interpolations. 

Clause 11 lays dowm the title Phra Phipliitdecha, Chief of the 
Training Section of tlie army on European models. One doubts 
whether this office existed prior to A. D. 1569 (L. E. 931) although we 
know that Portuguese adventurers did follow in the military train of 
the Kings. 

Clause 22, which refers to the Ten Departments of Artificers 
seems to be in the wrong place and should, I think, have 
been included in the list of Civil Officials in the palace. 

Clauses 23 to 29 contain matters entirely extraneous to provincial 
military appointments. 

Clause 24 lays down the saJcdina of officials wlio have been retired 
from the Government Service. 

Clause 25 lays down a special sakdma for officials of tlie rank of 
Phra down, holding appointments in the Capital who were sent to 
the provinces on duties. 

Clause 26 lays down the sakcKna of the four classes of wives of 
officials. 

Clause 27 is most curious for although the clause is numbered 
27 the actual article commences with the word '^Section One'' 
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(3J1i?in^60 is complete in tliis one Section. This clause refers to 
the saMina of priests brahmans, 

and members oiUJie laity (01 id:“0U) conforming to the rules of reli- 
gious discipline. The sakdina is different according to whether these 
persons possess or do not poessss a knowledge of the Law of their 
religion. 

Clause 28 commences wdth the word “ Section one This 

clause is somewhat obscure, but appears to refer to the status of 
persons related to officials of sakdina rank. 

Clause 29 lays down the method of computing the sakdina of 
officials of the Palace IJepartment (ummxmT^) [iuA, the 
or Second King’s establishment. Ed.], basingit on th e sakdina of officials 
of the Royal Palace 

Clause 23 seems to be an insertion similar to the insertion in clause 
8 of the List of Civil Officials. It reads as follows: Khun Ohakra- 
wadchinda petitioned the King, craving His Majesty 

to define the na or land to be attached to a number of appointments. 
The King gave his ruling on this question and the area of na or land 
for each officer is stated in this clause. The list covers a large range 
of officex'S none of whom seem to have any connection with the army. 
It is significant that the title of the officials who petitioned the King 
is not to be found in any list of the official hierarchy in my possession. 

Clause 30 of this List of Provincial Military Officers is in reality 
the preamble of a separate law fixing the sakdina of administrative 
officials of the provinces, both north and south, according to the status 
of each province which is also fixed. There were four classes of pro- 
vinces, First, Second, Third and Fourth — a First Class provinces 
being the most important. 

Clause 31 gives a long list of officers, their titles and na or land 
as well as the class of the province. 

The preamble given in Clause 80 is similar to the preamble to the 
law fixing the status and rank of members of the Royal Family and 
some female officials of the palace, except that the style of the King 
Boromtrailokamat diflPers in form. 

The reader* will now understand the almost unfathomable confusion 
into which these Laws have fallen. The Royal Commission must 
have had some documentary evidence before it of such a fragmentary 
nature that it did not know how to piece it together. This fact 
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together with the iiiaiiy signs of interpolation and tarnpering renders 
these Laws in their present form quite nnreliahle. Their only value 
is that we are given a list of titles. These titles may have been and 
were probably created from time to time as tlie service of the State 
demanded. It does not help us to know what titles existed in 
the early days of the Ayiidhyan dynasty and when additions were 
made. Without an examination of the actual documents and evidence 
which came before the Royal Commission it is impossible for any one 
to say what is based on actual fact and what was added by the 
Royal Commission itself. Three main facts stand out (1) Chao Pliya 
Tharamathibodi, etc., Phra Srimahosot and Khun Cliakrawadcliinda 
received the Royal instructions regarding tlie fixing of the mkdina 
for officials and others; (2) the two preamhles mention King 
Trailokanat as the law-giver, but differ as regards the Royal style. 
In the first preamble the style is BoromtQrdloImayoM W^^ j)hu pen 
chao Mid in the other Phra MamatldbofMsriboromtrmloIw^^ (3) 
the same year 1298 is given in both preambles. 

It will be noticed in both preambles that the Minister of tlie 
Palace, who approached the King, is Chao Phya Thaiamathibodi Sri 
Ratanamonthieuban. This is evidence that the old title of Khun 
"Wang had been changed to Tharamathibodi and not Tharamathikon 
as mentioned j‘n Siamese history. (Reign Trailokanat). The latter 
title is quite modern and was, I believe, created by King Mongkut, 

for an official named Su'a Sontliirat ). It is significant 

that the new form is not mentioned in the La\vs I am discussing. 
Tlie otlier titles given in Siamese liistory for the three remaining 
Chatusadom Ministers also bear traces of modernity. These are 
examples of tampering with history. The next point is the year 
1298 which has a significance bearing on the King, who promulgated 
these Laws. The year 1298 of the Great Era synchronises with the 
year 738 of the Little Era or 1376 of the Christian Era. Siamese 
history tells us that King Trailokanat ascended the throne in L. E. 
796 (A. D. 1434), and that he reigned for sixteen years. These dates 
do not agree. 

In the year B. E. 2450 (A. D. 1907) Luang Prasert Aksoranit gave 
to the National Library a manuscript written in the characters used 
during the Ayudhyan period purporting to be historical notes from 
the year of the Little Era 686 to 966. This manuscript relates that 
its details were prepared under the command of King Narayana in 
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L. E. 1042 (A. B. 1680). It is fortunate that another copy came into 
the possession of the National Library, Bangkok, six years later 
which had been prepared for King Tak (Sin) of Thonbnri The 
written cliaracters are ditferent but the contents are the same. If one 
compares the dates given in this manuscript with those recorded in 
Siamese history it will be found that tliey do not agree. Forth er- 
]nore, some of the events recorded do not appear in Siamese history, 
and it is significant tliat no mention is made of King Trailokanat 
liaving establislied, revised or changed the sakdina status of otlieials. 
Tlie authenticity of this manuscript can not be doubted, and that it 
was prepared in tlie reign of King Narayana is supported by a stone 
inscription set up by that raonarcli in B. E. 2223 (L. E. 1043) at 
Chulamani Temple near Phitsnulok. This stone inscription relates 
that the Temple Chulamani was built by King Trailokanat in L. E. 826 
and that in the following year the royal builder was ordained as a 
Buddhist priest and took up residence in this monastery. He remain- 
ed in tlie priesthood for eight months and fifteen days. His son and 
Ministers of State begged the royal monk to leave the priesthood 
in order to assist in governing the country. The words used are 

TlQQfUi‘1fyWJtQWl2JR«)?lieJW‘il3^JFl5QJ51H23™53JWlJu The royal monk 
consented, left the j^^'^^^sthood and returned to the Capital, Sri 
Ayudliya. In the year l. E. 1042 King Narayana commaiided that 
a replica of the footprint of the Buddha on the lull known as 
Suwanbanpliot be made and sent to Chulamani Temple 

so tliat those wlio were unable to make tlie journey to the holy 
hill might be able to worsliip the footprint. This replica of the foot- 
print and the stone inscription were set up in the Temple Chulamani 
in L. E. 1043. A record of the events mentioned here was prepared 
and after examination by the King this record was sealed with a 
a seal depicting a man holding a book which is the 

official seal of the Registrar of Archives, and Servicemen 

This stone inscription was set up some two hundred and 
sixteen years after King Trailokanat built Chulamani Temple, and 
entered the priesthood. The dates for these events given in the 
Luang Prasert’s manuscript are the same. 

An examination of the Luang PraserPs manuscript proves that the 
date given for the fall of Ayudhya, U E, 931, the accession of Somdet 
Phra Mahathamaracha, L. E, 931, and the marching of the expedition 
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iiiicier' King Naresxian against Ava, L. E.- 966,. are correct, for they agree 
witli .the .information which we now have in onr possession. The 
dates in' Siamese , history ■ are different. As the Luang Prasert’s 
manuscript is correct about these three important dates, it is but 
reasonable to assume that other dates' given.' in the manuscript are 
also correct. The following table is of interest : 



Piojal Version 

Luang Prasert 

No. 

1 

1 

Name of Kings 

Date : 

1 Little Era 

Name of Kings 

Date : 
Little Era 

1 

■ Kamatlnbodi I. 

712-731 

Eamatbibodi I. 

712-731 

2 

; Karnesiian (First time) 

731-732 

Eamesuan (First time) 

731-732 

3 

, Boromraciiatbirat I. 

732-744 

Boromrachatbirat I. 

732-750 

4 

Tbongcban 

744 (15 clays) 

Tbonglan 

750 (7 days) 

5' 

Eamesuan (Second time) 

744-749 

Eamesuan (Second time) 

750-757 

6 

1 Bamracbatbirat 

749-763 

Pbya Bam 1 

757-771 

7 

Intbaracha I. 

1 

763-780 

Intbaracha I. 

771-786 

8 

Borom racbatb i rat II . 

780-796 

Boromrachatbirat JI. 

786-810 

9 

Trailokanat 

796-831 

Trailokanat 

: 810-826 

10 

! Intbaracha II. 

811-835 

Boromracba 

826-853 

11 

Eamatbibodi II. 

1 835-871 

Eamatliibodi II . | 

853-891 

12 

Boromracbamaba phut- 
thangkun 

1 871-875 

1 

Boromracbamaba phnt- 
tlmngkun | 

1 

891-895 


As we are concerned with the reign of King Trailokanat only, 
because the Laws prescribing titles and ranks I have referred to 
above are supposed to have been promulgated by him, I vdll coniine 
the discussion to the dates given fortius reign in Siamese history and 
the Luang Prasert’s manuscript, Siamese liistory places on record 
that this King ascended tlie throne in L. E. 796 and died in L. E, 811. 
The Luang Prasert’s manuscript tells us that this King ascended the 
throne in L. E. 810, and that in L. E. 825 he went to Phitsiiulok still 
vested with the royal authority. King Trailokanat commanded that 
the King should rule the country in Ayudhya. King Trailokanat ap- 
parently abdicated in L. E. 826 and entered the priesthood in L. E. 827. 
This gives his reign a length of sixteen years, which agrees with 
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Siamese history. He was succeeded by his son, Phra Boromraclia, in 
L. E. 826 though this Prince seems to have wielded royal authority 
in Ayudhya from L. E. 825, and it was this son who begged his father 
to leave tlie priesthood, return to Ayudhya and assist him in govern- 
ing the country {vide, the Clmlamani inscription of King Nai-ayana). 
Tliere are many examples of Kings abdicating but still retaining a 
controlling influence in the government. This was always the case 
in the early days of the Tokugawa Shogunate, in Japan. As Ayudliya 
was in the grips of a death struggle with King Maha Sri Suthamti- 
lokarat of Chiengmai (the Maharat or Thao Lok of the manuscript), 
it was dangerous to leave the King monk in Chulamani Temple, and 
his son lacking e.xpei’ience re(iuired the riper understanding t)f 
affairs of his father to help him. If one reads the last lines of 
this manuscript referring to the death of King Trailokanat, which 
took place in L. E. 850, it will be noticed that he was not succeed- 
ed on the throne by any King. This is but natural, as his son, 
Somdet Phra Boromraeha, was the reigning sovereign and conti- 
nued to reign till L. E. 853, when he died and was succeeded by 
his son, Ramathibodi II. H. R. H. Prince Damrong in his Kotes 
explaining tlie Ayudhyan dynasty, published as Part 5 of A Gol- 
leetimi of Historical Data; states that King Trailokanat reigned 
from‘L.E. 810 to L. E. 850, a period of forty years and that tlie 
eonfu.sion in Siamese history is due to his using both Ayudhya and 
Phitsnulok as his capitals. My understanding of the Luang Prasert’s 
manuscript does not bear out the statement of this learned authority. 
The Chiengmai Chronicle gives us some evidence to support the dates 
in the manuscript. This Chronicle says that King Trailokanat enter- 
ed the priesthood in Ayudhya but does not give us a date. As, 
however, it admits, that this event took place after L. e. 822 it may 
be that the ceremony of ordination took place in L. E.^ 823 oi ^24. 

Thus we have three statements regarding the time when King 
Trailokanat was on the throne. Siamese history l. e. 796 to 811, the 
Luang Prasert’s manuscript L. E. 810 to 826, and the Ghieng^ncu 


Chronicle to a great extent agreeing 


with, the manuscript. We must 


now make an attempt, after an analysis of the evidence ® 
ascertain who promulgated the Laws we are discussing, and the year 

in which the Laws were promulgated . 

As I accept the Lueng manuMr.pt a. coirect. .t „ cnd.nt 

that King Tmilokanat wae on the IhTOC between the yearn h ... 810 
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and 826, which years synchronise with the year 1370 to 1386 of the 
Great Era. Such being the case, ho\v could King Trailokanat have 
promulgated these Laws in the year 1298 ? H.R.H. Prince Danirong':' 
Rajanubhab tries to overcome the difficulty by changing tlm year 
1298 of the Great Era to 1998 of the Buddhist Era. Now 1998 of 
the Biiddliist Era synchronises with the year of the L. E. 817, and 
therefore, by this transformation, the Prince brings these Laws, witli-'; 
in the reign of King Trailokanat. 

My understanding of the evidence is that tlie rebuilders of Siamese 
history had some documentary evidence or tradition before them 
which led them to believe that King Tr^jilokanat had revised the 
official hierarchy, and tliey inserted in Siamese liistory the sentence I 
have already mentioned in the paragraph referring to the changes in 
the titles and status of tlie Ministers. On the other liand the Royal 
Commission appointed for the purpose of rehabilitating the law's of 
the country came across fragments of evidence to show^ that a law 
dealing with the questions of the status of members of the Royal 
Family had been promulgated in the year 1298 of the Great Era and 
other fragments relating to the official liierarchy, civil, military and 
ecclesiastical. Some of these fragments may have liorne the name of 
King Trailokanat, and others the date 1298. The process is now 
simple. The Royal Commissioners, j^robably, entered the name of 
King Trailokanat in the preamble of the Law^ relating to the mem- 
bers of the Royal Family. I am inclined to think tliat the Law' 
referring to tlie status of the members of tiie Royal Family and some 
of the female officials of the palace (Clauses 1 to 5) w'as prouiul gated 
by King Phra Boromraehathirat I in the year 1298 of the Great Era 
(L. E. 738). King Phra Boromraehathirat I was on tlie throne in tlie 
year l. e. 738 and, as the dynasty had only been established tw'enty- 
six years before, it is but natural that this King should define the 
sakdina of the members of tlie new Royal House and the female 
entourage. I cannot believe that the Kings should have allo^s'ed 
nearly one hundred years to pass before defining tlie saMma of 
the Royal House. Furthermore, now that the dynasty had been 
established and the central and southern provinces brought under its 
sway, it became necessary for this same King to define the sahdlna 
of some of the civil officials in the Capital and some of the provincial 
military officers. These lists must have been amended and added 
to by later Kings as the increasing requirements of the service 
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demanded, lienee the numerous interpolations and tlio resulting 
confusion. It is probable that the lists of the civil and military 
hierarchy were originally promulgated as separate laws, but that the 
Iireambles have been lost, all that remained being the petition of 
Phra Sri Mahosot and Khun Chakra watchinda. 

The Law referring to the titles of Provincial Administrative 
Officers, their titles, and the status of the jirovinces may have been 
promulgated by King Trailokanat, because it was only just prior to 
his reign that the northern provinces had been brought under the 
domination of the now dynasty and included in the Kingdom as an 
integral part thereof. Thg Royal Commissioners apparently retained 
the same year 1298 without considering its implications. 

The ancient criminal jurisprudence of some parts of the East pro- 
vided for the punishment of offenders based on the age of the persons 
offended against and the value of the body of such persons, which 
value was fixed according to age and sex. With the introduction of 
the saJedma system a new element came into being and had to be 
considered when deciding criminal cases. A Kromasak La%v was, 
therefore, drafted and brought into force. The Kromasak Law which 
has come down to us is one which the preamble tells us was promul- 
gated by King Ekathosrot in the year L. B. 955, the year of the Cock. 
Siamese history records that King Ekathosrot ascended the throne 
in L. E. 955, year of the Little Serpent. One can, therefore, excuse the 
Royal Commission for putting this date in the preamble if they have 
evidence to prove that the Law was promulgated by King Ekathosrot, 
but one cannot forgive the Royal Commission for .stating that this 
year rvas the year of the Cock. The year L. E. 955 was the year of 
the Little Serpent. Research work has brought to light the fact that 
King Ekathosrot ascended the throne in L. E. 967, year of the Little 
Serpent (A. D. 1606), not L.E. 955. The Royal Commission probably 
did not know this, although they may have had a copy of the Luang 
Prasert’s manuscript before them, as a copy of this manuscript had 
been made a few years before in the reign of King Tak. Thi.s 
manuscript must have been well known to scholars of those days. A 
reference to it would have shown the Commissioners that King 
Naresuan was still on the throne in the year L. E. 966. 

Phya Prachakitkorachak ), in his work Fhong- 

sawadan Yonoh (History of Yonok), discusses the question of the 
dates given in some of the ancient laws for the promulgation of such 
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laws and tlie names of the Kings. He produces evidence to prove 
tlmt ill the preamble of a law said to have been promulgated in the 
reign of King Prasat Thong, this King is called EkaihoHVot, and 
attempts to prove this by pointing out that the palace in which the 
King promulgated the law was built in the reign of King Prasat Thong. 
Another law was promulgated in the reign of King Narayana. The 
preamble called the King Ekathosrot, but as this is qualified by 
the word King Narayana there can be no question about the proiuul- 
U'ator of this law. There are several other instances of the words 
Ekathosrot appearing in the preambles of other laws. 

A question now arises as to whetiier ihe Royal Commissioners 
inserted the title Ekathosrot themselves or not. If they did, as seems 
likely, for these two Kings are not given this title in Siamese history 
nor does this style appear on the Chulamani inscription actually 
written by King Narayana himself. In this inscription tiie King 
gives his full title and these words do not appear. 

H. R. H. Prince Damrong, knowing that King Ekathosrot was not 
on the throne in L. E. 955, may have been influenced by this fact, 
and changed the year from L. E. 955 to L. E. 995 so that it falls within 
the reign of King Prasat Thong. Whether the Prince was also 
influenced by the fact that L. E. 995 was the year of the Cock is not 
evident because lie does not use this argument. 

I am inclined to think that the Law was promulgated by King 
Ekathosrot, the brother of King Naresuan, and that the Royal 
Commissioners inserted the year L. E. 955 themselves, as liistory told 
them that this King ascended the throne in that year. 

The whole question of the Laws relating to the saJedina and the 
Kromasak as well as the dates given in liistory is in such a state of 
confusion that it seems hardly worth while trying to clarify it. I 
have given my understanding of this matter because it has a bearing 
on the titles and rank of officers mentioned by van Vliet which are 
not in accord with vstatements in Siamese history. I deal with this 
question in paragraph 3. 

(3) Concerning the rank of members of the 
Royal Family and the Nobility. 

In the previous paragraph I have made an attempt to unravel the 
confusion in which the laws relating to the sakdina have fallen. I 
hold that the first of these laws ascribed to King Trailokanat relating 
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to the rank and status of members of the Royal Family and some 
female officials of tlie Palace was promulgated by King Phra Borom- 
rachathirat I. in the year of the Great Era 1298, which synchronises 
with the year of the Little Era 738 (a. D. 1376), and that this law 
comprised five clauses only. In this law provisions are made for 
giving members of the Royal House a sakdina according to their 
birth status. The rank of the members of the Royal F’amily is to 
some extent graded according to the status of the mother. A full 
brother of the King and a son by the chief Queen were qualified by 
the prefix Somdet. Princes of this rank had on birth a sakdina of 
20,000 rai and 15,000 raj respectively which on promotion to the 
rank of Krom or Nai Krom was increased to 50,000 rai and 40,000 
rai respectively. If Princes of this rank were appoi)ited to the high 
position of Maha Uparaj or Second King, the sakdina was increased 
to 100,000 rai. A brother of the King other than a full brother only 
had a sakdina of 7,000 rai which was increased to 15,000 rai on 
promotion to the rank of Krom, A son of tlie King by a mother 
other than the Queen and a grandson, a son of the son of a Queen, 
enjoyed a sakdina of 6,000 rai, which was increased to 15,000 rai on 
promotion to the rank of Krom. Grandsons of the King other than 
those descended from a Queen enjoyed a sakdina of 4,000 rai which 
was increased to 11,000 rai on becoming a Krom, (Note, I presume 
that the sisters, daughters and grand -daughters of the King enjoyed 
the same status as brothers, sons and grandsons). Princes of the rank 
of Mom Chao enjoyed a sakdina^ of 1,500 rai. Princes of the rank 
of Chao enjoyed a sakdina varying between 800 rai and 1,000 
rai according to the position they held on the personal staff of tlie 
King. These Princes rode on the King’s elephant and acted as the cj^i- 
valry bodyguard of the King. Princes of the rank of Mom Ratchivonfj 
) enjoyed a sakdina of 500 rai. 

As I have already said, this law which I believe dates back to tlic 
fourteenth centuiy of the Christian Era (the original of which must 
have been destroyed) was reconstructed in the reign of the first King 
of the Chakri dynasty in 1805. The law in its present form shows 
undoubted signs of having lost its original character, the language is 
modern. 

In the law the words So^ndet Phra Chao Lan Thoe 

and Phra Chao Lan Thoe axe used. The word Lan 
(^2^114) in Siamese means both a nephew and a grandson. In this law 
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I think tlie/w to a grandchild, and this is supported 

by the use of the word Naxlda grandson, in tiie preamble. If 

this is the case it is difficult to understand wliy a Prince of the rank 
of Mom Ghao, who to-day is a grandchild of a King, should be referred 
to separately. I do not think that the rank of Mom Chao existed 
when this law was promulgated. If this rank did exist then the 
Princes specified in the law as grandchildren of the King must liave 
been Princes of the rank of Mom Chao elevated to the rank of Phra, 
Ong Ghao, a practice which was followed after the establishment of 
the Chakri dynasty. Tiiat the grandsons of a King referred to in 
the law were elevated Mom Ghao I consider most improbable. It is 
doubtful whether the rank of Mom Chao existed in the early days 
of the Ayudhyan djmasty. Prince Damrong mentions in his work 
Records of the Status of the Royal Family of the Ghakrl Dynasty 
that the sons and daughters of the Maha Uparaj by a mother not a 
member of tlie Royal Family were known as Mom Ghao and supports 
tins statement by referring to an inscription of the reign of King 
Boromakot, wliich records that the sons of the Second King of that 
time were called Mom Ghao, and gives as an example Mom Chao 
Atlvit ). When this practice first came into use is not 

clear, but it seems probable that this rank was instituted just before 
the destruction of Ajmdhya, and that the status Phra Ghao Lan Thoe 
in the old law was then changed to that of Mom Chao. I, therefore, 
feel that the rank of Mom Ghao in this law is an interpolation. 

This law lays down the sakdina of a Prince when promoted to the 
rank of Kroon. We understand that the rank of ITro/Ji only came into 
being in the reign of King Narayaiia, 1656-1686, many years after 
this law is supposed to have been promulgated. This is, probably 
another example of interpolation. 

H. R. H, Prince Damrong has sent me a note in wliich lie explains 
tlie origin of the word Kroon and Nai Krom as applied to a Prince 
or Princess. His Royal Highness says that the servicemen of the 
Kingdom were divided into groups, and tbovsc groups were under the 
jurisdiction of a Ghao Kroon or Chief of sakdioia rank. In the days 
of King Narayana among others there were two groups of service- 
men, one under Luang Yothathip and the other under Luang Yotha- 
thep. The King placed the first group under the authority of his 
sister and the second under the authority of his daughter. As those 
servicemen belonged to these two Kroons, it became the practice to 
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speak of tliese two Princesses by the names of the Kroms umler their 
autliority, and thus the sister was known as AVom Luang Yohathlp 
and the daughter as Krom Luang Yothatkep. The word Nan Krom 
canie into being at the same time for tlie servicemen were grouped 
in- a Krom 

If the title Krom was for the first time ajjplied to Prince or 
Princess as a symbol of rank or position in the reign of King Nara- 
yana then it is evident tliat this rank did not exist in tlie fourteenth 
or fifteentli century and must have been inserted in tlie old law by 
the Royal Oonimissioners or someone else. 

The status of Chao mentioned in this law cannot apply to great- 
grand-childreu or any other group of persons related to the Royal 
Ifamily, because tlie law uses the word Chao as though it were a title. 
The title Chao was conferred on ten oflBcers riding on the King's 
elepliant probably as a kind of bodyguard, their salcdinct ranging 
from 1,000 to 800 rai. There were four Chao in charge of tlie 
Hocks of buffaloes with a sakdina of 800 rai. The purpose to which 
these buffaloes were put is not revealed, but they were probably 
draught animals. There were also four officers of the rank of Chao 
who were apparently cavalrymen in attendance on the King with 
a sakdina of 800 rai, and two other officers of this rank with the 
mme sakdina whose duties are not mentioned. 

That this title is of ancient origin is proved by the fact that Chao 
Ramkhob rode on King Naresuan's war elepliant in the battle in 
wliich the Crown Prince of Burma was killed ( 1593 ) and was 
rewarded for some act of bravery. It is difficult after this lapse of 
time to ascertain the true status of this title Chao, PI R Pi. Prince 
Damrong understands that this rank was known originally as Chao 
Ratnikul persons elevated to this rank enjoyed a 

status equivalent to that of Mom Chao. The point is obscure, how- 
ever, and I think it is possible that this status of Chao was conferred 
on persons related to the mother of the King or the Queen. Prince 
Damrong tells us that in the reign of Phra Phetracha the title was 
clianged to Chao Phra^ and towards the end of the xlyudhyan 
dynasty the word Chao was dropped entirely, Phra alone remaining. 
King Phra Plmtthayodfa continued the use of tjie title Phra for persons 
of this status, and his successor conferred tlie rank of Phra in the 
category of Ratnikul on two sons of King Tak (Sin) of Thonburi 
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Probably owing to the confusion which arose from the jjractice of 
conferring the title of Plira on persons of the status of (Jmo liatni- 
King Moiigkut changed the title to Mom. 

There are many persons holding the rank of if o?>i to-day, but I do 
not think they have a status equivalent to that of Jfom Chao, nor 
are they necessarily related to the mother of the King or tlie Queen. 
On promotion they were given the title of Pliya. 

Persons falling within the category of Ratchinikul to-day 

known as Ratchinikul Bang Ghang are those who are descended from 
the mother of Queen Amarinthraborornrachini ft) of 

King Phra Phutyodfa. This lady’s name ^vas San (g^) and as she 
prior to her death had become a nun King Mongkut conferred 
on her the posthumous title of Soindet Phra Rupsirisophakmaha- 
naknari which is evidence of her 

having entered the holy order. It is thus clear that the Ratchinikul 
of to-day have no connection with the Chao Ratnikul of to-day have 
no connection with the Chao Ratnikul of the early days of the 
Ayudhy an dynasty. 

The status of ilfom Ratchwo7ig mentioned in this law as being a 
descendant of the Royal familjr is difficult to understand, as H. R. H. 
Prince Damrong considers that the status of Mo 7 n Ratchwong was 
created in the reign of King Mongkut (1851-1868). If this is true, 
then persons other than the Royal Commissioners must have tam- 
pered with this law. I lind tliat the status of Mom Ratchwong is 
mentioned in the edition of the old law published by Nai Mod (Hill 
tw34^) in 1849. However this may be, it seems certain that the 
style Mom Ratchivong did not exist at the time when this law is 
believed to have been promulgated. 

Many of the titles of the female officials of the palace have a flavour 
of modernity about them. A reference to tlie old Kotmai Montienban 
might throw some light on this subject. 

Following the titles of the female officials of the palace are a num- 
ber of male official titles (vide Glauses 5 and 6 of the law). Clause 
5 lays down the sakdina for the Chiefs (Chao Krom) and subordinate 
officers of groups of servicemen under the authority of brothers, 
children and grandchildren of the Kings after they had been elevated 
to the rank of Krom. If Prince Damrong is right in believing that 
Princes and Princesses were not known as Krom or Kwi Krom before 
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the reign of King Narayana, then this clause could only have been 
added several hundred years after the law is supposed to have been 
promulgated. Clause 6 lays down the titles for the head (Cluimu n), 
of the four Corps of Pages. These four titles of Chamu'n may have 
been created in the early days of the Ayudhyan dynasty. 

At the time when this law is believed to have been promulgated I 
think that the members of the Royal House were graded as follows: — 

( 1 ) The King, Phrabat Somdetborombophitpli raphuttl lacliaoy iihim. 
(2) A full brother of the King, SoQiidet Fkra Amujhathinit. (3) 
A son of the King by a Queen, Somlet Phm Chao Luk Thoe. (4) A 
brother of the King other than a full brother, Phra A 7 mc}uL (5) 
A son of the King by a mother other than a Queen or Princess, Phra 
Chao Luk Thoe. (6) A grandson of the King descended from the 
QxkQm., Somdet Phra Chao Laoi Thoe, (7) A grandson of the King 
descended from a mother other than a Queen or Princess, Phra Chao 
La7i Thoe, (8) Chao Ratnikul, 

An examination of the titles given in the list of the official liier- 
archy shows that there are the following: — 

(1) Chao Phraya, (2) Okphraya, (3) Phraya, (4) Okya, (5) Okphra, 
(6) Phra, (7) Okluang, (8) Luang, (9) Okkhun, (10) Khun, (11) Ok 
Mu'oeng, (12) Mu'n, (13) Phan, (14) Ohamu’n, and a few otlier titles 
which do not concern this paper. 

Van Vliet in his Historical Accowxt mentions several titled persons. 
The titles he speaks of are : Okya, Okphra, Oklumig and Okkhun, 
and in no case does he mention a title without the prefix Ok wliich 
word he writes 0, for example Oya, Opera (Opra). When speaking 
of the two chiefs or Arch-ministers, namely, Ghakri and Kalalmn, he 
gives their titles as Okya, not Chao Phraya, Other European wri- 
ters of the same period mention the same titles as van Vliet. Do la 
Loubere, in his work A Neiv Historical Relation of the Khigdon of 
Siam, says that the Maha Uparaj enjoyed the title of Pa-j/a, to which 
was added the prefix Chao meaning Lord and sometimes only that of 
Oc-ya as stated by van Vliet. Siamese history on the other liand 
never mentions any title with the prefix Ok which is cex*tain evidence 
that it was edited many years after the prefix Oh was dropped or fell 
into disuse. The term Chao Phrayais. used in the histories as thougli 
it were a specific title, and not an honorific prefix. I do nob believe 
that in those early times of which we are speaking the term Ohao 
Phraya w'as a title as we understand it to-day, and I also think that 
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De la Loiibere did not understand the full significance of tliis word. 
Th,e word Ohao is a pure Tliai word meaning lord, cl del; or principal 
and is used today wlien speaking of a Prince. 

In the Siamese language this word Chao is used in combination 
witli many other words such as hwn and sai} to denote the liead, the 
principal or the owner, tlius the word claw ban means the lord or the 
head of a house, and chao Siq) the lord or owner of property. Having 
explained this elementary principle it becomes necessary to examine 
the word Ghao Phrayci from the same angle. I liave given tlie 
meaning of the Thai word Ghao, and it now remains to ascertain tlie 
meaning of the word Phraya, This word is not a Thtii word, and one 
naturally turns to Sanskrit to obtain its real value. A Sanskrit 
scholar tells me that the Sanskrit word vara means excellent, best, 
eldest; and this is supported by Pandit Sivaram Apte in his Sanskrit 
Dietionary. It is generally believed that the word P/ira which has 
become incorporated in the Siamese language is a corruption of this 
Sanskrit word va/ra. In due course the term Pluxt was applied to 
designate a rank in the official hierarchy. This same Sanskrit 
scholar states that the superlative form of mw in vary a, which 
written in the Siamese language would be Pliraya. Following up 
this line of reasoning the combination of the two words Ohao and 
Plmmja.' can have but one meaning, namely, tlie lord or possessor of 
excellence. My argument is .supported by a document found in the 
Records of the Eegidation between Siam and Foreign Gonntries etc. 
This document gives us a speech made by King Song Tham in 1622 
on the occasion of his coronation using the voice of Ohya Phra 
Khlang, who is referred to m Ghao Phraya Okya Plira Klilang. The 
^hmsQ \& Ghao Phraya 0%^ Phra Khlang Sri Tliamaratclechachat- 
amatayaniichit phiphit ratanaratkosathibodi appaiphiriyabrakrom- 
phahiL Did this official have two titles Ohya and Ghao Phraya 1 I 
think not, for van Yliet and other writers speak of him as Olnja Phra 
Khlang. I am convinced that the words (7/iC,o Phraya. have merely 
the sense of Excellency and thus the correct rendering would be Jlis 
Excellency Ohya Phra Khlang. The combination Ghao Plira/ya 
Malia Senabodi mentioned in Siamese history and Gluio Phraya Maha 
Uparaj mentioned by de la Loubfere is not a title but means His 
Excellency so and so for the words, Maha Senabodi and Maha Uparaj, 
designate the office held. 
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My understanding that the title Ghao Phraya did not exist in the 
earlier days of the Ayudhyan dynasty is also supported to some 
extent by Burmese history. The evidence of this history cannot be 
easily brushed aside for I refer to that period vdien Siam fell under 
the sway of Burma and the Burmese official world had a most 
intimate knowledge of Siamese administration. I refer to tlie period 
from 1548 to 1590, According to Siamese diistory Prince Thienracha 
ascended the throne with the help of a number of young men who 
joined liim in a conspiracy to overthrow the usurper Khun Wora- 
wongsathirat spoken of in the Luang PraserPs manuscript as Kliun 
Cliinarat, and his paramour Thao Sri Sudaehan, the widow of King 
Chairachathirat. This conspiracy which took place in L. E. 910 (a. d. 
1548) was successful, and Prince Thienracha ascended the throne 
under the style and title of King Maha Chakraphat. The Royal 
version of Siamese history tells us that he rewarded his fellow con- 
spirators by conferring high rank on them and gave each a daughter 
in marriage. Khun Intharatliep was made Chao Phya Sri Thamaso- 
karat, Luang Sri Yos, Chao Phya Maha Senabodi, and Mu’n Ratsneha, 
Chao Phya Maha Thej). The two provincial governors Pliya Phichai 
and Phya Swankhalok were promoted to the rank of Ghao Phya. 
It is notewmrtliy that in Burmese Jiistory Somdet Phra Maha 
Thamarachathii’atchao is referred to as 0y<(> Thamaraclia during tlie 
whole period he was connected witli the Court of Burma up till 1569 
when he became King. 

Chao Phya Maha Thep is spoken of in Burmese liistory as Phra 
Maha Tliep. The two provincial Governors of Pliichai and Swanklialok 
who like their Chief Somdet Phra Maha Tiiamaracha, became the 
allies of the King of Burma, are referred to in Burmese history as 
Oya Phicliai and Oya Swankhalok. The latter in tlie Luang Prasert’s 
maniiscrijit is given the rank of Phya Ong Swankhalok 
t^n), which was probably a title used in the North. It is also 
remarkable that the officer liolding the title of Chakri who played 
an important part in tlie history of this period and called Piiya 
Chakri in Siamese history, is referred to in Burmese liistory as Okya 
Chakri and not Oya Chakri. This differentiation in the manner of 
spelling this title found in Burmese history causes one to wonder 
whether there were two titles one Oya and the other Ohja. 

As no mention is made in the old records which we can rely on of 
the title Phraya^ it seems most unlikely that the title ol. Okphraya 
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ever existed. I think that these two titles have been inserted in tlie 
list of old titles by some tampering hand. 

We should now discuss the word Okya (QBnill). What does the 
word mean ? This word is written in the Kotmai Ratburi (Qon^l,) 
whereas in a paper entitled Siaraese Documents o f the Seventeenth 
G&nkiry, published in thejournal of the Siam Society, Vol. XIV, part 2, 
containing photographic copies of treaties between Siam and France 
in tlie reign of King Narayana, this word is written DQnOjl. Tliese 
documents supply further evidence that titles of that period 1687 still 
retained the prefix QQn. It also seems likely that the title miWl had 
not replaced the title BQfiryi at that time. I have endeavoured to 
find out to what language this word Ok belongs. As it is generally 
believed tliat the word is of Cambodian origin, I referred the (pies- 
tion to Mile. S. Karpeles, Coiiservateur de la Bibliotlieque Royale du 
Oambodge in Phnom Penh. Tiiis lady has most kindly gone into tlie 
matter and has sent me a note prepared by a learned monk Phra 
Sasnasophon of Unnalom Monastery, in Plinom-Penh. I give the note, 
which is written in the Siamese language in full : — 

an tiiladi nu, id, 

liw, fii, QindnQmwQiuT^h ■HTaanuaviWQ'n ri!^ 

O ci . . 

inwiwmhdi niuaetT^inandu^nrii^Qi a jjiiilwan inJcn'nwTs 
mm waws raaanwi'^inmd'U'^nr]aa!Ji'3uw 

? WB'^SQiiiJwRntyQunlijlfmwawmj 
iiiwT [f t3Sivns:ii(n an nu tyiwsvitn'3 aa antyi = oantyi 

v<a» Vo I A ^ ^ CC 55 

WiiiypiumiiwJi'uuaTSf^na min nrs , wsn^n 

an^^aQ-3 = aanwciQ^ iiJijJiwwFij 
aTQain«nciF^viTdwFi«lu nm (iiali4i^WLi]jaauiiu!wy 

IS 11 5i ^ 1 

W A \ w I 6iJ^ 

iwnsLcinw aannTS aannw i.'awTiwmaif 

15 11 ^ 1 

61 IV , , 1:^ 55 

m tifiniyi iiw oonviaQ^miyy 
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The following is a rough translation ; — 

“ It is generally considered that the word Ok is an old word having 
the meaning ot examine, inspect, because in the Cambodian language 
of to-day we have the word Ok meaning examine, inspect, strike, 
beat, abuse, scold and also meaning excellent. Some scholars believe 
that this word is derived from the Sanskrit word U and has become 
changed to Uk meaning Brahma, Siva. I do not think tliis vmrd 
comes from Sanskrit or that the word is an Annamite one. 

Cambodians use the word Oh in combination with the word Ya 
and Lwmg, thus Okya or Qkya designate the title of an ofllcial 
higher than that of P/tm. This title is used for a Minister of 
State. Okluang or Okhiang was the title of an official having the 
duty of inspecting persons belonging to the Sudra caste in ancient 
times, but this office no longer exists because this caste has been 
abolished. The titles Qkphra and Okkhun are unknown in Cambodia 
where the titles Qkya and Qklwmg alone have been used.” 

I think this learned monk intends to convey the understanding that 
the prefix Ok was never used in conjunction with the title Fhra and 
Khun, and this seems to me logical. 

Is this word Ok a Cambodian or Thai word ? In a work entitled 
Lilit Phra Lo which H. R. H. Prince Damrong believes was written 
by King Trailokanat who reigned in Ayudhya in the middle of the 
fifteenth century is found this word Ok in combination with other 
words. The scene of this work is laid in the North of Siam. The 


following are a few examples Ohthao, OMJiao-tldrat, Ohnang, Okthai, 
(QQnrni 0001™?™, oonuu BBTiIiT). The word Ok evidently means 



great, excellent and honourable. In the dictionary published by the 
Ministry of Education we find the word PAo Ok, Man Ok (S'lOBOfl 
iillaon). The word Ok (BBO) having the same meaning as given above 
but it will be noticed that in this combination the word Ok (Ban) is 
an affix not a prefix. I am told by a scholar that this word is still 
used in some of the Northern Thai principalities and also in Southern 
Siam. The inhabitants of Southern Siam are of ancient Thai stock, 
who settled there many centuries ago. It is likely that the first 
settlers were soldiers and others who accompanied King Rama Kam- 
haeng of Sukhothai in the first Thai movement to the South in the 
latter half of the thirteenth century. Since then prisoners of war 
made cantive in cainoaiffns against Chiengmai and other Northern 
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principalities have been sent to colonise this territory notably in the 
reign of King Kamesiiaii 1388-95 when many thousands of Lao 
families 'were sent' to Singora, Phatainng and Nakhon^ Sri TIiamarat, 

I am inclined to think that this word Ok (tiQn) is a pure Thai 
word liaving the meaning* of great, excellent, honourable which was 
used towards persons of higher status than the person speaking, to 
show respect and homage. As time passed this word was used in 
combination with other words to denote a title in the official hier- 
archy. The word Oh of ancient days had the same value as our 
present day Khnn (l^ru). The title Okya (OFDnil'l) may be an abbre- 
viated form of Ofepmya, therefore, the titles of Okya, Okphra, 
Oklumig, Okklmn would in modern parlance be Khun Phraya, 
Khun Phra, Khun Luang, etc. 

It has been suggested to me that the titles with the prefix Ok 
were of higher rank than those without. I do not think that this 
can be the case, for as I have already stated, even up to the reign of 
King Narayana these titles were never used without tlie prefix Oh. 

It would require a great deal of research work to prove when tlie 
title Chao Phraya, as we know it to-day, was first created and when 
the title Okya was changed to Phraya and the prefix Oh discarded. 
This change, probably, took place after the reign of King Narayana 
(1688). 

It is, however, quite clear that when tlie title Glufo Phraya was 
created, and the title Okya changed to Phraya tliat, tlie honorific or 
courtesy title of Oha.o Phraya. could no longer be used and liad to ],)e 
changed for one could not Chao Phraya Phraya Indramontri. 
The genius of Siamese thought found an easy solution, the word 
Khnn meaning good, excellent) was substituted for Phraya, 
tlius the form Ghao Khtm Phraya Indramontri came into being. 

Having made an attempt to clarify the obscurity surrounding the 
word Ghao Phraya,, an explanation which may sliock the preconcep- 
tions of some Siamese scholars, I now propose to deal with the title 
GIbao Phraya as we know it to-day. In modern times the title Ghao 
Phraya is divided into three grades. The first grade was only con- 
ferred on persons related to the Eoyal family and those belonging to 
the Ratchinikul that is persons descended from the mother 

of the Queen of King Plira Phutthayodfa, known to-day as Ratchinikul 
Bangchang, The patent of title was inscribed on a tablet of 
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gold ). The second grade was conferred on Ministers 

of State or persons whom the King desired to specialty honour. Tiie 
patent of title w&s inscribed on a tablet of silver ). The 

third grade was conferred on persons other tlmn those mentioned 
above. The patent of title was inscribed on paper or vallum (Sfyfyi 

IMi ). In the reign of King Mongkut a new title was created, that of 
Soindat Ghao Phraya with a salcdina of 30,000 rai. This title con- 
ferred on the liolder, rank and status practically equal to that of a 
Prince, somewhat analogous to the rank of Prince conferred on Bis- 
marck with the difference that it was not hereditary. 

The title Phraya in modern days is also divided into three classes 
but this classitication was made by means different to that used in the 
case of the title Chao Phraya. Conferring different gi'ades of the 
Chulachoinklao Order was the method used. Up till quite modern 
times the rank of persons holding the title of Phraya was demarcated 
by insignia of this Order conferred by the King. The iu.signia differed 
according to the honour which the King desired to bestow. 

There were other means by which the Kings showed special favour 
to any particular ofSeial. They took the form of gi anting the light 
to ride in palanquins of different design : the right of carrying swords 
the scabbards and hilts being more or less riclily decorated, and to 
use arecal nut bo.Kes and gold or silver salver etc. given by the King. 


(4) CONCEIIXINO PERSONAaER REFERRED TO BY VAN VlIET. 

In his WMmdcal Account, van Vliet refers to the acts and doings 

of many Iiigh personages and others, and also to some OR mic 

places.' It is most difficult, owing to the method of spelmg these 

i -1 4 -w nf them I have been at much pains to 

names, to identify many or wicm. j. , u 

overcome tlm difficulty, tor I teol that unless one knows win. Ih. 

persons are the value of the account 1. lessened. I th.relore propose 

to deal witli the matter in this paragraph. 

(1) Pra Ma.rit (Phra Marit). 

The name Phra Marit can only refer to King 1 hra 

word Marit means black and this King known a h e B 

Prince owing to his swarthy complexion. Phra L 

been the name under which this Prince was known m his childhi^ 

and youth and It may i'e ^opted the name N.resuan on h.s 
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coronation. ' The word Naresuan means Lord of 3£en, a title wliicli- 
lie richly deserved, owing to the high qualities' of courage, .and , leader-:' 
ship he possessed. This word Marit may be Naret the short form 
for,, Naresuan. 

. ( 2 ) Elmthosrot 

The actual name of King Naresuan^s brother who succeeded him 
on the throne does not appear in iht Historical Account As, I, 
however, have referred to this brother, King Ekathosrot, it may 
interest the reader to know what this word implies. In the Rama- 
yana the King of Ayodhya, father of Rama, was known as Da9aratha. 
Ill is name has a peculiar significance. The word Dacaratlia (Thosrot), 
in its simple form means ten chariots, but tin's is not the significance, 
it holds as the name of the King. Pandit Sivaram Apte tells us in 
his Sanskrit Dictionary that the real significance of the word is that 
King Da^aratha was so great and so mighty a King that his war- 
chariots knew no frontiers, i. e., his chariots vrent to the eight direc- 
tions or the eight cardinal points of the compass as well as to the 
firmament of heavens above and the nether world below the eartli. 
It simply meant that he was all-powerful, a Universal Monarch. 
King Ekathosrot of Siam thought he would go one better than 
tliis by declaring that his chariots were able to go in eleven directions, 
that is the ten over which Dacaratlia had sway as well as the centre 
of the earth making eleven. 

Phya Pracliakitkorachak in his History of Yonoh explains the 
meaning of this word. He says that Ekathosrot means that tlie King 
had sway over eleven States or Kingdoms, that is the suzerain state 
and ten vassel principalities. This authority states tliat the title 
Ekathosrot was not the specific style or title of any particular King 
but was used generally by monarchs who desired to eulogise their 
power and might. Phya PrachakiPs explanation of the meaning of 
the wmrd Ekathosrot does not appeal to me as having any pliilolo- 
gical or historical foundation. This Prince was known as the White 
Prince in contradistinction to his brother, the Black Prince. 

(3) Praongsry d' karma Raetsia Thyara (Phra Ong Sri Thama- 
rachathirat). 

One learns from Siamese history that King Prasat Thong was 
crowned King under the style and title of Prasat Thong in the year 
of the Little Era 992 (A. ix 1630),: Van Yliet, however, tells us that 
After the death of the King, in 1629, the Regent (Okya KalaJiom) 
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was declared absolute King, with much ceremony and pomp, he being 
then thirty years old. On his coronation he was given tlie name of 
Praongsry ddiarma Raetsia Thyara/' The title of the King as given 
by van Vliet is unmistakable. It is Phra Ong Sri Thainarachathirat. 
If t])is is true why do Siamese historians tell us that he was crown- 
ed under the style of Prasat Thong ? There is a legend extant wliieh 
relates that some years after becoming King the God Indra appeared 
to him in a dream and told him that owing to his great merit a 
notable omen would occur which would add gloiy and renowm to his 
name. The God told the King that a beautifully modelled golden 
palace would be found hidden in a great ant-hill on a certain place. 
The King ordered tlie Ministers of State, courtiers and other officials 
to make a search. The ant-lull was found and on being demolished 
a golden palace was recovered. From that day on the King was 
known as King Prasat Thong. 

(4) Pra Ongly (2hxd^ Ong Im). 

In Part two, I have placed on record the legends relating to the 
birth of Phra Ong Lai. I fully accept the story that he was a son of 
Prince Ekathosrot and the Bang-pa-in village maiden born some five 
years before this Prince became King. He attempted to liide liis 
connection with this girl by placing the child under the care of the 
elder brother of one of his recognised concubines. Tlie Prince did 
not take Phra Ong Lai's mother into his palace and lie does not seem 
to have admitted the parentage as King Narayana did in regard to 
Nai Du'a. We do not know whether Prince Ekathosrot was a lull or 
half brother of King Naresuan, at any rate they were sons of King 
Phra Maha Thamaracha who was born of parents belonging to the old 
Phra Ruang Ohao family of Sukhothai. This King as a boy had no 
royal rank but was known in history as Khun Phirentharathep, tliis 
may have affected the status of his children and grand-children, Phra 
Ong Lai was the grandson of Khun Phirentharathep and would bo 
entitled to the position of Phra Ohao Lan Thoe, and, therefore, would 
be called Phra Ong. The father endeavoured to keep the parentage 
secret but this could not prevent those closely connected with the 
boy knowing the truth. Accepting the theory that Piu*a Ong Lai 
was a Prince by birth but not by recognition, it might be asked how 
a member of the Royal family of the rank of Phra Chao Lan fhoe 
could be given a title as a nobleman such as Chamu n Sri Sorarak 
(Chainu'n Sanphet ?), Okya Sri Worawoog and Okya Kalahoin. In 
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the gradiiig of Princes mentioned by me in. Paragraph 8 .of^ 

this Part will be found Princes termed ifom Chm. As provision 
is made for grandchildren of a King these Mom Chao cannot he 
grandchildren but may be Princes of a lower status. A Mom Chao 
to-day as r explained in Paragraph 3 is a grandchild of a King and 
may be elevated to the rank of Phra Ong Ghao. It is quite possible 
that the children of Princes born of mothers having no recognised 
status were known as Mom Gftao, This Law shows so 

many signs of having been tampered with in the first Reign of the 
Chakri dynasty or even after, that there are two possibilities,, 
one that the rank of Mom Chao was given to sons of Princes 


by unrecognised mothers or that this title Mom Chao did not exist 
at all in those days and the children of those unrecogiused mothers 
wmre known as Chao, a rank provided for in the Law. However 
interesting these speculations about the rank of tlie Princes in 
those days may be, it is a mere waste of thought, for we can know 
little about this Law', which may have been promulgated in either 
A. D. 1376 or 14e55, nearly four hundred years before the destruction 
of Ayudhya, and the attemf>t made by a Royal Commission to recon- 
struct it. In Part twm, concerning the birth story of Plira Ong Lai, I of 
deliberate purpose related the story of Nai Du a as given in ^ the 
official Siamese History wdiich has received tlie sanction of the Royal 
Historian, King Mongkut. In this history under tlie reign of King 
Narayana full details are given of the relationship between the King 
and one of his pages Nai Du a. These w'ords are used “ 



”, wdiich, translated, means His Majesty the King shomal 
the greatest affection tmmrds the page, Nai Bu'a, tvlco uus his son. 
On account of the courage and knowdedge in tlie handling of elexihants 
sliown by Nai Difia tlie King commanded that lie lie given tlie rank 
of Luang Sorasak in the Elephant Department. Here w^e liave a case 
of a King liaving a son hj a Princess of Chiengmai wliose parentage 
he desired to hide, but eventually admitted making tliat son a Lnang, 
This boy Du’a was a Phra Chao Luk Thoe and therefore, entitled to 
be called Phra Ong Chao yet his father gave him a patent of office 
as a nobleman. This case proves that the sons of King wdiose parent- 
age it was desired to Iiide could be given the rank of a nobleman. 
King Ekathosrot made liis son/ Lai, a hnmprae and afterw^ards 
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Chaniu’n Sri Sorarak (Ohamifn Sanphet?), and this ijracedeiit baviiig 
been established King Song Tham made his brother Lai, Okya Sri 
Worawong. This proves conclusively that, in certain cases a King 
could give a son the rank of a nobleman, if he desires to do so. 

I discuss the point as to whetlier Phra Ong Lai was Chaiinin Sri 
Sorarak or CliaiiiiPii Sanphet in my notes explaining the various 
titles. (See No. 17 Prwmomy Baropht), 

{ 5) Oya Oalahom (Okya Ealahorn). 

The v'ord Calahorn appears on almost every page of van Vliet’s 
Historical Account Most people have heard of the Ministry of War 
or Defence as Krasuang Kalahom by whicli name it is still known 
to-day. The word Kalahom has been the subject loattci* of much 
speculation, argument and discussion, but no one seems to have ever 
been able to state definitely what the word means or where it 
comes from. 

I have approached several Siamese scholars in an endeavour to 
find a solution of the mystery surrounding this word. One scholar 
tells me that the correct way to write this word is Kralahom and 
this is the form used in the Dictionary published by the Department 
of Education in 1927. Since then many scholars liave favoured tlie 
form Kalaliom which is in use to-day. This scholar remarks that the 
Minister of Marine in Cambodia was known as Okya Kralahom and 
the Minister of War as Okya Chakri, and that this fact caused him to 
look further afield for the origin of this word. He tells me that in 
Arabic the killa ” means a fort or defence works and “ homa lueans 
Minister of the Army. Thus he believes tlie word Kalahom ie <.)f 
Arabic origin and came to Siam through the Khmer. 

Another scholar says that tliere can be no question about the dcii 
\’ation of tliis word. He states that the word Kalahom user m 
Siam is a corrupt form of the Sanskrit word Kalahama 
means war. This scholar feels that the last syllable of the Sansvii 

original was lengtliened into ^^homa'* in order to make 

\'ey a meaning to the Siamese. This is due to popular attunp s^a 
etymology wliich account iox curious spellings of many 
rowed words as for example “ Ya fran^’ (Saffron ^ ^ 

I myself thought the word might possibly have a Mon oi 3 gin. 
the Mon language a Prince or Lord is known as Tala, 
nounce Kala. Portuguese writers have . spoken pf the King 9 , . 
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Phrabang as Kalamu’oeng, and as the word “ hoiua ” (tw) in the 
Siamese dictionary is said to mean war, a combination of Kala nrean- 
ino- “lord” and “ horaa ’’ meaning war would fit in with the Siamese 
system used for giving names to officials to distinguish the nature of 
their duty. Thus Okya Kalahom would mean the excellent or great 
one, Lord of War. However, I rather favour the opinion of the 
.scholar who says the word is derived from Sanskrit. 
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As o\L;aivls Ilia personages spoken of by van Vliefc I give in the following table my 

iijterpretation of van VI iet^s ciirions orthography:--” 


VJirr Y! let's spelling 


Modern transliteration 


'' Siai j'lese. 


1 •11iiaiil-S)hujgiePheovgh Phra Intra racha haeng chaug phitoek 

'2 Pra-'riavw, Pru Satiiovgb Phra Chao Prasat Thong 

Pra-1javw 1.bdug]i Pl^Ta chao cliang 

v^'Pra^riavw Isiaiigh lia:m4.1engh 'b' '.l : 


g 0 u V 1 11 1 i ^ I ti 0 n 
v^i s; 1 ^ 1 VI J'l 9 '3 

a/ 9/ 


Pra Tliiangli Cliolioa 
Pra OnglV; . ' 


Vhvii Ong Lai 


r^m 

-i <! 



Pwlii 


' 


i^li 

iiiiiliiiliil 


aQtifnfitnbi3i 

aatiunnoi 

eanwitfr?ieriT5i'KH'aM?a;u'Hi;wt;n?nliiy 

A 

QQfinfii'a 

aofiaimuinw'‘)i 

eofioiv^isncni 

QQfi tn fnim-a 

(ctiiiwi ?) 

BBtmiutfi 

1 ■ : >{■ 9f 

. niunwi 
• m^iiibajmruw 

! vii^Q^nvi'9'a 

; 00fian'3'3WU?^^^'3ni13J 

08f)t3114B111^ci[m 

I o w 

; unnimiofi 

i ©anoiviaful^n 

i j ^ ^ ^ 

I QBfi n FI ua Mvi? wtii 

I *1 , ' , / ; ^ 

^ 1, 

I ' ' s 

1 ^ < 
v^itB'anoinqii's 

■ 'w^sa'SfisTviS'TO'iri'S'i^?^ 

<«4 ^ . 

'i aan'suHi 


( ) k ya Sri \V ora\v< ),ng 
( dsya Kalahom 
Okya Kiel! 

( )kphra Tainam 
( Ikplira Sri Saowarat 
Ok phra Chula 
( dvluang Tluiinatrailok 
< )kyii Senaphiinuk 
Okya Phra Khlang 
Phra Ong Chetthathirat 
Okluang Mongkhon 
Okya Kamhaeng 
Okva Sri Thaniathirat 
Chaiiiu'n Sri Saowarak 
( )kya Kaeo 
■■Faina;. 

Chao Khiua .Maniclnn 
Plira JIarit (Phra Naresuan) 
Phra Oiig Thong 
Phra Sri Sin 
Okluang Phibun 
■/Tlkya.v-Kaklion; ;'Eatsi:niai;:'':;::::;v:: 
Chong Cl lai Pbakdi . 
Aphai Ronarovig 
Okya Phitsnulok 


■I ^ (lya Siworniwongli- ■ / 

0 ■ 'Ova Caiaboin 
b i h'a Kite ell 

, 7 ■b'Opera Ti^ynam' lOy a.- Uitm :■.: ■ ;- 

■ -'S Opera Sir\v AiH‘rat 

'll ; 'Ijpem'Tlnia ::Opera^^T^^^ 

IP- < Hiungli Than Arny-lmni : ThjutitraybM.n 
11 b 'OyiT Seim]4iirn 

1 f ■ : Ova Beigkelang;: ^ Barekelangli ' ■ , : 

14- ; Pra^ ■ilngk^ Tliit Ternistia ; 

14 ; ^ Oloangb' Alancaiugli-^ .i 
15 ^ Ova Capheiro . ■ 
lOb; OA-a'SidarrnalTiiyray'^^^ 

17 Praniousy Sarnplui 
;18 1 Oya -Khaiiw; y'.b 
. lhb;bFeyiia ; Flyivi . .' 

:'20 : ■: Jjian- Ctoa. Ma ly !■ jan ■ ■ 

21: e, Pra Atarit;; ;;a 'V b;.^. 

:22 ;4Plii*a -()ngthong , ;/ . 

■ ;24;:b-/Phra Bysingii.: /b;;-^^^^ 

:24;b;-'^O!oangk;;Pib0iib. A 
ll5bb:;Oya 4)aMssi-iira;v 
;:3i|i;b:Clioei;i-;Cli0ernp -/l';'';b;:;'^';:v-b;:;-';^ 

l2fbe;;vEpt}onglr Oinoagls 
;'48.:'-^b;C^yil^4krae^d:buek:;- 

40 tjvii'Ombrat jbb ;■ b J' v bbb'';:;' ';;b'' 


31 ; Sompatl Meoji 

32 j . 

33 i 


Okphra Ainorarit 
Phia Ong Ainorarit 
Plira Ong Athit Chakrawong 
Okya Nakhon 

Phra Ong Sri Thamarachatlurat 
,0-kkhnn Sri Waiyawut 
/Okphra, Sakdapholar it . 
Thgai-^phya ' : 'b. 
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Having attempted to claiify ■ the ■ obscurity surrounding the per- 
sonages, etc., spoken of by van Vliet I now propose to give a brief 
sketch of tlie genesis and history of some of the titles. 

( 4 ) Oya Siivorrawongh (Okya Sri Worawong). 

It is a curious fact that this title, which is a well known palace 
appointment and even exists to-day, is not given in a list of officials 
which accompanies the law ascribed to King Trailokanat. There can 
be no question about this title having been in use during the reign ofc' 
King Song Tliarn. It may be that the title which means excellent 
lineage ’’ was created during that reign to suit the peculiar circum- 
stances of Phra Ong LaTs birth and then fell into disuse until 
modern time. 

(6) Oya Kheeti (Okya Kien). 

The vowel “u’* is probably a misprint for (lie consonant ‘‘n''. 
The officer referred to is I think Okya Kien, Chao Krom Dang 
Thong Sai ^n important Mon officer in the army 

with a Sakdinct of 1,600 rai next in rank to Okjni Mahayotha. He 
was tlie chief of the golden shield bearers of the left, Mahayotha 
being a Ciiangwang of the right* 

(7) O'yem Tctynam (Okphra Thainam). 

An officer in the army holding this title of Thainam appears in 
Siamese history from very early days. Thainam is an abridgement 
of the full title which is Siharatdechochai Tliainaui Aphaiphiriya- 
brakroinphahu and according to the Kotmai Rdjalmri was^ an Ok- 
phraya had a Sakdina 10,000 rai which I doubt. The title does 
not seem to exist to-day. 

(8) Opera Sirsy Ane7xtt (Okphra Sri Saowarat). 

Van Vliet's method of spelling this title leads rne to think that it 
is Sri Saowarat and not Sri Nawarat as held by a scholar 

of note. The title in full is Sri Soawaratphakdi Sri Sanmhaprakala- 
hom, had a Sakdina of 2,400 rai, and was held by an army officer. 
The title Sri Naowarat belonged to the Kromthakhwa (Foreign 
Office) and was probably held by a Malay or Indian. This title I 
think is of a comparatively modern origin. 

(9) Opera Tkila (Okphra Chula). 

This is a Foreign Office title and was of some importance being 
held by an Indian Mohammedan. The full title is Chula Katmontri 
with a Sakdina of 1,400 rai and is in existence to-day. 
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(10) OLoangh Than Aray4acq (Okluang Thaiiiatrailok). 

lliis is a higb ami}^ title eBjoyed by the officer in charge of tlie 
Kalahom and iiad a Sakdina of 3,000 rai. The title is Thauiatrailok 
and the office Sanmha-phra-kalahom. 

(11) Oya Benuphimocq (Okya Senaphimuk). 

In the days when van Vliet was in Ayudhya there was only one 
Japanese Corps forming part of the foreign Legion in the service 
of the King. This Corps was fully constituted having for its chief 
or colonel, Senaphimuk, sometimes holding the rank of Okphra and 
sometimes that of Okya with a Balcdina of 1,000 rai. There was a 
palat-krom or adjutant, Khun Sura Songkhram, with a Sakdina of 
600 rai and a smibhwnchi or paymaster, Mu’n Chaisura, with a 
Sakdhut of 500 rai. As time passed another Japanese Corps was 
created, but we do not know when this took place. The first Corps 
commanded by an officer with the title of Senaphimuk became the 
regiment of the right, and a new regiment of the left was recruited. 
This new regiment was under the command of an officer holding the 
title of Luang Narairittha The adjutant was Khun 

Phonphaibul and the paymaster was Mu’n Eakyotha 

Judging by the title, it seems probable that this new 
Corps was founded by King Narayana who had received the support 
of the Japanese soldiers when seizing power ( 1656 ). It is a 
curious fact that although there are no Japanese serving the King 
now all these six titles still exist and are held by Siamese officers. 

(12) O ija Bergkdang ; Oya Barckelangh (Okya Phra Khlang). 

This title has been known to Europeans in Siam for centuries, pro- 
bably, because they had to do business with this officer. Okya Phra 
Khlang was in charge of the King's trading enterprises, his ships, 
and certain classes of taxes such as customs, dues and royalties collect- 
ed at the ports of the Kingdom. As the Europeans who visited Siam 
ill those early days were traders they had to do their business with 
officials of this Department which was known as Phra Khlang. In 
addition to the duties pertaining to this Department mentioned above 
all matters referring to foreign policy, diplomatic correspondence 
emanated from it, and as the years passed this Department became 
known to foreigners as the Foreign Office (Kroin Tha). Before 
the status of a Foreign Office was arrived at, centuries had passed 
and it was only after the signing of the treaty with Great Bri- 
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tain in 1856 wlien tlic King’s trading monopoly was abolislied 
and tb,e right oi* free trade instituted, that the functions of this 
office becatiie crystallised. During all this period of evolution and 
transition I cannot iiiid that the .title Plira ■ Klilang ' existed, hit 
is not iiieiitioned in the official hierarchy. However, m the hrst 
Reign of the Chakri dynasty there were two Chao Phya and 
one Phya Piira- Khlaiig, in the second Reign three Chao Phya 
idira Khlaiig and in the third, one only. The title then disappeared. 
The official known as Chao Phya Plira Khlang in the fourth. Reign 
did not hold this title. His title /was Chao Phya Thiphakorawong- 
inahakosathibodi. It is significant that during tlie Chakri dynasty 
the title Phra Klilang was not always connected winh the Iforeign 
Office (Kroni Tha), but Chao Phya Phra Klang sometimes held the 
office of Minivster of War. In the early days of the seventeenth cen- 
tury diplomatic correspondence was sealed by Okjoi Phra Khlang, and 
the King speaks of Okya Plira Khlang which leads one to siijipose 
tliat the title was an official one and not one of popular usage. In the 
Na Pliolarti'oen attached to the law ascribed to King Trailoka- 
nat will be found the title Okya Sri Thamarat det chat amataya 
nuchit Phiphitratanaratkosa tliibodi aphaiphiriyabrakromphaliu with 
a sakdinw of 10,000 rai. The duties pertaining to this title are the 
same as those performed by Okya Phra Khlang. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to understand why all letters connected with foreign policy 
written by command of the King vshould have been issued in tlie 
name of Okya Sri Thamarat etc. and have been sealed by an official 
holding the title of Okjni Phra Khlang. Under the system relating 
to official correspondence there were two forms in use. Letters issued 
under the instructions from the King w^ere known as Santra 
and letters issued by a Minister or Chief of a Department were 
known as Thongtra (Yro^riSI). The first King of the Chakri dynasty 
luid held the title of Chao Phya Chakri, the Chief of the Civil 
Section of the Government. The Maliattha-i was tlie Department 
entrusted with the duty of conveying the King’s benevolent desires 
and wishes for the welfare of the people to the people, hence tha 
name Mahattliai (Mahad Thaya). From this time on all SaMras emanat- 
ing from the Mahattliai were written under the name of Chao Phya 
Chakri hut signed by the Minister in charge. It is difficult, however, to 
apply this same line of reasoning to the office of Phra Klilang. That the 
title Phra Khlang existed in the seventeenth century is certain, but why 
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it is not inentionod in the sakclma of the official hierarchy is difficult 
to understand. King Song Tham in 1622 made a speecli on his Co- 
ronatioii using the voice of Chao Pliya Okya Plira Khlangor Vice King 
Sri Thamarat det chat amatayaniichit phiphitratanatkosathibodi 
apliiphiriyabrakromphahu. The word Chao Phya here has the 
meaning of Excellency. The title, therefore, would be His Excellency 
Okya Phra Khlang, etc. I liave already said that the title of Phra 
Khlang was connected with the title Sri Thamarat. The use of this 
title by the King goes to prove that these two titles were one and the 
same, and that the title Phra Khlang was used officially rather than 
tliat of Sri Thamarat. It may, however, be that the title is simply a 
memory of the ancient Ministerial office of Khun Khlang from which 
it ivS undoubtedly descended. 

(14) Oloangh Mancough (Okluang Mongkhon). 

In the early days of the seventeenth century the official holding this 
title was the revenue officer, chief of the department collecting taxes 
in the Metropolitan area The title in full is Okluang Mongklion 
Ratanaratmontri, and had a sakdina of 2,400 rai. 

(15) Oya Gai)heim (Okya Kamhaeng). 

Owing to the curious method of spelling vrords adopted by van 
Viiet, vsome doubt exists as to whether this title is Okya Kamliseng or 
Okya Kamphfeng. In the list of titles Na Fholrvfoen (Civil Branch) 
will be found the title Luang Kamphseng ram phakdi sri suriyachat 
with a sakdina of 3,000 rai. This officer held a high position in the 
Elephant Department of the right. In the Military Branch will be 
found Okya Kamiisengsongkhram ram phakdi phiriyaphaba with a 
sakdina of 10,000 rai. This officer was in charge of the Province 
of Kakhou Ratsima. As van Viiet says that Capheim attempted to 
vseize the throne himself and considered him to be a nobleman of high 
dignit}/^ and power, I lean towards the belief that Oya Capheim is 
Okya Kara hmiigsongkram. However as van Viiet in his Historical 
Account also refers to a nobleman holding the title of Oya Carassima 
who is undoubtedly Okya Nakhon Ratsima my identification may be 
wrong. In this connection, however, it is well to remember that 
officials are frequently called after the name of the Provinces they 
governed, for example Okya Phitsnulok whose real title was Okya 
Surasri etc. 

(16) Oya Sidarnui Thyra (Okya Sri Thamathirat). 

This is a palace appointment and .it still exists to-day. 
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(I7l Fmmfmmj {Chmmi'n Sri Soraraki 

III Part two, Part four paragrapli 4 aivi elsewliore iii ihk paper 
I have acloptefl H. R. H. Prince Dainrong’s niiderstairliiig that this 
title is Cliainiiii Sri Sorarak and was hold hy Phra Ong Lai ( ^^hle 
belwemi Hbrm a-nd Buratiii I have given voice to a note of suspicion 
ill Part four paragraph 4 lieeause I draibt whetlier there could have 
been two men holding the title of Ohanin'n Sri Soiairak at tke same 
time, for it must be remembercMi that Siamese history states that 
Cliamuhi Sri Sorarak assisted King Sr»ng Timm mhu tiie throne. 
This official was created \Iaha Fparuj iUid died aliimst innaetlktely 
after. If this story is true this Chamu’n Sri Sorarak was not our 
Phra Oim Lai. An examiiiatinii of the title as writtsoi bv van Vliet 

■ ■ ■ O , 

Framoiisy Sariipha lends eohiur to tliis sus|)icioii. \hin 'Vliet only 
gives tile name in full in one place, ami in others the tilibreviated 
form Pramonsy. Sarapha has im rcscni bianco to Sorarak but might 
easily l)o a van VliePs metherd e-f spelling Sauphct ’h which although 
proiioimced in this way,, is written ‘sSaiaphet.” 11 ds thcuiy may be 
refuted by exposing the fact lliai the title was Chamuhi Sanphetand not 
CiuiimPii Sri Sanphet. The Jio/aao' Hajtflmr* gives the title as Sanphet 
but that means nothing, for the title in those days might have been 
Chamii’n Sri Sanphet. This point raise‘d by me seems worthy of 
consideration. If my suspicion that Phra Ong Liii wtis Chainu’n 
Sanphet can be proved to have a foundation and that he was in reality 
ChaiiiiPn Sri Sanphet or Chamu'n Sanphet then that portion of 
Siamese history which states that GliiU null Sri Sorarak assisted King 
Song Tliam to seize t!ie throne and became Maha Uparaj may be 
correct after all 

In ancient days there were four Cluiinu n of superior rank in 
personal attendance on the King, each holding a so/o/rmc of 1,000 lui 
connected with the Sak, Sit, Eit, and Dct Wen or Corps of Pages. In 
addition there were many Chamu^n of inferior rank with a saAdina 
of 800 rai These superior Chamuhis were each in chai’gis of a section 
of the Corps of PagesA'bese men were known as H'liamuhi Mahadlck and 
were assisted by four officials called Nai Sak, Kai Sit, Nai Hit and 
Nai Det witli a sakdina of 800 rai each. The titles, according to the 
Kotmai Rajaburi, are Cha!nu*n Sanphetphakdi, ton chiiViek 
ChaiBuhl Sri Saorak, ton dnfoek 
Ohamu'n Wai Woramfc, pki chifoek 
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Chairm’n Smoe-cliai-rafc, plai cliu'oek 
It is difficult to ascertain the meaning of the words and 

tj?51liiwn which undoubtedly denoted the nature of the duties of these 
four officers. In modern times with the reorganisation of the Palace 
Department these four superior Ohamu’ns became Cliaomu’n in order 
to draw a line of demarcation between them and the inferior Chamu’n. 
These four Chaomu’ns were generally referred to colloquially as Plira 
nai, a courtesy title. The use of this courtesy title is certainly quite 
modern. Tlius in modern times in the Palace Department there were 
three grades of Mu’n: viz. l)Muhi; 2)0hamuhi and 3)Chaoinu n. In the 
reign of King Clmlalongkorn the duties of these four Chaomu’ns became 
specific, each being placed in charge of a group of pages known as a 
Wen. Chaomu’n Sanphet was in charge of the Wen Sak and per- 
formed the duties of the Steward of the Household. Chaomu n Sri 
Sorarak was in charge of the Wen Sit and had the duty of looking 
after the upkeep of tlie palaces, furniture and fittings, etc. Ohaoinu’n 
Wai Woranat in charge of the Wen Rit, whose duties were to look 
after the Royal stables, vehicles and boats, Obaomu’n Samoe-chai- 
rat was in charge of the Wen Dot and supervised the Royal buttery 
and kitchen. The title Nai Sak, etc., became Luang Sak. In the 
Palace of the Second King or Wang Na there were also officials 
lidding the rank of Chaomu’n in charge of Wens or groups of pages 
named differently to those of the Royal Palace. 

(18) Oya Khim%v (Okya Kaeo). 

This title is difficult to identify. As, however, van Vliet tells us 
that the astrologers informed the King that the omens were against 
the appointment of a high dignitary of state to carry out the duties 
of mock-king in connection with the ploughing ceremony it became 
necessary to select an official of low rank in order to placate the dis- 
pleasure of the God. For this reason I have gone over the list of 
the official hierarcliy and find a title Luang Kaeo Kharnharatana 
chief of the King's orchards and gardens. This is 
the officer of lowly rank, I think, selected to perform the ploughing 
ceremony in the name of the King and was created an Okya for that 
purpose. This official nearly lost his life at the hands of Phra Ong 
Lai. 

(19) Feyna; Flyna (Faina). 

This refers to the Crown Prince who was known to foreigners by 
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this clesignatioB. The reason .for this is becatise the Crown Pniice 
or Second King was spoken of collo(}iiial!y by the name ot his palace, 
the Wang Xa. This word means, according to Fri!ic<.‘ ] hinirong, the 
palace in front of the King's palace. I find that in tlie old State of 
Nan the. C.rowii Prince was referred to as UparaJ fio Na 
The words Ho Xa have the sixnie meaning as Wang Xa, In Burma 
tlm residence of the Crown Prince was called ** Ein-slm ”, the word 
Eiii ” meaning house and ** slie meaning in front, However as the 
palaces of the King of Bnrnui and his Queens were known by their 
situation namely the Central, the XortheriL the Western and th.e 
Southern, tliere is a possibility that the liouse of tlm Crtnvn Prince 
■was vsitiiated on the East, for the %vord She ” also luis the meaning 
of East In Ayudhya the palace known as Wang Chan Kasein, 
generally used as a place of residence by the Second King, lay to the 
East of the Royal palace. 

(20) Zian Cmo Madtj Tjari Cdhao Khrua I^Iani Clian). 

The title of Khnia Yai (HOTlli) was cmiferred on a lady, the 
maternal grand-iuotlier of a Prince (Phra Ong Uhaol In this ease 
tlie lady was a widow of King Xaresuan. I find many references to 
this title in the Epic of I-Xao (SlWl). 

(24) Oloawjk Pihini (€)kliiang Phil, am k 

There are many titles in Siam in which tiuj wur4{ Phihnn is used. 
However I am convinced that this title is Phibnu Sungkhrani the 
title of the military Governor of the Province of Xakhon Xayok 
with a Sakdiiui of KOO rai. 

(26) Chuen Choenpm (ClKiiig cimi pliak). 

This title as •written by van Vliut does not afford any due for its 
identification. There are several palace titles such as Luang Chong 
chai phob Xhii Chong chai phak and 

Chamuhi Chong phakdi ong any of which may be 

the official spoken of by van Yiiet. As Fl'ira C )iig conspired to 
murder Prince Sri Sin and Frinee Thong, who were living in the 
palace of the Second King, it is probable that Itis fellowcoiispirators 
were connected with that palace. As the title Xai Cliorig cliai phak, 
generally spoken of m Chong chai plifik without the Nai, 'was a 
humplirae in charge of a group of pages in the palace of the Second 
King, I am mcliiied to tliink that this is the title mentioned by van 
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Vliei The title Chong chai phob was also held by an official of the 

:.SecoiiciKmg. > 

(27) Epfuraijh Omongh (Aphai Ronaroiig). 

The spelling of this title is not helpful, I identify the word as 
Aphai Eonarong, a military title of some importance. 

(29) Tiongh Maytkm Wmigh (Ohangmai changwang). 

This word is piizsiling and requires a stretch of imagination to 
icleiitif}^ it. As I think the conspirators were connected with the 
palace of tlie Second King this title may be Rit Ronachai 
the cliief of tlie soldiers guarding the outer precincts of the palace of 
the Second King, the title in Siamese is The 

word Tiongh May may be Changmai The ''o'* being a 

misprint for " a ”, The word tiau Wangh may be Changwang. It 
is quite possible that the title Changwang in days of van Vliet may 
have been known as Cliaowang ('SUSJ). There is a Changwang Krom 
Changmai, the Chief of the Royal carpenters whose title is Katha 

a-. e' 0 

wuchan chamnong '^114^). It is a curious fact that van 

Vliet wdien speaking of the fellowconspirators of Phra Ong Lai does 
not mention their rank which, to some extent, supports my tlieory 
that they belonged to the palace of the Second King. 

(30) Oya Ombrat (Okya Uparat), 

This title may be Okya Yomarat or Okya Maha Uparat. The 
latter is the more likely as I find that when van Vliet refers to Okya 
Yomarat he spells the word lumerat or Immerat, tlie first " m *’ 
being a mispiint for "u.** The full title would be Okya Maha 
Uparat chat worawong ongphakdi bodinthon surintharadechochai 
mahaisuriphak saen ayathirat 

It is possible that when 
speaking of this official in intimate terms that the word “ Maha ” was 
dropped. The title Maha Uparat was very important one. 

(SI) SomimnuMon. (Phan Ngoen WlilUl). 

Phra Ong Lai (Ohamu’n Sri Sorarak, Sanphet?) had committed 
the heinous offence of conspiring to assassinate the two brothers of 
the King, for which he was imprisoned as an ordinary malefactor. 
He remained in jail for three years and was only released on the 
intercession of Okya Upai’at with the King in order that he might 
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join the expedition being sent to crush the rebellion in Cambodia. 
On his return van Yliet tells us that he was once more taken into 
the good graces of the King, who made him return to the court and 
honoured him with the rank of Soinpan Jleon.'* The crime com- 
mitted by Phra Oiig Lai against the brothers of the King was of such 
a diabolical nature as to be most unforgivable, and he was treated as 
a criminal of the worst This fact leads me to believe tliat 

Phra Ong Lai was degraded and his title taken from him. On his 
return from Cambodia he regained the Kings favour and %vas given 
the rank of Soinpan Meon. It is most difficult to identify this title. 
Phan Mu’n would iiot be so difficult liut wluit does the word 

Sorn mean which, according to my iiuder>sta riding, was not a title 
and van VlieCs system of orthograpliy does not gi\'e us any clue. I do 
not think that this title or rank had anytiiing to do witli the Corps of 
Pages in wdiich the rank of hua iniin mahatlek exist- 
ed but not hua phaniniin nor do 1 know of any Kroin pan 

mu n It may be that Phra Ong Lai was given a silver 

salver as the insignia of rank. If this is so the wmrd “meon'' sliould be 
*‘ngoeiC meaning silver. Thus Plira Ong Lai may have been given a 
pkm ngoen sYlikli the IQng fret[uentlj" conferred on officials. I find 
there was a title phfn nyoen (Wntl) held by the palat krom of 

the Krom Apluroniratchyaii Tliis Department had 

tlie duty of administering to the King's comfort by holding um- 
brellas to protect His Majesty frrun the son during Royal processions- 
This may be the title. 

(32) Apm Marit (Okphm Amorarit). 

Tliis may he the title Okplira Amorarit Thainrong or 

Amorarit Thada (!jSJSr[Ti!n^1l). I think that the iirst title is the more 
likelj?' as Amorarit Tliamrong was gomerallj' an official of the South- 
ern provinces. It has been suggested that this title may be the 
colloquial name for the Governor of Mergiii which is called Marit in 
Siamese. I do not think this view can he upheld as Meigui did nc^t 
fall within the jurisdiction of Nakhon Sri Tharoarat. Mergiii was 
under tlie direct control of Ayiidhya. Moreover Apra B'farit was a 
brother of the Governor of Ligor and resided in that territory. 

(S3) Prmngo Marit (Phra Ong Amorarit). 

This is undoubtedly the name of b, Queen of King Song Tham. I 
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do not think the word here means black (and thus the black Queen), 
althougli many Princesses have been known as Phra Ong Dam owing 
to the darkness of their skin, I think the title is Phra 0ns 

' ' ' . la ^ 

Amorarit which would mean the Queen or Princess of 

Immortal Power. On the other hand, it may be Amarit (aajtjf?)) which 
word has much the same meaning. 

(35) Oya Ligor, Oys, Ligoor (Okya Nakhon). 

Tliis is Okya Nakhon Sri Thamarat whom all Europeans even up 
to recent time speak of as Okya or Phya Ligor. 

(38) Opera Sotipa Pontrooh (Okphra Sakdapholarit). 

This title as written by van Vliet is difficult to identify. I think 
the title must be Okphra Sakdapholarit a palat 

in the Krom Phra Suraswadi Sai in the palace of the 

Second King. This official was the Registrar of servicemen. There 
is also Sakpholarit (RnFiy^^l'|yiB) of the same Department and Sakda- 

pholarak ) an army title. 

(39) lajwplda (Thao phya) 

This term should be Thao phya and not lauphia. It is 

generally used to refer in a collective sense to high dignitaries both 
civil and military. The initial letter “ i ” is frequently used by van 
Vliet in the Hlntorleal Account and must be a misprint for “ t 
(42) Oya. Sicry ; Oya Siery (Okya Chakri). 

Tills is probably Okya Chakri Sri Ongkharak (QQnil1STBW0^R!flfef). 
This title is given a mkdina of 10,000 rai in the list of titles. Van 
Vliet tells us that Cliakri was a title of one of tlie first dignitaries of 
the Kingdom. This dignitary had been Okya Yomarat and on his 
elevation to tlie title of Okya Chakri was accused of high treason 
and nearly lost his life. He was in prison and lost all his property. 
On release from prison he resumed his title of Okya Yomarat. This 
title Chakri does not seem to have been one of good omen, for we know 
that an officer holding this title played a sorry part in betraying his 
country in 1564-69. I do not mean that the title had fallen into 
disuse. This title continued to be used during the Ayudhyan dynas- 
ty and in the reign of King Tak (Sin) two officials were honoured 
with tliis title and created Chao Phya, i.e., raised to the highest rank 
in the official hierarchy of that reign, 
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(43) Oya Rahasit (Okya Eamasit). 

In writing this title Rabasit, van VHet, probably, followed collo€|iiial 
usage. A “b” being frequently substituted for Tlie title is 

really Ramasit (lluS'yfs), and I think the holder was a Mon. There 
are two titles of tins name in tlie official hierareliy, one Ramasit in 
the Krom Atmat Sai and the other Ramasitthison in 

the Krom Maliatthai I think the Eamasit referred to 

by van Vliet is the former. The Ki’oin Atmat Sai was connected 
with the Intelligence Service of the army. Prince .Damrong tells me 
that there is a reference to this Department in thf3 History of the 
reign of King Phra Phiitloedla of tlie Chakri dynasty (Page 297). 
The title still exists to-day. 

(44) Tmckousa Tsibidl (Plira Kosathibodi). 

This official sent as an envoy to the King of Champa was un- 
doubtedly Okphra KosathibiMi holding office in the ancient Krom 
Phra Khlang from which the present day Foreign Office sprang. 
This title became of some importance in the reign of King Narayana. 
I cannot find this title in this form in the list of the official hierareliy 
although it is mentioned in history. Kosathibodi forms part of the 
title of the great dignitary of State Sri Thamarat, etc., but this envoy 
to Champa can not he this high official. 

(46) Oya Pitfemisla (Okya Phetracha), 

This title was held by the official in charge of tlie Elephant De- 
partment, Tlie full title is Phetraeliathibodi Srisuriyapichatsuriya- 
wong ongsmuhaphrakhotcliban 

and in ancient times had a Sakdina of 5,000 rai. An 
official holding this title played an important part in Siamese history 
at the close of the reign of King Narayana, Okphra Phetracha, 
having driven the French out of Siam and reinstated Siamese authori- 
ty, ascended the throne himself. The title exists to-day. 

(47 ) Sahartiban (Sombatth iban ). 

Van Vliet does not mention this title in his Histarieal Aecotmt, 
but it appears in the extracts from the Record I have quoted in Part 
seven. There are two possible explanations of this title. One that it 
refers to the head of a section of the Mohammedan Indian community 
in Ayudhya. In Burma this ’ eommnnity is known as Zabadi and 
their children by Burmese mothers are not spoken of as Burmans but 
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as Zabadi. Indians of this community undoubtedly lived in Ayndhya 
as well as in Burma and it seems likely that their headman received 
tins title. The official referred to in the Record was an Indian. 
Another explanation is that it is the title Sombatthiban 
head of Phra Khlang Nai Khwa, a department concerned witli the 
collection of taxes and duties, and had a sakdina of 3,000 rai. 

It is a matter for regret that no Siamese scliolar has undertaken 
the task of writing the history of Siamese titles. The subject is not 
only interesting, but fascinating. It is doubtful whether any coun- 
try in the world had developed such a perfect system for its official 
liierarchy. The na or land affords evidence of the responsibility of 
the appointment and the Sakdi or title affords immediate evidence of 
the duties of the official. All the titles are Sanskrit and a large num- 
ber have been adopted from the Mahabharata, a few from the 
Ramayana and all have been adopted to the genius of Siamese 
thought. The few explanations I have attempted to give above may 
not be in ail cases correct for the whole subject requires not only 
study but profound exploration. For this reason I crave the indul- 
gence of the reader for any acts of omission or commission. 
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Afpendim. x 

; : ■ 111' Part Seven of this, paper will ^be foxind translations of letters 
which passed33etween,, the.' Courts of Siam and Japan. Those letters 
were addressed to Japanese officials holding ditieront offices in the 
Government of the country. It adds. to the interest of the subject if we 
know who these Japanese officials . were. Mr. Aiiiada of tlis Imperial 
Japanese SlajestysJjegation has most 'kindly given me an explana- 
tion, and, I quote the /rele'vant passages .' 

('1) Honda Komfcmmnke ' Fnjiwemi no, Ilascmiml. 

Honda — the family name.' 

Koztikenosidm—rMe of a position eqniva..le!it to the governor of 
Kozuke province. 

This title was originally given to the Governor of that Province, 
blit later on give,n often to high war-lords. w.ithoiit regard to whether 
they ivere acl'iially governing t-liat province or not. 

■ Fujitvara — iSiame of the great familj’. The 'native Japanese, viz., 
excluding x4inii and naturalized Koreans and Cliiiiese, are said to have 
been originally belonging to tlie four great families — (1) Fujiwara, 
(2) Tacliibana, (3) Minamoto and (4) Taira; the first one being the 
oldest and most closelj- related to the Imperial Fanuly, (to winch the 
present Prime Minister Prince Koiioye belongs, wliile the Amada 
family belongs to the 31 inamoto). 

Ao— of. 

Ifmammi- — Personal name or same 'as a Christian name. 

The name of Honda is commonly understood to come* fi*om the 
name of a village. Idie aiiee>stor of the Honda family, of conrse a 
descendant of the Fujiwara, settled down at the village named Honda 
and assumed the village-name as Jiis surname in order to distinguLsIi 
his family from other members of the Fujiwara. From the above 
expianation the name of (i) will be: Mr. Honda Masasimii, a descend- 
ant of tlie Fujiwara Family, the Governor of Koznkoj Province. 

(2) Doi Oinohmu or Doi Oinokami Fujimnnf Toshihtzn was 
the same war-lord so far as this case is concerned. 

Bor — Name of a family belonging to the Fujiwara. 

Oinokami — Title of a position originally given to a certain post in 
the Imperial Household or to a high rank in tlie Imperial Bodyguard 
in the older days when the Shogunate had not come into being. But 
later on as in the case of Kozukehosuke, this title wm often given to 
Avardords 'Under the Shogun in the recognition of their distinguished 
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service. The surname of Doi is also understood to come from tlie 
name of I)o5 village where the ancestor of this family lived. 

(3) Sahai Utanokami Fujiwara Today o. 

Sahfi — Surname o£ a family belonging to tlie Fujiwara. 

Utmiohtml — Originally was a title of a position in the Imperial 
Household, commonly understood as equivalent to Head of the 
Bureau of Court Music”. This title was given only to that Head 
before the Shogunate era, but later on given often to war-lords 
under tlie Shogun. 

Tadayo — Personal name 

Sakai Utanokami Fujiwara Tadayo then means: Sakai Tadayo, 
a descendant of tlie Fujiwara, the Head of the Bureau of Court 
Music. 

(4) Itabiira Stconokaoni M mamoto no A son Shigemnne, 

This war-lord is tlie same man as Itakura Shigemiuj.e if it is the 
name appearing in the records regarding Yainada Nagamasa. I ven- 
ture to suggest that the name written in Part seven as 

sliould be and -omiliU or should be 

Itaknm — Surname of a family belonging to the Minamoto. 

Suonokami — Governor of the province of Siio. This title, as in 
the case of Kozukenosuke, was given only to the Governor of that 
province, but later on often given to war-lords as a reward. 
iYo~~Of. 

Ason — Literally means an Imperial Court Officer. 

Hkigemune — Personal name. 

Itakura Suonokami Minamoto No Ason Shigemune — Itakura 
Shigemune, the Governor of Sue, Court Officer belonging to the 
Minamoto family. (This war-lord was the Shogun^s representa- 
tive staying at Kyoto, then the place of residence of the Imperial 
Houseliold). 

Honda, Doi and Sakai were the Shogun\s highest Councillors, wliile 
Itakura was a little lower in rank than the former tliree. 

Well, a question may be raised as to the reason why a nominal 
title should be given without regard to whether a recipient of that 
title was actually an occupant of the post or not. Every Government 
official had his own court rank according to his official post, ihe 
Court Rank is divided into 8 ranks from the 1st to the 8th, each, rank 
being subdivided into '*jo” the First grade, and the Second 
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grade. In ancient days titles of the Govermental or Imperial House- 
hold officials had also their own court ranks. Therefore if any war- 
lord was given some nominal title then he had the right to he treated 
in the Imperial Gout according to the rank attached to that title. 
Only officials or warlords having eom-t rank could be admitted to the 
Imperial Court. This wms a great honour even to wnar-lords under 
tlie Shogun. These various nominal title.s w'ere c-vi, sting until the 
Meiji Restoration. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


luntuQfindriTul'ui^yiufnniB iiosm — viJiQ'jiiTinciiiTjim'TiiyiiiJiTy-j 
Antiquities and ancient sites in Siam, 

2rid and 3rd part by 
Luang Boribal Buribhand 
90 pages, 21 illustrations, Bangkok, 1934 & 1936. 

The above-mentioned two parts constitute the continuation and 
conclusion of Luang Boribal Buribhand's Siamese Archaeology, part 
1 of which has already been reviewed in the columns of the Journal 
of the Siam Society. These two parts treat of Siamese art and 
architecture during the periods of Ohiengsaen, Sukhothai and Ayu- 
dhya, and Bangkok. In tlie following review a brief mention of the 
contents of these parts accompanied by a few critical remarks will 
be given. Before doing so the writer of these notes would, how- 
ever, like to plead not guilty on his own part at least to the charge 
against certain European writers preferred by Luang Vichitr Vada- 
karn, the Secretary General of the Royal Institute. 

Tlie Khun Luang says in his preface to the third part of Luang 
Boribal’s Archseology that prior to the conquest of Siam by the 
Khmer (and M6n) the Thai were not at all a barbarian people, as 
European writers like to pretend when they compare the Khmer 
empire to ancient Rome and the Thai to the Germanic barbarians who 
destroyed the classic civilisation. Students who are acquainted with 
the history of the Thai nation, especially the period of the Nan Chao 
empire, which perhaps represents the climax of Thai power, will, of 
course, not subscribe to the appellation of Barbarians to the Thai. Ac- 
cording to Chinese chroniclers the Thai of the Nan Chao empire were 
a civilised people with an elaborate civil and military organization 

. W JSS, Vol. XXIX, parfe 2, pp..l62-168. 
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and, wliat hIiows t-lie higli stage of their social status, woiiiaii was 
free and respected, in glaring conteist to lier despised and down- 
trodden position in contemporary civilized China. Liiaiig Boribal 
takes the opportunity to include a brief sketch of the antecedents of 
the Thai people, their age-long wars of defence against the ever- 
encroaching Chinese an J thei r subsequent migrations southwards intcj 
tlie present Shaii states and Tongking* and the seizure of what is now 
called Sib Song Paima and Sib Song Chu Thai (the word Ghu is 
evidently a corruption of Chao, i.e., the land of the twelve Thai chiefs). 

The ancestors of the Thai of the Menam Plain and N. E, Siam 
seem all to have come from the north-east wlien King Phrom of Sib 
Song Glui Thai and liis successors extended the Thai dominion over 
what is now Eb-ench Laos, including the Mekhong valley with the old 
Khmer cities of Luang Phrabang and Vieiigchandr, as well as North- 
ern Udorn and right over westwards to Petcliabun and Cluilieng (old 
Savankaloke). As a result of tlie Thai successes against the Khmer 
and Mon in tlie 13th century three strong Thai states emerged, viz., 
Lan Na Tliai embracing the ancient Yonok of North Siam, Lan Na 
Chang with its capital in Yiengchandr, and Siam with its capital at 
Sukhothai, Chiengsaen was founded in A.l>. 1328 l^y KingSaen Phu 
of Chiengmai, and here developed during the 14th century the well 
known school of art which is characterized by the very hue images 
of the Buddha. The likeness in style of tlie Buddlia images of 
Chiengsaen witli tliose of contemporary Nakhon Srithammarat, due 
to their common irivspiration of the Pala art (of the 8th-12th century), 
lias already been treated of in the review of Luang BijribaFs book on 
the Phra Sihing image. 

The oldest monument in North Siam is Wat Cliedi Chet Yot lying 
on the plain west of Chiengmai on the site of the old Mon town, 
Mu’ang Maeraming. The style is that of Bodh, Gaya, and Luang 
Boribal thinks that tlie great Burmese conqueror, King Anirnddha 
(in the 11th century), rna}'" have been instrumental in building it. 
This temple was restored 300 years later by the staunch leader of 
the Thai Yuan of Lan Na Tiiai, King Dilokraja. There is, however, 
no actual proof tliat King Aniruddha ever conquered North Siam, so 
this monument may as well be due to tlie M6n of the Hariphiinchai 
kingdom (Lamphun) who copied it from that in Pagan, which itself 
constitutes a copy of the actual Bodh Gaya temple. Most of the 
temples in North Siam have been repaired so many times that 
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they would not be recognized if now seen by their original builders. 
Tlie few still hue nioniinients go back to the time of the great tem- 
ple repairer King Dilokraja (1442-1477), during whose reign Ceylon- 
ese art and religious culture dominated. In our days many, far too 
many, of the oldest and finest religious monuments in the North have 
been spoiled by zealous but ignorant monkish '' architects,” chief 
among them being the renowned Phra Srivichai. 

Happily the Government has now stepped in and forbidden such 
“restorations ” without the permission of the Eoyal Institute. Though 
the author does not say so, it seems reasonable to supj^ose that the 
Buddha image of the North (besides being influenced by Pala art) 
must have taken certain features from the M6n art of Lamphim 
which no doubt represented an otfshoot of the Dvaravati art of Loph- 
buri. E'rom the beginning of the 16th century, when the Burmese 
got the upperhand in North Siam, oppressing its population for more 
tiian 200 years, their style in temples, chedis and even in the images 
is clearly perceived. This Burmese influence was not for the good, 
the Northern Thai art degenerated into what was called “Lao” images 
and “Lao” chedis. The style of the Buddha images of Lan Na Chang 
must surely flrst of all have been influenced by Khmer art and next 
by that of Lan Na Tliai. Though a few fine examples may be found, 
the style of the images of this part of the Thai dominions is generally 
ratlier poor and inartistic. 

To his treatment of Chiengsaen art Luang Boribal adds an in- 
teresting note on the coinage used during that period. He mentions 
the canoe-shaped coins of tlie Mekliong valley called Ngo’n Hang,Tu, 
Hoi and Thong Lat, both of silver and copper, which were used from 
Luang Phrabang in the north to Djampassak in the south, from 
the oldest times of the Thai occujpation to quite recently. The 
smallest exchange "was, as all over this part of the world, the cowrie 
shell In Lan Na Thai another kind of coinage was used, called 
Ngohi Chieng, Klia or Kha Khim which was originally produced by 
pressing together the two halves of a Chinese silver bracelet. Besides 
these coinage silver bars were also used, as they still are to-day in the 
interior of China, where smaller change is produced by cutting bits 

For more detailed description of the various Thai coinage see Dr. 
E. S. ie May’s standard work “ The Coinage of Siam,” as well as Dr. 
Kneedlers’ “The Coins of North Siam,” JSS., vol XXIX, pt. 1. 
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The conqueHt of t-lie Nan Chao, kingcloni'in 1254 by fclie armies of 
the great Kubilai Khan was inclirectly the cause of the Thai uprising 
against tlieir Khmer overlords and the foundation the first in- 
dependent Thai kingdom, in Siam proper, about A. .a 1257^*^^ The 
liberty-loving Thai o,f Nan Chao would not accept the Chinese rule 
and they emigrated southwards' to the; settlements of their brethren 
ill Laii Na Chang. Thus .reinforced the Thai dared revolt against the 
Great king in Angkhor Tlioiii with the result that soon after not only 
most of the, central and southern parts of the present kingdom of Siam 
became, parts of tlie realm of the Ruang dynasty but the entire Malay 
' peninsula,,, down. to Johore and Malacca., became vassal to Siam. 

We are not going to foll.ow the author in liis narrative about the 
two Thai vassals .who' united .to overthrow the Khmer power nor 
in what finally happened to the Ruang dynasty as the hitlierto 
accepted theories which are due to the learned research work by Pro- 
fessor. George 'Coedes is at present being taken up for cr,itteil revision 
by two of our own .erudiis, namely, Phyaindra Montri q^Mr. F. H. 
Giles) and Pliya Nakhon Phra Rain,^'^^ so much the more as the title 
of Luang BoribaFs books is Siamese Arehaeologj’' and not Siamese 
History. 

The sacred architecture of Siikhothai and Savankaloke belong both 
to the Brahiaanic and Buddhistic religion. The first one is re- 
presented by various pmnfjs or prcmds in botli of these cities and 
elsewliere. Necessarily Khmer architecture must have influenced the 
new born Thai architecture of the Siikhothai era very much. With 
regard to the most important class of Buddhist architecture : — the 
phra chedis, Luang Boribal divides them into three types : the true 
Sukhotliai ehedl, the Ceydonese ckedi and a type evolved tiirough a 
mixture of the Ceylonese and the Srivijaya ch^di The so-callcd 
pure Siikhothai vhedl should, according to His Royal frliglmess Frincii 
Damrong, have come to vSiain from China to which country King 
Ramakhamheng is said to have made two voyages. This contention 
of the venerable learned prince is, however, open to grave doubts 
after Pliya Nakhon Phra Ram has .shown tluit the manufaeture of 

This date may now be challenged by Mr, F. H. Giles in his forth- 
coming book on the history of the Sukhotliai kingdom. 

When this was written Phya Nakhon Phra RiUii was still witli us ; he 
has since died. His death was .a sad loss to historical research work in tins 
country. 
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pottery ill old Siam was done by Thai long before there were any 
kilns at Savaiikaloke. We may go so far as to doubt that the Chin- 
ese were at all the inventui'vS of glazed pottery. Several students of 
(jiir day are coming more and more to the conclusion that the highly 
civilized and powerful Chu, which for hundreds of years was the rival 
of the Chinese Chou dynasty, represent the ancient Thai who may 
very well have invented the glazed pottery. The story of King 
Kauuikhamheng leaving his country twice to make prolonged visits 
to the Chinese courts and bringing Chinese potters back with him 
has always seemed suspect to ua It seems more than improbable 
that a king in those turbulent days should dare to leave his country 
for such long periods. Think only of the long and jierilous voyage by 
sea in a clumsy junk of those far off days— and then come safely back 
again to find his throne and the allegiance of his people intact ? No 1 the 
story of King Eamakhamheng’s voyages to China and the potters he 
brought back with him belong most probably to the world of fairy tales. 
The truth is that the potters of Savankaloke were Thai who came 
down from Laii Na Thai. We do not therefore believe that the true 
Sukhothai ahecU was modelled on a Chinese pattern,. Moi-e compara- 
tive study of that particular form with contemporary stwpm in 
Burma would most likely give us the key to its true origin. The 
chetUs ill Ceylonese style were probably not direct copies of those in 
Langka Dvipa but were brought to the Thai of Siam from the Mon 
country in Burma via the Mdn principality of Lamphun. One misses 
in this book of Luang Boribal a description in the architectural sense 
of the various monuments enumerated. Instead of being a work on 
archaeology; as it should be, it has become more of a history of 
Buddhism and of Siam, There are too few technicalities. One would 
like to have heard something of the evolution of the stwpa or chedk 
How did the spire evolve for instance ? Are the rings, still seen in 
the Ayudhya chedis, not representing the tiers of umbrellas of the 
original stupm in India ? We believe so. Also the origin of the many 
tiered roofs and their carved cho fas ; the trapezoid shape of the 
frames of the windows and doors of the h6ts and viharm ; the trans- 
formation of the Khmer tower into the solid Siamese prang ; these 
and many more architectural details should have been treated and an 
attempt to solve the question of their origin and development have 
been made. In speaking about the third class of chedis of old Suk- 
hothai — Savankaloke Luang Boribal thinks that this originated from 
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a blending of Ceylonese and Srivijaya styles using tlie cubic base of 
Srivijaya and tlie drum and spire of Ceyion. Tlie niches containing 
Buddha images or being empty are also a Ceylonese trait (as seen in 
Wat Ivukut in Lainphuii). 

The Buddha images ol the Sukhothai era Luang B(.)ril)al divides 
into three types exemplified respectively by th,e images of Pliiu 
Attharos (the gigantic stamiing image in the viitarii t;f Wat Sraket, 
Baiig'kok) ; Phra Ruang (the otlun* gigantic standing image now 
seen in the northern viharu in Phrapatiiomchedi) and finally the 
Phra Buddha Chinaraj and Chinasi (the first is still in situ in Wat 
Malia That in Fitsanuloke with a copy installed in Wat Eencha" 
inabopit, Bangkok). Tlie faces of these images are different in 
character ; in the iirst type they are round, copying the Singhalese 
images ; in the second the faces are long. Of this second type inore 
images were made than any other type. Luang Boribal thinks the 
type originated during King Phra Maha Thammaraja Lithai’s reign. 
The third type has oval faces and no doubt represents tlie finest and 
highest development in Siamese art. Only few images were made 
with the noble features of the Phra Buddha Chinaraj. 

It must, however, be added that already during the Sukliotliai era 
the stiff and unnatural characterized the Siamese images. This be- 
came even worse in the later Ayudliyan schools, if they may be called 
so. The idea of making all the fingers of erpial lengtli ; the too 
projecting heels: the too long arras; the enormous upliolstered 
shoulders all go to make these images very ugly and anatomically 
speaking faulty to a degree. To begin with, the Thai <.)£ Sukhothai 
tried to make stone images, of which a few are left, this they gave 
up soon and went in for casting metal images, an art in which t!le 3 ^ 
as well as the Ayudhya Thai, proved very skilful indeed. Famous 
are the two walking bronze Buddhas now in the gallery of Wat 
Bencliamabophit (mentioned in my review of Monsieur J, U. Glaeys' 
“ rArcheoIogie du Siam " in JSa, Vol. XXVII, Pi 1, 1933, p. 120) 
which though not beautiful in anjwvay show^ the attempt of the Idiai 
to produce something original of their own, as they sc? far had created 
nothing in art or architecture, perhaps with the exception of their 
glazed potteiy and their beautiful tiered roofs. The so-called Phra 
Prathan, ie,, the Buddha image built up of bricks and plaster is also 
a Thai product, most probably a copy of certain Khmer images which 
wore constructed in a like manner but of fashioned sand stone. 
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TIi( 3 majority of the Buddha images seen in the temples of Bang- 
kok vSiich as Wat Sraket ; Suthat ; Chetuphon (Poh) ; Bovornivet ; 
Benchainabopliit and Mahatliat to name the most important ones, hail 
from old ruined temples in Sukhothai, Savankaloke, Phitsaniiloke, 
Kamphengphet, Lophburi, Ayiidhya and Phetchaburi among others 
besides from Chiengsaen. 

The two famous images, viz ; Phra Kaeo Morakot and Phra Sihing 
are of course not of Thai handicraft. AvS far as we can surmise they 
both of them were made in Ceylon and go back to the 12tli century 
A. J3. The foot prints of the Buddha as well as the votive tablets of 
clay, metal or wax (Phra Phim) were well known during the Sukho- 
thai era. Both of these forms for adoration of the great Sage from 
Benares liail from India. Of special interest are the many fine stand- 
ing cast bronze images of Indian deities made by the Thai of Siikho- 
thai-Kamphengpiiet down to as late as the beginning of the 16th 
century A. D., of which quite a number have been saved and are now 
exhibited in the large Hall of Honour in the National Museum. A 
rather unique collection, we think, and probably one of the fincvst at 
least east of Suez and of which Siam may be legitimately proud. 

Luang Boribal also mentions Phra Thaen Manangsila, the stone 
on which sat good King Ramakhamheng, this patriarchal prince, 
when he received all and sundry, from the highest to the lowest of 
liis subjects in audience. This famous stone is now a part of the 
royal throne and may thus be likened to the other famous stone of 
Scone, which is part of the British King-Emperor’s coronation 
chair. The coinage of Sukhothai, as well as the famous porcelain 
from the kilns of Savankaloke, is also briefly treated by Luang 
Boribal, but for fuller information one ought to read the iiublica- 
tions on those matters by such experts as Dr. R. S. le May and the 
late Phya Nakhon Phra Ram. Part III of Luang Boribal’s Archaeo- 
logy is the least interesting, not due to any faults of the author, 
but because the forms of art and architecture during the 417 years 
of Ayudhya’s existence as capital of Siam as a matter of fact oflers 
little in the way of innovations from what the Thai had already pro- 
duced during the Sukhothai and the Chiengsaen eras and certainly 
nothing which constituted a real impi’ovement. The reason for this 
stagnation must be sought in the almost incessant wars fought first 
with Cambodia and then with Burma. While the wars and inter- 
course with the latter did not bring much in the way of cultural 
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elements to Siam, it was otherwise as regards Camboilia, \T])eii tlie 
Thai of the Menam plain hy the middle of the 13tli century cast off 
the yoke of the Khiner they were already strongly niuxed with both 
Moil ancl Khmer Mood, custom and nnauners; As a result of the 
long and successful wars with Gainbodia, great ' niunbers of Khmer 
captives were brought over to and settled in Siam at such places as 
Rajaburi ; Ban Khaineii in Kakliou Cliaisri ; Ayiidliya and otlier places 
too.,. V ' 

Tliis.infiiiX' no, doubt wa-S'. responsible for an increased nuiaber of 
Khmer words being incorporated in what we to-day call 'Kings Siam- 
ese, besides many ideas hitherto foreign to the Thai of the M.enam 
valley. ' It also no, doubt intlueneed the administrative system and 
macliinery of the Ayiidhya state and altered the whole conception of 
kingship. From being benevolent patriarchal rulers, to whom the 
broad populace had direct access, the kings now became divine beings 
and often cruel masters who no longer treated their subjects as chikb 
ren but as slaves. Such a form of social order might also influence 
the arts and discourage the free development of creative idea and 
artistic progress. 

From the architectural point of view Luang Boribal divides the 
Ayudhya era into four periods. The first lasted 141 years from 1350 
to 1491 from the foundation of Ayudhya as capital to the end of the 
reign of King Phra Boroiiia Trailokanart. and is characterised by the 
'prangs built during that period, such as those at Wat Putthaisawan ; 
Wat Phra Ram; Wat Maha That and Wat Rajaburana, ail in Ayudhya, 
and the gmat 2 :)raMgs in Suphanburi and at Wat Mahatliat in Phitsanu- 
loke. Their model is said to have been the Khmer prasat tower of 
Wat Mahathat in Lophburi. 

The next period spans over 140 years, from 1491 to 1030, this 
is the era of stiapjas or chedis such as in Wat Sri Saupliet; Ghedi Yai 
or Wat Ohaophraya Thai at Ayudhya and the famed chedi at Dorn 
Ohedi, where the national hero Phra Naresuan Maliaraja won his 
brilliant victory, on an elephant’s back, over the Crown Prince of 
Burma. The chedi of this period are built on Ceylonese lines. 

The third period lasted 102 years, from 1630 to 1732, it is charac- 
terized by a return to the building of prangs following the Cambodian 
style such as Wat Ohai Watthanaram in Ayudhya and Phra Naklion 
Luang on the banks of Menam Sak, between Ayudliya and Thi, Rua. 
The chedi of Wat Chumpon Nikayaram at Bang Pa In also belongs 
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to this period During this time were also constructed the many 
buildings and fortresses in Bangkok, Ayudhya and especially in 
Lophburi which are due to the handiwork of French engineer officers 
in the service of King Narayana the Great. These engineers also 
built the city walls of Khorat or Nakhon Rajasirna. The fourth and 
last period covers the space between 1732 and the tragic downfall of 
Ayudhya ^‘the incomparable” brought about by the wanton and cruel 
Burmese in 1767. Luang Boribal says that this last period is charac- 
terized by the care and thoroughness with which all work is carried out. 
It was mainly a period of restoration of ruined or delapidated temples, 
even the ancient Wat Mahathat in Savankaloke benefitted by this 
zeal for repairs. No new styles were introduced with the exception 
of certain details of ornament. The author also gives a long list of 
tlie royal palaces and residences of Ayudhya, Lophburi and Plira 
Nakhon Luang but, as usual, without any architectural details. We 
may add that the present fine building, called Phra Thinang Dusit 
Maha Prasat in the Grand Palace compound, is said to be an exact 
copy of a palace of the same name in Ayudhya of which now only a 
few broken stones are left. The palace called Phra Tiiinang Chand- 
raphisal, which to-day houses the Lophburi Museum, is also said 
to represent the original building in all its exterior details. 

Speaking on the art forms of the Ayudhya era Luang Boribal 
says these included images of the Buddha ; Bdddliisatv^as ; preaching 
chairs ; book ca>ses ; book chests and palm leaf manuscripts. Images of 
the Buddha of metal and of stone must have been produced by luindreds 
of thousands during the four hundred odd years of Ayudhya’s exis- 
tence as capital of Siam. Besides Ayudhya, Lophburi must have 
been a great centre and workshop of Buddhist images both in stone 
and metal Famous are the Phra Nak Prok or the Buddha enthroned 
on the Naga of Lophburi handiwork (not mentioned by the author). 

The oldest school was, however, the Uthong whose finely executed 
bronze images still show the marked influence of the Khmer. This 
foreign influence, if one may use such an expression, lasted till the 
end of the reign of Phra Boroma Trailokanart. After that time the 
Sukliothai style became the dominating one till the Bangkok era 
commenced — with the exception of the period during the reigns of 
King Prasat Thong and Narayana (1630-88) when the Cambodian 
style and the working in stone was encouraged again. 
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V Typical exaiB pies of tilie Buddha images of the second period are 
:tlie gigantic, bronze statue of Phra .Mongkol Bopitr in Ayudliya and 
the image now contained in the-. Eastern- Viharn of Wat Clietiiphoii 
(Pho) ill Bangkok. Wall paintings also belong to the Ayudliya period 
though w-e are not sure that there may not also have been frescoes 
on the walls of the, now niined temples 'of Siikhothai, Savankaloke 
and, Kampliengphet. Whether this, form of art "was inspired by the 
,cave', paintings ■ of Ajanta,.as opined by- Dr. Qiiaritch Wales, seems 
still somewhat doubtful Remains of .the' wall pictures from the 
Ayudh 3 ?'a period are still seen in Wat Yai, Petcbabiiri ; in Wat Maha 
That Mu’ang Thuiig Yang at Uttaradit and in the inner chamber of 
the great chedi in Wat Srisanpliet, Ayudliya. The concluding 
chapter of tlie 3rd part of Luang BoribaFs Arehmologj" treats of the 
palaces and temples of Bangkok. As alread}’^ said in our former 
review we think tliat such buildings are of too recent a date to 
enter the cadre of an archaeology and we siiall therefore refrain 
from iiicluding this last chapter in our review. If one might be 
allowed to utter a wish it is this :~That Luang Boribal, who is not 
at all an unpromising writer, may, in a near future, find time to 
revise and complete this book of hia Our advice is to leave out all 
that of the history of Buddhism and of Siam which is not strictly 
neeessaiy and instead ad<l a much fuller ieclmteid description of the 
various monuments. doing so we are sure tliat a much more 

satisfactory work cuuld be produced, replacing the present somewhat 
sketcly pamphlets. 

Eeik Seibexfaden. 

Bangkok, April 1937. 

Robeiit LiNrn^T— Jwfotec rlmis rav e leu droit .^lamois. 
Les Editions Domat-Montchrestien, Paris, 29 pages. 

Monsieur Robert Lingat, Doctor of Law, Judge of tlie Supreme 
Court of Siam and a Vice-President of the Siam Society, who is w^ell 
known by his learned work on Vemlavuge prim dams le vieux droit 
siamois, which most probably will become tlie standard work on tliat 
subject, has written a veiy interesting and instructive pamphlet treat- 
ing Hindu influence in the ancient Siamese laws. 

The author says that we know fairly well the contents of the 
ancient Siamese laws, ie., the laws ■ wdiich were in force during the 
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Ayiidliya period, thaiilcs to a code compiled in 1805. Some of tliem 
are still in force even to-day. A study of these laws shows that 
certain parts of them go back to the very beginning of the kingdom 
of Siam. It lias already long ago been noted that the old Siamese 
Jaws as published in the Code of 1805, bear a clear imprint of Hindu 
influence, .so for instance with regard to slaves of which this code 
recognizes seven different classes, the same number as given in tlie 
Laws of Manii. Furtlier that the interest on loans may not exceed the 
amount of tlie capital besides many other concordances proving the near 
relationship between the ancient Laws of Siam and the Code of Manu. 

The learned historian H, E. H. Prince Damrong fully endorses these 
views, but he ascribes them to a quite recent origin namely tlie con- 
<]uest of Siam by the Burmese king Bureng Naung during the years 
1569 to 1584. Mr. Wood, author of the excellent '^A History of 
Siam,” agrees with Prince Damrong, and the Siamese jurists Iiave 
also adopted the views of His Royal Highness. 

The author goes against the fixing of such a recent date for the 
introduction of the Hindu inspired laws of Siam and argues that the 
origin of tlie I)ltcm7ia(}astra or Code inspired by the Laws of Manu is 
to be sought at a very much earlier date. His arguments are weiglity 
and convincing. First of all why should the Burmese, in whose 
country the Laws of Manu were in force, impose such laws on 
the Siamese ? Tlie Burmese had at that time a rich legal literature 
such as Dhammasatfhams composed in Pali or in their own language 
modelled on Indian Dharmagastras. If they desired to impose on 
their vassals a new code of laws it would probably have been one of 
their own Bhammascdthams, 

But even then it is not probable that the Siamese, once they had 
freed themselves from the yoke of their oppressors, would have 
retained a foreign law forced upon them. 

Present day archaeological research work assists us, however, in 
arriving at anotlier and more satisfactory solution. 

After having explained briefly the contents of the introduction to 
the Bharmagastra or Phra Thammasat, Mr. Lingat points out that 
the Pali gdthds expressly state that this code in a M6n version came 
from Ramannadesa to Siam where it was finally translated into 
Siamese. It therefore follows that the Siamese have never known 
the Hindu version of the but only its M6n version, 
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E. Linoat 

At the time of the Burmese. 'eonqtieBt . of Siam the Eamanfiadesa 
or Mon kingdom of Lower .Burma- .had long ago been absorljed by the 
Burmese. It is not probable . .either that the victorious Burmese 
should have forced a J:fd'?'i'code on the Siamese vassals. Thanks to 
the penetrating .studies undertaken by ■ Professor G. CcBdfes we now 
know tl'iat about tlie 8tli century A. B. there existed two large Mon 
kingdoms in Siam, a soiitliem, embracing the Jleiiam plain with its 
capital at Lophburi and, provisionally; called Dvaravati, and a north- 
ern, embracing most of the territory of the former monthoiis of Payab 
and Maharastlira with its capital at .flariphunchai or Lamphun. The 
finst of these. kingdoms was conquered by the Khmer in the begin- 
ning of tlie lltii century. The Khmer, however, did not suppress 
the Mdn civilisation and the Mon continued to profess their national 
religion, the Hinayana form of ; Buddhism. 

The Thai immigrants, who entered the Menain plain (from the 
north-east), came on slowly and by degrees absorbed tlie aboriginal 
population, chiefly M6n, thereb}’' being strongly influenced by their 
high culture. 

It is well known that the Mon possessed a brilliant civilisation 
(probably prior to that of the Khmer). Tlie ilon of Lower Burma, 
with their capital at Harnsavati, lost their independence for the finst 
time in 1057 A. D. when tlie Burmese king Anuruddha conquered 
them, but it was ihelr cultural gifts and old civil i.sa thou wdiieh trans- 
formed the rude barbarous Burmese into civilized nien, and Fagan’s 
splendid temples were also no <loubt built by ^lon architects and 
craftsmen. (It is not an exaggeration to statii that the hulk of the 
population of Soiitliern Burma to-day consists of Burmese speaking 
Mon ; while in Siam, up to the time when the wholesale immigration 
of Chinese began, the population must have been 50% Mon plus 
a very strong infusion of Khmer blood. The present Mon population 
of Siam is not the descendants of the Dvaravati ” Mdn but later 
comers, prisoners of war or fugitives from Buniiese oppression. Their 
exact number is not known but tlie people speahmy Mdn do not pni- 
bably exceed 40-50,000 individuals). There is Mdn blood in the Koval 
family of Siam and many of its most distinguished soldiers and civil 
servants have been and are of Mdn origin. It seems certain that, at 
the time the Thai entered tlie Menam valley, the Mdn domiciled there 
already possessed a written code of laws whose origin was in India. 
The Siamese Dhminai^mtm or Phra Thmmuasdi is a Mdn Tham- 
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masatham, which because of its Burldhist character was easily 
adopted by the Thai iromigrants. It it thus incontestable that the 
Hindu influence in the ancient Siamese laws was due to M6n inter- 
inediary,. ■ 

M. Lingat’s arguments for a Mdn origin of the Dharmagastra are 
mucli strengthened by the discovery (in 1930) of an inscribed stelae 
in Sukhothai giving a part of this code. The date is 1344 a. d., dur- 
ing the reign of King Lo’thaL It seems therefore more than likely 
that A 5 uid!iya received its Phra Thwmmasdt horn Sukhothai. 

The Dharmagasfras are, of course, not real codes in the modern 
sense but rather natural laws or directives and are supposed to 
originate from lialf divine persons or ris/m and must be studied in 
connection with the Vedas. As the M5n were Buddhists by religion, 
and not Brahmanists, their jurists, most of them monks, had to 
transform the Dharmagastra into a Buddhist inspired code in which 
there was no place either for Brahmas vayambhu, the self-existing 
supreme Being, or Manu. 

Besides the Dharmagastra there existed both in old Burma and 
old Siam collections of laws called Rajagastras or Royal command- 
ments, but while the Dharmagastras continued to be valid during the 
shifting reigns the Rajagastras automatically ceased to exercise any 
power at the deatli of that particular king who had issued them. 

The Rajagastra. wan in fact a complement to the Dharmagastra. 

M. Lingat concludes his lucid and penetrating study of the old 
Siamese laws by aptly comparing the influence of the Hindu codes 
with that exercised by the Roman Law in Europe. 

Erik Seidenfaden. 

Bangkok, 15th April, 1938. 

H. MkROiikh—Banteay Srei — Edition A. Messner, Saigon, 20 
pages, 19 illustrations and 1 plan. 

Banteay Srei (the beautiful fortress), or to call it by its ancient 
name I^varapura (Siva's town), is a small but exquisitely decorated 
stone temple which lies in the great foi^est 25 kilometres to the north- 
east of Angkor Thom, 


.894 ■ ' H. Makchai,-... [vol. xxx 

It was btiilfc.iii the year. 961 AJX, just one 'year before Jayavamiaii 
V; aseeiiciecl the throne of Canibodia. 

■ This temple is, unique 4ii been possible to 

.reconstruct it entirely, or at least so the centra! part of it, in sucli a 
way that it gives one a perfect impression of what the Khmer tem- 
ples were really like about a. tliousaiid years- ago. Ilie author rightly 
deplores that a great lUJUiber of the .finest toHipIe>s of the Khmer have 
suffered so much either by the elementB of nature, sun, rain and 
wind or by the vaialalisni of man. The partial d^.^struetion of the 
former imposing central tower of the temple standing on the top of 
Plmom Baklieng (near the southern gate of Angkor Thom and formerly 
the centiHi id the capita! preceding Angkor Tliorn) is tlnis due to 
Biiddliist monks. Thougli Banteay Srei is small compared with so 
many other temples in tlie formerly extensive K, Inner empire it has 
this advantage that it shows us an arcliiteetural composition of great 
beauty with all its tinely sculptured details almost intact. 

The temple consists of a central courtyard on wliicli stand three 
towers, tlie middle one precede^:! by a kind of antechamber, two so- 
called libraries, really places of worslup also, surrounded by a tilple 
enceinte. In the courtyard, between the second and first, or inner- 
most enceinte, are the remains of 6 buildings the purpose of winch 
is not mentioned. The second and tliird enceinte are separated by a 
broad moat and access to the temple is from the east througli a long 
alley, flanked by galleries, wliich leatls through a tfi>jnira in the 
outmost enceinte over a chaiissee to the gopiim of the second 
enceinte. The dimensions of the three sanctuaries are small, thus the 
central sanctuary reaches a height of 9 m. 80 only, but on the other 
hand the exquisite workmanship distinguishes tliis temple to such a 
degree that it may without exaggeration be called the jewel among 
the temples of Cambodia. Tlie summits of the tlirce towers are 
fashioned in the likeness of kalagas or the vases containing the sym- 
bolic water. (The general rule is, we believe, that tlie tops of the 
sanctuaries are crowned with a lotus flower's bud). 

The temple was dedicated to Siva as several lingas were found and 
the bas-reliefs are decorated with scenes representing mythological 
episodes from the life of the Brahmanic gods. 

Some years before the archeeological service started the restoration 
of the temple two Europeans most impudently detached three sculp- 
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tiires representing tevadas. Fortunately the tlieft was discovered in 
time and the sculptures saved and are now in their original place. 
(We believe that this theft is described by one of the perpetrators in 
a novel called La vote royale written by Andre Malraux !) One of 
tlio elements of sculpture, which adorn the temple and which is rare- 
ly met with in Cambodia, but known in Java, is that of Kala biting 
an elepliant’s liead. M, Marchal ingeniously remarks that this 
Ogre’s liead (Kala) no doubt in the beginning played a prophylactic 
or magic role but later on developed into a purely decorative motif. 
(See also M. Marchars Des influences etrangeres dans Vart el la 
eivllisatUm Khmers, reviewed in my A Note on the archmological 
aspect of Rev. Dr, 8. Q. McFarland’s Account of his visit to Angkor 
Wat in 187.2 in JSS, vol. XXX, Part 1, pp. 51-55). On the terraces 
on wliich the towers rest one sees several human figures sitting a la 
javanaise kneeling with one knee on the ground) some of whicli 
have ogres’ heads and one a typical negro’s head. The latter points 
of course to the existence of the negroid elements in the Khmer 
people formerly mentioned by me. 

It is also to be noted that while the bas-reliefs of Angkor Wat and 
Bay on often show a clumsy and confused execution those of Banteay 
Srei are all of them executed carefully and in a true and happy 
artistic manner. The heavenly dancers depicted on the bas-reliefs of 
Bantray Srei wear a long skirt in contrast to the apsaras of Angkor 
Wat and Bayon who are clothed in excessively sJiort garments. 

In other w-’ords the art of Banteay Srei is superior to that of tlie 
age of Angkor Wat and Bayon two hundred years later. 

The merit of having reconstructed Banteay Srei is due to M. Mar- 
chal and the reconstruction of this temple may be called his master- 
piece. Such reconstruction work is called in French anastylose, and 
it consists of rebuilding a ruined temple by help of its own material 
and using, when it is justified, new material to replace old, whicli has 
disappeared, in a discreet manner. Similar metliods have been used 
with great success by Dutch archaeologists (from whom M. Marchal 
learnt them) in Java, for instance at the restoration of the famous 
Prambanam temple. 

We have here in Siam a great number of splendid ancient Khmer* 
temples which could easily be restored by the above mentioned 
method, and it is to be hoped that the responsible authorities will take 
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this rnattor in liaml hefore it l>ecomus ttio hit**, fliis winihl of emirse 
involve the sending out and training up of Voung SiaineH* antha« do- 
gists preferahly under French tutorship. 

, . J^KiK Sin ^ ^ 

Bangkok, 17th April, 1938. ■: 

Some xotes ox the EctnvoMie ano AuFacT;LTrnAi 4 ijfk of a little 
known trila; tm the eastern fuintier of India hy 'rarak idiaudrii Has, 
Lecturer in Aiithrupf’lug}’. Calcutta riiiversity. 

Tlie ab<jve notes, which were published iu A sf^hi^aptjK, \ nl. XXXII, 
1937, have been forwarded by their author to the Fdifor r»f the Siam 
Society with the 1*0411 esi for a review. 

The tribe in question is the Chiru and beleaigs t** the Old Kiiki 
Group. l^Ir. T. C. Has’ notes should he read in c* aijuiiction with Li 
Colonel J. Shakespear’s excellent book The CMs/eo' hnki VhtnH, pub- 
lished as far back as in 1912, but still, as far as the nwiewerts know- 
ledge goes, a kind of standard workiin these ’ribeto-Biirinese peoples. 

The Ciiirus, who live in llanipur State. Assanj, are iniinerous, 
being less than 1,300 in rmniber who sp*,*uk ilteir iuvn tongue. 

They are essentiallj^ an agricultural people, ^ildittr oeeupatioiiH such 
as hunting, fishing or the gatliering *d’ edible fruits and ronin playing 
a secondary robe 

Hie Chirus tlsc cattle ami bnffuka*H Ibr the phaighing of their 
paddy tields and rear also |>igs and fuwL logeilicr with if him, a 
domesticated species of wild ox the latter thn^i* kinds 

of animals bedng used for spirit sacrifices. 

Trtule is very little developed and all nia?essities smdi as dotliing 
and implements are marmfaetureil by theuiselvifs— tlndr women 
ispiiniing and ’weaving a!! the elrith used Iw the community. Hierc 
arc two different niethcxls of cultivation : The valley i*r piiiin land, 
and the J/mm iir Iiill cidtivatiori which coiTespuiids to our no’ culti- 
vation in Siam. The settlement on the plaiiiH semiis, however, not 
to suit these people who are ingimined hill people. 

Both sexes take almost equal part in the opemtifiiis of the fields, 
with the exception tiiat women are not allowed to handle the plough 
and the leveller. The jlmm fields do not belong to individual lioiise- 
holders, tlie right of property being vested in the viiiagc eoioiitimity. 
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Moreover, if any plot, is allowed to lie fallow, auy other household 
may clear and cultivate it. We believe that a similar state of things 
at least formerly lield good among the Thai Gao and Thai Vieng 
of North East Siam. 

As no hired labour is obtainable in Ohiru land several households 
or families join forces when the fields are to be prepared and the 
paddy planted. They help one another in turn until the whole work 
is finished. The individual owners do not pay any wages to the 
lielpers but supply them with food and drink. This is exactly the 
same custom as we have among our Siamese peasants. 

The Ohiru villages are small, none of them possessing more than 
40 households. Increase in population loads to the establishment of 
new' villages due to the individualistic turn of the Ohiru mind, which 
has also bred an extreme democratic spirit in their social and political 
life. 

The Lushei Kuki tribes still possess the bachelor house, an institu- 
tion w'hich is found as far east as among Melanesians, Papuans and 
Polynesians. 

The custom of marriage by service is also still in force, a custom 
well-known among certain Thai and Hill tribes in French Indochina. 
The author says that the bachelor house, marriage by service and the 
common property of Jhum land all go to maintain the authority of 
the village community (and the headmen’s influence), while the type 
of individual ownership of plain laud asserts the right of the family 
heads and by and by wu'll break up the power of the village commu- 
nity. Mr. Das’ article is quite interesting, but makes the impression 
of being a detail torn out of a more complete picture such as is found 
in Colonel Shakespear’s above mentioned work. Still it should be 
read by all students of social economics of primitive peoples. 

Eeik Seidenfaden. 

Bangkok, 15th August 1938. 
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The New Indian Antiquakv, 

A laontiily journal published afc Bombay. 

We have received for review two numbers of the first volume of 
the Ne’W Indian Antiquary, the maiiagerneiit of which is to l.)e 
congratulated upon the hapj^y choice of the name of a well known 
periodical which had ceased publication some tive years ago. The 
scope includes eveiy subject connected with Indology and Oriental 
Learning, and, as the Editors have pointed out in a foreword (YoL I, 
no. 1, p. iii), the journal is intended to till a much needed gap, namely 
tlie lack of space in current Quarterlies, and to provide a medium of 
expression for research scliolars. 

In the first number of Volume I, tliere are articles on a variety of 
subjects of Indology. The piece resistance is perhaps The Buddhist 
Tantrio Literature (Sanskrit) of Bengal, pp. 1-23, by S. K, De. It 
gives a survey of this literature which flourished under the Buddhist 
Pala kings of the 10th and 11th centuries. Tiie Tantric vsystem was 
developed out of Mahayanism and consisted mostly of esoteric 
doctrines and rituals couched in a liiglily obscure and perhaps 
symbolic language. Most of it is lost in Sanskrit but is preserved in 
Tibetan translations. The author makes a detailed resume of the 
various masters of Tantrisin and tlieir works in a chronological 
sequence with special attention to their identity and provenance. The 
article is fully supported by references in footnotes. 

In Southern India, Arabia, and Afrku, pp. 24-36, Mr. Nilkanta 
Sastri summarises the research work beinsi: done in connection with 
the relationship between South India mid her western neighbours. 

Dr. Ananda K. Goomaraswamy's jTotes on the Katlm Upaai.ishad, are 
published in instalments and both numbers under review contain 
them — a valU being publislied in each number. Tim author is of 
course the authority on the Kattia Upanishad. 

A short article on Schopenhcmer and India by Heinrich Zimmer 
is a variation in style from other contributions. Its German original 
was published in the Jubilee volume of the Schopenhauer Society to 
celebrate the 150th anniversary of the great philosophers birthday. 
The present is an abridged English version. Its gist may be a1m(,)st 
summed up by a sentence in the peroration : fo SekoimihoMer was 

given, not the mentality hut a genuine glimmer of this vision 

(Le., vision of reality, in India). 
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Most of the other contributions are on literary or philosophical 
subjects. 11) c best known o£ the X'emaining contributors is without 
doubt Mrs. G. A. F. Rhys Davids, who writes in lier usual vivid 
manner cn the subject of A Hallmark of Man and of Religion^ 
pp. 77-80, an interesting phase of Indian Thought. 

Tlie second volume also consists largely of matters literary and 
philosophical, although Linguistics is much to the fore by the inclu- 
sion of an article : Echo-words in Toda, by M, B. Enieneau, pp. 109- 
117. A biography of Sambhaji Angria by Surendranath. Sen, 
pp. 118-126, provides interesting reading. 

To judge from the two numbers under review the Journal should 
be Avelcome in all Indological quarters. What, however, would more 
interest UvS on this side of the Indian Ocean would be matters con- 
cerning that phase of Indology which deals with what has been often 
termed Greater India, especially the eastern portion of it, on which 
subject no article has as yet been included. 


Bangkok, 19th August, 1938. 


D. 
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Awilual Bihliogmfhy of Indian Archeology. 

Yol. XI, 1936. 

Manger, H. : The Phnom Bayang, pp. 18-24. 

A 7th Century Khmer temple, romantically situated on a steep 
hillside (pictures given) in Takeo province of Cambodia ; it forms with 
its av'enue of approach an imposing monument, consisting of a sanc- 
tuary, a and a pAsd-f. 

Stutterheim, W. F. : The Exploration of Mount Pananggungany 
eastern Java, pp. 25-30. 

Tlie shape of this mount first attracted the author’s attention 
because it corresponded with the traditional Indian conception of the 
great Meru of Indian Cosmology ; and was therefore likely to have 
enjoyed some degree of sanctity in earlier times, so that tliere was 
every likelihood of religious monuments having been built. Upon 
later examination, wliieh %vas facilitated hy a forest fire, the conjecture 
caiue true. Dr. Stutterheim describes the monuments and gives also 
a local legend of its liaving been the top of the original Mount Mem 
transferred hither from India. 

Journal Askdique. 

Tome COXXIX, Avril-Juin 1937. 

Eenou, L. : JJates sur les origines vediques de Gameki, pp. 271-274. 

The question revolves round the discovery of a passage in the 
Taittiriya Aranyaka of an elephant-headed deity. 

Bulletin de la SocieU des Etudes indochinoises, 
nouveile serie Tome XII, no. 2, 1937. 

Marchal, H. ; Le Ndga dans VAH khmer, pp. 9-18. 

The writer believes that in no country has the cult of the serpent 
been conveyed in a form so sculpturally.: and artistically perfect as in 
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•CaiBbodia between the VII and XIII .eeiitnriea ; Studies are, made in" 
.tins article of the, different .examples of' the decoKitive of the 

the inoiinm Klimer.-arh ■..■■■ 

■ , Stern, , Pli. : Le Temple , khmer : formcition et developpement (iu 

, ;ln a clear and readable, manner the author presents ns with a 
reconstruction of the historj? ■ of Khmer architecture with regard to 
its temples. ,The,,chara.cteristic'o£ this- art is tlie amalgamation of two 
•originall}^ separate ^ elements : tl'ie sanctuaiy-tow-er and the tiered 
platform, or pyrmmde d degres as lie calls it. The decisive mornent 
■of this evoliitiori came when the sanctuary-towers were placed upon 
the pyramid, such as at Phnom Bakh eng and eastern lleboii. 

He then goes on to, deal witli tlie development of the two separate 
themes as well-, as of the gallery and the mateirial einployed,. eit^^ 
for examples the various monuments with their dates (revised). 
'The galleiy, like the tovxu's were placed upon tlie platform at first 
'with some hesitation but became later coiisummated at Takeo and 
Angkor Wat. As for material, brick was at first used but was gra- 
■dually replaced Iw sandstone and laterite, Takec; agair] being an 
■evidence of tlie turning point. 

Bidletin de V Scale Jr(( d' SjiretnedJrlcaL 
Tome X.XX.'V’Irfasc, ^2, Avrii- Jiiin. 1 9B7. ■ 

Martini, F. : BamhodhAsaffiir^^^^^ pp. 271-413. 

The work dealt with is a part of the AndgiiiiiViim^a. It mlds to 
the legend of Metteyya the stories of nine other fuiure Budjlha,s. It 
bears no date, no names of scribes, and no indication as to the redac- 
tion of the original. There are reasons, in the author's opinion, for 
believing that the person who wrote this was a Caml)odian. for tlie 
work is written in bad Pali of the literary type which drew its 
inspiration from mediaeval Siam and Cambodia and bears resem- 
blance to the Samgitivamsii of Siam. The author's treatment con- 
sists of an edition of the Pali text, a French translation, an index and 
appendices. 

Dupont, P. : EArt du Ktdhi et les Defmts de hi Statuaire' 
angkoriemie, pp. 415-426. 

An interesting article om the ’Angkor period of Khmer Art, illus- 
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Biiniay, J : A. iwopos des InscrijMons portugakes de dm:c 
canons coehtMchinois a Bangkok, pp. 437-440. 

This rectifies certain points of interpretation of the Portuguese 
inscriptions on the two canons as published in the Bidletin den ilmis 
dib ViPMx Hue (1919) by the Rev. Pere Cadik'e. 

Goloubew, V. : Reeomiaissanees aeriennes aw Gmnhodge, pp. 465- 
477 . 

Students of ancient Khmer geography have come to realise the ex- 
tent to ^Yhich ancient sites can be localised and realised in their proper 
prroportions by aerial photograj)hy. The discovery of an older Angkor 
TIioio around the pivot of Mount Bakhkig is a classic example. M. 
Goloiibev' here describes to us in his usual vivid manner his aerial 
progress over (1) Bantay Prei Nokor in Kaiupoh CauL (^) 
region of Ahkor cind the Phnorn Kui^n which covered the most in- 
teresting area of ancient Klnuer civilisation. The article is illustrated 
by 4 plans and 5 plates. 

Verlumdlungen van het KoninUijk Indihmt 
vor Taa.l-,La'nd-, en Volkenkunde van NederlmidscJnlndle. 

Deel 1, 1938. 

Terpstra, H. : De Factorij der Oosfindisehe Conipagnie de Patano. 
pp. 1-246. 

Tlie iraMsaction^ of the Royal Institute for Linguistics, Geography 
and Ethnology of the Netherlands Indies seem to he published for 
the first time and are separate from tlie well-lmown of the 

same Institute. This number is entirely taken up by Dr. Terpstra's. 
article on tiie Factory of the East India Company at Pattani, a con- 
cern whicli exercised not a little influence upon contemporary history 
in Ayudhya. Mentions of it abound i\i the Analysis of van VhetS' 
Historical Account published in this and the preceding numbers of 
our Journal. It is written in Dutch and is complete with a map 
aud an index. 

Bulletin of CAe Bajfles Museum, Singapore. 
series B., Vol. I, no. 2, 1937. 

Collings, H. D. ; Recent Finds of Iron-age sites in soutUrn Perak 

and Selangor, -pp. *15-98. 

do. no. 3, 

Evans, I. H. N. : “ Melanesoid ” OvMwre in Malaya, pp. 141-146. 
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All answer to Dr. van Stein GallenfelsV. G‘miI/isa;tion,ofi 

Effstern Asia (in/tlie same Biilletin, .ser.;B, no. l/ May 19,36).' 

Stutterlieim, W. F. : Note an A ^\neo--Megcdith '' in old Batavia, 
'pp., 147-149/1 jilate.' 

, Callenfels, P. V. van Stein,': The Age of Bronze Ketttedrmm, ,pp.. 
150-153, 1 plate. 

Tliese drums are of particular interest for readers iii'lliis eoiiiitry,': 
■especially those interested in Court ceremonial, since they are employ- 
ed tliere as accompa-iiiiiieiits to eeremonial fanfare's. The Siamese; 
Court also uses miuiatiires of these in the form of wliat lias Ijeen 
termed Pu/adava drums, or colloquiaily ihe Pongpumg.. ' The age is: 
tixed at about 100 A. D. 

The Journal of the Mala/yan. hrcmch of the Royal Asiatic Boeleiy. 

Vol,X:V,imrt^fDee.]^37. 

Braddel), R. : An Introduction to the Study ({f Ancient Times in 
the Jlfday Peninsula and the Sfralls of MtdaLrnmojmxA.), § 3 Pre- 
Fiinan, pp. 64-126. 

Tins section deals with the introduction of tlie Indi;iris into the 
liistory of the Malay Peninsula and the Straits cf Malacca, and takes 
uj} among otlier interesting topics the mueli debated controversy of 
the situation of Lanka of the story of Rama. YCithout giving a pro- 
nouncement either way, the author deals at some lengtii ^vith tlie 
evidences of a.- \’ery strong eoimection in Malay tradition between 
the name Lanka and the island of Sumatra and the Ma.L-iy Peninsula. 
Tlie possibility of Kedah territory being associated with tlie‘ name is 
also dealt wltli, 

VoL XYI, part 1, J938. 

Maxwell, C. X. : Language Affi^nities, pp. 1-99. 

The affinities treated are between the Malay, Sanskrit and Bantu, 
dialects of Africa, with ultimate references to European languages. 

MTirtzbiirg, C, E. : A Letter from Gaptam Light to Lord Gorn- 
'fwaPM.AlL^^ " 

Interesting on account of references to this country. 


21st August, 1938. 
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Library 
ILosinnssen, K. 

Rajada Bisek, H. S. H. 
Prince 

Rajawangsan, Pliya 
Rangoon Un i \'ersi ty 
Lib]*ary 
Reeve, W. D. 

Reuterl)org, E. 

Richard, J. 

Sakol Voravarn, 

H. S. H, Prince 
Salyavedya, Col. Plira 
Sainan Vorakit, Luang. 
Sarasastra, Pliya ... 
Saroj, Plira 
Sastri, Prof. P. S. 


Foreign Causes Court. 

Bangkok Times Pre>ss, Ltd. 

Bangkok Times Press, Ltd. 
Suriyavongse Road. 

American Legation. 

Mitsubishi Slloji Kaisba. 

A mer ican Legation. 

British Dispensary. 

Oversea-Ghinese Banking Corporation, 
Forest Department. 

Department of Agriculture. 

Siamese Consul, P. 0. Box 760, 

Manila, Pliilippine Islands, 
i'rench Legation. 

City Engineer's Office. 

Legislative Council. 

French Legation. 

71 1 Sathorn Road. 

Department of Science. 

Princeton, N. J., U. S. A, 

Chaistiani & Nislsen (Siam) Ltd. 

Ministry of Public Instruction. 

Siamese Legation, London, England. 

Rangoon, Burma. 

Customs Department. 

Siam Electric Corporation, Ltd. 

Siam Electric Corporation, Ltd. 

Ministry of Interior. 

Pliya Thai Military Hospital. 

Forest Department, 
off Rama IV Road. 

Department of Fine Arts. 

National Library. 
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Scliweisg'ut'li/F. ... . . ... . Pnompenlj. ; 

•Schweiid, i)r. 0. ... .... .. Graben.statt (Chiernsee) Geiiriaiiy;' . 

Seliested, Steal), ... ... ' Kimla Lairnpur, F. M,. S. 

Seideiifadeii, llajor E. ■ ... . 148 Phya Tliai Kuail. 

Siribaed, Luang ... llepaitinent. of 

Sparrow, J, W. G. , ... -Sathoni Road. 

Srislitikarn Banehong, 

Phjxi ... ; lk)ya! State Railways. 

Swanson, James ... ... Bangkok Duidv Gu, Ltd, 

Taylor, W. G. ... , ^ ... Asiatic l\4rolein:o (Siainj Ckx, 

Thavil, Luang ... ... Gottsche Road. 

Thong Thacli, Kim Pong ... Jawarad Co., Ltd. 

Yarnvaiilyakara, 

11. S. li. Prince ... Ministay o£AA)iahgii AttViins. 

Yeriiay, A. S, ... 51 Beidceley St]uaiag Loiidoii, W, 1. 

England. 

Yichit Yadakarn, Lnang ... Department of Fine Arts. ,, 

YiwaL li. S. H. Prince ... CTistoin.s Ilepartriient. 

Wattana Wittaya Aciidemy Bang Kaj)i. 

Wergeni, T. ... ... Bandon. 

Wester, Junr., J. D. ... [iitejrnational Eiigineeriiig (Jo,, Inc. 
Winit \Yanadoni, Phya ... Forest Department. 

Yoiig Hoontrakul, Xai ... Bangkok Manufaeluring Co. 

Y. M. C. xi., Bangkok ... Yurachakr li;ad. 

Zieier, Id or ... ... East Asiatic Co., Ltd. 

Zimmerman, W. ... ... Y. 31. C. A., Y(sradiakr Road. 


Fuee Members. 


Boher, Rev. Father E. ... e/o Major E. Seidenfahm, 148 

Phya Hull Road. 

Deigaau, 11. (J. ... ... .Division of Birds, U. S. National 

3Jiiseiint, Washington D.tJ., IJ.S. A. 
Hilaire, Rev. Brother ... Assiimptiou College. 

Irwin, Rev. R. ... ... 454 W. Seventh Street, Claremont, 

Bo<l]ul)hakti, Prabandha ... 3266 Lang Talat Xoi. 

Boonkham, Chiian ^ 452 Kloiig Bang llml, Dhonburi, 
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Gliancliaroenj Boon Song 
Chandravongs^ Ua 

Kasiima na Ayudliya, Taak 
Kiratilnitr, Prasiddhi 
Kiinjor, Mom 

Liiang-ying Biuilua 
Lad hi i , Pracb uab 
^langalapuik, Kia lini ... 
Kochana Purananda, Puo 
Sakuntasut, Bongs 
Sugandhaman, Tong Law 

Svastikul, i\LE., Sumanajati 
Svetasreiii, 

Nangsao Sammay 
Tuyanonda, Siri 


1813 Phya Phipat Kosa Lane. 
Headmaster, Sfcri Rajinutis, 

Udom Dhani. 
LMorn Bidyanukul School, Udorn Dhani. 
1830 Lang Krom Chao Ta. 

Ho Wang Training School.^ 

Tilleke & Gibbins. 

367 Siphya Road. 

Department of Science. 

1271 Ban Moh Road. 

Secretary’s Office, Ministry of 

Economic Affairs. 

493 Petchaburi Road. 

110 Asoka Road, Bang Kapi. 

Dept, of Science. 


A 11 addresses are in Bangkok unless otherwise stated. 


ERRATA TO VOL. XXX PT. 2. 

p. 242, 1. 8, after as the capital of, add: a 
p. 245, 1. 18, m/(7: varmaraja. 





p. 246, 1. 27, after: than tlie, add: 6th ; 

p. 249, 1. 2, read : Fetes et Ceremonies Siamoises. 


[Published for the Siam Society by H. H. Prince Dliani Nivat, 
Editor, and printed by W. ll Mundie, at the Bangkok Times printing 
office, 593 Hongkong Bank Lane, Bangkok, in August, 1938.] 



